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RAILWAY COI^IMUNICATIONS. 


1 >Er()ivl’i tho rla}s of Soinirami-s, whose lii^^hways are among the first 
y mentioned in history, or the times when Roman way-wrights con- 
structed thoroughfares ns durable ns their language, or Ouund of Norway 
earned his title of ‘ road-nmkeiV or Macadam prove* I the virtue of broken 
gi-niiitc, iiiankind colild not liavc failed to penuuve that In proportion to the 
smoothness and Icvelncss of the ground over wdiich they journeyed, so wns 
the speed, ease, and eomfort of travelling. ‘ Make the paths straight,’ 
nni^t li.'ive been a precept of peculiar signitieanee, in an ago when paths 
were the only routes : and we can ea.sily imagine that the maker f)f a roarl 
^\oul(1 1)0 regarded witli not less of re\ereut gratitude than he who ^ digged 
a well,’ Such insight ns we gel into remote iuitiquity shows us that the 
earliest nations -in the ‘ far east,’ and in the eoniitnea bordering the Medi- 
terranean —liad mastered the rudiments of road-making, and shaped tliem 
into a, completi'iK'ss not far removed from science. The Romans, borrowing 
the id('a of paved roads from the Carthaginians, set to work with tha^ 
practical common sense which characlerLsed tlumi, and conbtnict(‘d roads 
from tludr capital city to every quarter of their mighty empire. With 
tliem a chief point was to have the roads straiglit and Ij^vcl; they undqr- 
stood too well the, importance and advantage of facile means of transit and 
communication, and ■with siugidar skill and boldness they pierced or 
excavated hills, liuilt bridges and viaducts, and raised embankments, 
remarkable alike for their extent and their durability. In Italy alone 
tliere w’cre several thousand miles of public highways; of these the ‘ Queen* 
of Roads,’ or ‘ Appian Way,’ 142 miles in length, is the most note- 
worthy. It was constructed by Appius Claudius 310 years before the birth 
No. 119. VoL. XU. 1 
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of* Christ ; and Procopius, writing in the sixth century, says of it : — ‘ Tc- 
traverse the Appian Way is a distance of five days’ journey for a. good 
walker, and it leads from Home to Capua; its ]»rea(ltJi is siicli that two 
cliariols may meet upon it and pass each other tvitbout inteiTuption ; and 
its maguiJ&cenoQ surpasses tliat of all other roads. For constructing this 
great work, A})pius caused the materials to be fetched from a gi'cat distance, 
so as to liave all the stones hard and of tln^. nature of millsttuies, sucli as are 
not to be found in this part of the country. Uaving ordercnl this material 
to be smoothed and polished, the stones were cut in eon'(:s[ioudii)g angles, 
so iis to fit together in joiiibigs without ilie interveuLion of copj)er or any 
OmIicv ipoaterial to bind them, and in this manner tln^y were so tiriniy united, 
tnat in looking at them one would say they had not been ]mt togetlicr by art, 
hut had grown so upon the s[»ot ; and notAvii list an ding the 'wear of so many 
ages—boing traversed daily by a multitude of vehicles and all sort.s of cattle 
— they still remain unmoved ; nor can the leasr trace of ruin or waste b(t 
observed upon tliese stones, neither do they apja'.ar to lia\c lost any of 
their beautiful polish ; and. such is the Appian Way/ 

' lyinch of tills description reinaius true evcji at llu'. pi'tAeiit day ; and tlio 
road, after the lap.se of mori* than 2000 years still jinx'uts an instructive 
model to the modern artitic-er. 

With tlie eji(;eption of tlu5 Homan highways, the public thoroiigb fares in 
England scarcely deserved tlie name of roads. 1 Hiring tlui period oi’ Saxon 
rule, and don II to the Stuarts, they were mere traiks across ibo country, 
patched with rude, paving in the softer places, and ‘ very noisoioc and 
t(‘dious to tj’avel in, and dangerous to all passengers and (i:i7Tia.,CA,’ as 
declared in the act im})osmg ‘statute laliour’ for i In; repair of the lugliways 
in the reign of Mary. The labour when perfonned vuia eapriciou!-, Jiot 
syKtemutie: people mended Biuli portions as traversed tlieii* farms or 
estates, and left the rest to take care of itself. 

The first attempts at real improvement may be oonsidcred es dating fiaun 
the passing of the first lurnjdke act in Ifibo, of which the })n*ambl(‘ stati^d 
that parts of the great north road leading t(» York and StotJaiul Averi. ‘ sery 
ruinous and become almost iiujiassable, mMunueb that it is become very 
dangerous to all his majesty’s liege p{>ople that ))ass that w^ay.’ Jn the 
reign of Charles II. the taking of tolls was first established on a turniuke- 
road leading fj'om lied fordsh ire t<» the counties of Huntingdon and C-ain- 
bridge. Bo sUnv, however, was tlie ])rogrc.ss of imjirovemont, that the roads 
tliroughont the country v ere but little cJianged for the better during the 
next himdred year-s ; many bteanie worse, and some wldch liad been wiile 
were narrowed ])y eiKToacliniciits and neglect. Aceordiiig to Stow, wagons 
wore in use on soint! roads for tlie conveyanee of goods ami passengers as 
early ae 1041 , but tli» must of tlic trallic was carried on by moans of pack- 
horses, which, tollicred together in long trains, made their wiiy slowly and 
painfully along the causeways, and wdioever met them was oldiged to step 
ofi into the rriire, on either side, to gtt out of tlieir way. ‘ The 2 >eoi>]e of 
Kendal,* says lloger North, writing in 1G7G, ‘ could write to most trading 
towns ami have, atis^vers by the iiacks — for all is liorse- carriage — with 
'returns “I 'me bfdng allowed — as certain as by the post/ In IGOO to send 
a letter from York to Oxford, and get back an answer, took a whole month, 
and even after tlie establishment of the post in 1C60 corrcsiiondence was 
3 
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Imt little expedited. Tlu* iiitrodactlon of coaches, asserted a writer of the 
(hiy, would ruiii the country; the wagons mentioned by old Stow were 
advocated as ‘ travelling ca&il 3 ^ without jolting men’s bodies or hurrying 
tliem fd.mg,’ ■which the obnoxious coaches did, at four miles an hour. Ja 
1()73 travellers were kept a week on the road between London and Exeter, 
llie fare being 40s. in summer and 45s. in winter: the same fiire was 
charged Iroiii London to Chester or York. In 1678 a six -horse coach took 
six dar.s to pcrl'orin the journey from Edinburgh to Glasgow. At the end 
of Lhe sevcnfeentli century the stage -( oacli with six horses occupied two 
/(leys in tl)c journey from London to Lambridgo, lifty-sevem miles and 
Jiily y(^!LrB later the jcnirncy to Oxford (;onsumed the same time. TraWeJling 
])y night wjih livst iiitiodneed about 1740, not without opposition foan 
those who l‘ovesaw ruin in any departure from old practice. Hogarth’s 
pictnrf', ‘ The Comitry Inn Yard,’ hringn before us Ihc ordinary ooach 
of the jUTiod, It uiuliTweni allcration.s from time to time as tocy or 
( onTcuicnce dictated. In 1750 lln* ‘Alton and Famham Madiino’ was 
{-(arted -vvitli a \vu*kci-hask(d slung behind for the outside passengers. 

in tlu present day a man goes to Constantinople and back fui an ordlinary 
pleasure trip calling for no especial remark. I^ol so a century ago. It 
ua?. not iincoininon at that period fru' i»eojde whose business led them iroin 
th«’ Scottish to the Fnglisli irietropoh' to make their wills before starting. 
'Jhf3 jouriK'Y was inch ed a fonnidalile one, as may be gathered from an 
fidvorliscment in the * hildinburgh (’ourant ’ for 1758, stating that, with 
Cod’s permission, the coach would ^goiri ton day« in summer and twelve 
iiMviut”^- a man may now hreakfiiBl in London and sup in Edinburgh. 
4(10 uiiles distant, -v^dthout iindergonvg severe fatigue, or sitting up to a 
lat(‘ li(»ur , and if so inclined, may cross over to New York in less time 
tiian vas formerly consumed be.tween the two (dtios. In 1765 fiying- 
( (jjudi,’ drawn by eight horscH, travelled from London to Dover in a 
day, fare 2 Is. 

.'\jlliur ^'oung's e.\']ierl(*jico.s during his ‘ "J’our ’ in 1770 furnish con- 
i'. ,‘'ive evidence as to the condition of the roads at a still L‘itf3r date. He 
vvr.s travelling in Lanca.sliiro, a, county now among those best funiished 
uilh railways, and says: ‘1 know not, in tlic whole range of language, 
t( ims snflicieiitly expressive to desc.rihe this infernal road. To look over a 
map, and perceive that it is a principal one, not only to some towns, but 
( veil -^vliule (‘ounlies, one would naturally conclude it to be at least decent ; 
}):!t let me nm.st seriously caution all travcilors who may accidentally pur- 
pose to travel this terrible ( oimty to avoid it as tliey would the devil, for a 
thousand to one but tliey break their neck.s or their limbs by overtlirows or 
]>r<‘akings-(h)wii. ’riiev will here meet witlf rnts, wliicli I actually measured, 
four feet deep, and Iluatiiig w'itli mud, only from a ■wet. summer — wliat, 
therefore, must it be .after a winter? The only mending it receives in 
place.R is the lumhiing in some loose stones, which serve no other purpose 
Imt jolting a carriage, in tin most intolerable maimer. Tlicse are not 
merel^r opinionp, hut fae.ts ; for 1 actiuilly passed three carts broken down 
in these eigliteen miles of execrable memory.’ Tins was not tho only 
instance of had Kjads that, Young met with ; ho came upon others fartlier 
noiih, and dtuiouiK^cs them in language equally emphatic. 

On the eve of the nineteenth century travelling was still slow. Mr 
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Porfcer etates, that he ‘ well remembers leaving the town of Gosport (in 1798) 
at one o'clock of the morning in the Tehgra^li^ then considered a fast 
coach, and arriving at the Golden Cross, Charing- Cross, at eight in the 
evening ; thus occupying nineteen hours in travelling eighty miles, being at 
the rate of rather more than four miles an hour.' 

Tlje time, however, had comfe for a change ; and Telford and Macadam, 
by their improvexncnts in road-making, prepared the way for more rapid 
locomotion* The insurrections in Scotland in '15 and ’45 led to the forma- 
tion of numerous roads which penetrated the wildest districts of th'o High- 
lands, extending altogether to nearly 1000 miles in length. In these, real 
prinoljjBes of construction were acted on, and the system of maintenance 
devel<?ped which gave to us the best roads in tlu‘ world. In 1815 Telford 
commenced that grand memorial of his ability — tlie irolyhoad Uoad; a 
work that may safely be contrasted with the most famous highways of 
antiquity, regard being bad to smoothness of motion ; and though no 
longer required for the service of the mail, its preservation will, we hope, 
be diligently cared for by thost\ to whose charge it is intrusted. The 
establishment of this road eflected an important change in our communi- 
cation with Ireland. ‘ rrevious to 1815, the sailing -packets which plied 
between Dublin and Holyhead were (»ficn tossed for several days in .a 
stormy soa ; and when the passengers had completed their misera))le 
voyage, they wore landed upon rugged, unprote(5tcd rock.s, from whence 
they proceeded by miserable tracts of road, comi)Osed of a succession of 
circuitous and craggy inequalities, for twenty-five miles, across the Island 
of Anglesey to the Menai Strait — a troublesome and dangerous tidal ferry, 
over which the mail and other coaches could not be ])assed in boisterous 
weather,’ Telford carried his road across this strait by means of t]«c 
famous suspei^ion-bridge which was opened in January 1820, the first 
stone having boon laid in August 1819. It is 1710 feet long, contains 
4,373,282 lbs. of iron, or 21 8G tons, and cost, with tbcapproaclujs, Cl 20,000. 

The prime object kept in view was to diminisii friction, to l euuler drauglit 
as easy as possible, €and these desiderata 'p. ere attaiiiod. Macadam, a])oiit 
3816, began to shc.w that to spread a lajcr of broken granite over the 
natural soil, properly prepared and Ujvclled, was the best mode of forming 
a permanent and B(*r\icRable road; and bis principles were actively reduced 
to practice in nearly all parts of the kingdom. The impulse once given, 
Ibrthor improvements were contbmally sought after, and the result was a 
system of highways, of bard granite roads, as near perfection as mechanical 
and engineering science could make them. In some places ‘ granite tracks,’ 
or ‘ stone tramways,’ were laid down, and wherever tried, the result proved 
in favour of facility of transit. They had long been in use in the streets 
of Milan; and on Dartmoor a stone trackway Avas laid for twenty miles, 
from the quames to Flymoutii. Pf granite line was also laid from 
Jjondon towards the East India Docks along the Commercial Koad; the 
Forth and Clyde Canal Company made use of iron for a similar purpose ; 
and slate was employed in other quarters, but there was no difference in 
the results. One horse on the level track could do as much work as four 
on a comn .6n road. Tlie advantage gained was so striking, that a proposal 
was made to lay granite tracks on the slopes of all the highways in the 
kingdom, as a certain remedy against the difficulty of ascending them. 

4 ’ 
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In 1840 the total length of turnpike- roildft in England and Wales was 
about 25,000 miles, which had been kept up during the preceding five 
years at an annual cost of £989,545, or £46 per mile — £35 having been 
expended in the usual repairs, and £9 on improvements. In addition to 
these items, the cliarge for management was neariy £6, also yearly. There 
were 1116 trusts, 7796 toll-gates and side-bars, and 1300 Stth^eyors. 
Ilesides the turnpikes, the extent of other highways, ^ parish rbadsi’ was 
nearly 105,000 miles, maintained at a cost of £11, 3s. per mile yearly. 

It was along the chief of these thoroughfares that, up to a' recent period, 
travelling by mail or stage (joach was prosecuted with shch SpmF and 
regularity as to make tbe roads a scene of continued animiittoa anWJCcite* 
ment. In 1837 licences wore granted to 3026 stage -coaoh«l?f, of Which 
1507 wiuit to or frf)m Ijondon, besides 103 mail-coaches. The number of 
l)arisciigcrs per year about the period in question has been estimated 
2,000,000. The oonve 3 ^ance of these* gave movement to a system of traflic 
unequalled in any part of the world. In no other country was there such 
promptitude, such cclerit)’’ of transit; and in fine weather there waji real 
ni jo^'ment in sitting behind the four spirited homes, which, in their compa<*t 
and well-kept Iiarncss, trotted along the roads at a speed varying from 
scv(m to ten miles an hour : and for the leisurely traveller the top of a 
htagc-coaoli presented advantages for view^ing scenery which constitute no 
part of railway accommodation. Inhere was time to discuss tlio merits of 
a ruin or a landscape ; the appearance and disappearance of one and the 
oilier were not then, as now, simultaneous; and conversation could bo carried 
i>n with a (;liance of its being heard. Then there was variety in the road 
itself; now traversing a well -cultivated vale, curving in and out among 
lijisturcs and coni-fields, at times pleasantly overshadowed by trees; anon 
rising ov<jr a bill, descending into a valley, skirting or crossing a runniflg 
stream, penetrating at times tbc most picturesque parts of the land ; going 
through — 110 ^ past — towns and villages, where people ran to thmr doors 
and windows to see the vehicle speed by, and gazed after it with a feeling 
of pride as long as it remained in view. The traveller then could make 
himself acquainted with much that was interesting along his line of route, 
and carry awa}^ a definite impression of the scenes which Imd passed before 
his eyes. 

But there were drawbacks: exposure to wet or inclement weather r 
tlio rapacity of imikeepers who purveyed for travellers; tliat of their 
servants; and the fees to coachmen and guards, exercised and levied 
without compunction, and often with incivility ; oppressive to all compelled 
to submit thereto, but more especially to persons of slender means. 

And flirt licr ; }»ow few oi the latter class could afford to travel by stage- 
coach. Tlie broad -wheeled wagon, creeping on at the snail’s pace of tlireo 
miles an hour, or the canal -boat, oftentimes as slow, was their only 
resource. In either of theses the journey from London to Manchester 
occupied a week ; and yet, with all their tedium and misery, they were 
much more resorted to by respectable people of scanty means than is 
commonly known or believed in the present day. 

But what travelling was ten years ago is, and becomes more and more, 
matter of history. Except in little-frequented parts of the country stage- 
coaches and wagons have disappeared. Having superseded less peifect 
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maohmery, tliey in turn “weriJ set aside by* a power more in accordance witli 
thS aims and requirements of the a^e.-' 

From the roads of the past we turn to the roads of the present. Wliat 
was the origin of the latter? According to certain writers we should find 
it by a study of the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs. Something, however, 
more to the purpose than hieroglyphs occurs in Kognr North’s book, 
silready quoted : ‘ Another remarkable thing,’ says Roger, referring to the 
neighbourhood, of Newcastle*on-Tyne, ‘is their viay-lea>ve6 ^ for when men 
bavej)ieees of ground between the colliery and the river they sell leave to 
lead wals over their ground ; and so dear that the owner af a rood of ground 
will P®*' auuum for this leave. The manner of tlie carnage is 

by laying rails of timber from the collierj^ down to tlie river exiietly straight 
and parallel, and bulky carts are made with four rowlets lit ting these rails, 
whereby the carriage is so easy that one horse will draw down four or tivt; 
chaldron of coals, aud is an immense benefit to the < oal-nierchants.’ This 
account, as is obvious, refers to a mode of transport already established, 
and we may believe that similar contrivances 'would sooner or later be 
made available in other districts; but' we m(‘et with no subsequent 
infitance until 1738, when a railway was laid down from Coekonzic to 
the coal-pits of Tranent, across the ground on whicdi, some years later, 
the Highlanders put General Cope to flight, and won the famous battle of 
PrestonpJins. A portion of the line, which may still bo traced, was selected 
as a position for the English cannon. A])out the same time irem trams 
were laid down at the Whiiehavon collieries. The practice had been, as 
described by Roger North, to make the. rails of wood, and fix tlicin parallel 
on cross-pieces called sleepers, einberldcd in the earth. I’hin platcri of iron 
were sometimes nailed on to protect those parts most ex]>o8od to wear — 
a,f>recaution which could scarcely have failed to suggest the idea of rails 
made entirely of iron. These were hrat introduced at Coallirookdale, 
where, in order to keep the furnaces at work during a slack season, a 
number of bars hve feet long, four inchc.s wide, and one and a half inchc's 
thick, were cast to be used as rails instead of wood, with the intention of 
taking them up for sale in case of a sudden demand. 

The difficulty of keeping the wheels from slipping off was urged as an 
objection against the use of these rails, and obviated some years after- 
wards, in 1776, by casting rails with an upright flange or guide at one 
aide. These being nailed to wooden -sleepers, or, as subsequently, to 
blocks of stone, the two flanges kept the wheels in place, and kept the 
wagons from running off the track. The fonn, however, presented certain 
inconveniences : dirt accumulated in the angle, and ‘ edge rails * were 
substituted, which, with modifications, have ever since remained in use. 
Those laid down at Loid Penrhyn’s quarries were oval in form, with the 
narrow . e^e upwards, in lengths of four and a half feet, and kept in 
place by a solid dovetail block cast on the lower edge, and fitted into an 
iron sleeper underneath, A flange on either side of the tire prevented 
aaiy deviation of the wheels ; and ‘ the saving of power was such, that two 
horses regularly drew a train of twenty -four wagons, each containing 
sbetut a ton'; and ten horsesi were found sufficient to conduct a traffic which 
had, an a common road, required 400.’ 

Another form nf rail, in section resembling a T, came into use in the 
0 
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northern mining districts. The descending portion was cast witli a gradu^ 
sweep — technically, ‘ hsh - bellied ’ — from end to end, to give strength 
between the bearings. With this was first used the * chair ’ — a supporter 
made of cagt-iron, which, being fixed to the sleepers, received and held each 
lap-joint of the rails. The wheels were kept from running off by a flange 
on the inner edge of the tire, while the shape of tibe raU was such as to 
prevent any lodgment of dirt on ,the surface. But in all these rails there 
was one essential defect — their liability to break; a defect that still 
remained, notwithstanding the attempts to overcome ,it by incrcasii^ the 
weight of the casting; and a fatal one, had wrought-iron not }>0en a'Sta&ble* 
Kails of this material were laid down in 1808, but proved Unsuitable, (Jftwmg tp 
their square fonn, the only one in which they could then be manufactured ; 
and it was not until 1820, when Mr Birkenshaw produced rails by a process 
of rolling — a species of wire -drawing on a stupendous scale — that the 
difficulty w^as overcome. Since then the texture of rails has been as 
roinarkiible for toughness and elasticity as it was fom^erly for rigidity 
mid brittleness. 

(Iradnally iron roads grew into use in coal-fields and the mineral 
districts in the northern and midland counties ; and by the close of the 
tenth year of the present century there were more than 150 miles in tSonth 
Wales. The first well-ascertained attempt to take a systematic commearcial 
view of their utility was made m 18(X), by Dr .James Anderson, in a 
periodical entitled ‘ Kecrcations in Agriculture.’ He proposed to construct 
nxilways by the side of the turnpike-roads, so as to follow the ordinaiy levels 
and liims of traffic : to commence with the highway from London to Bath. 
Where tho road aHr*ended a hill, the level was to bo sought by going round 
its base, oonslructing a viaduct or piercing a tunnel ; and so carefully ar© 
these coniingcndcs discussed, that, with the exception of horses being the 
moving power, the dO(dorVs plans and arguments might be almost literally 
adopted in a railway prosj^octus of tho present day. One point particularly 
insisted on was, that tho lines should be managed by government com- 
missioners, not by companies, who would unite monopoly with speculation; 
and should ‘ bo kept open and patent to all alike who shall choose to 
employ them, as the king’s highway, under such regulations as it shall be 
found necessary to subject them by law.’ No immediate result followed 
the publication of these views; no one had then thought of railways inde- 
pendent of other thoroughfares, and to border the latter by iron routes 
was a scheme too impracticable to be entertained. 

Two years later, in March 1802, a communication from Mr K. L. 
Edgeworth appeared in ‘ Nicholson’s Journal,’ calling attention to the same 
subject. To (piote the wi iter’s words, he had many years before ‘formed 
the project of laying iron railways for baggage-wagons on the groat roads 
of England,’ but having been met by numerous and powerful objection©, he 
had despaired of success. Among these was urged the first cost, and 
the continual charge for Tepairs. To obviate the latter, he proposed, 
instead of an enormous load in one car, to divide the burden among several 
smaller cars, whereby the wear of the rails would be materially diminished. 
Models of tiiese cars had been presented to the So<uety of Arts in 1768, 
and their inventor rewarded with a gold medal. In 1788 he made four 
other carriages, with cast-iron wheels working onfiriction rollers, and used 
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; tli on a TiP-ooden milwij to convey Hifle for ^iculturaJ 

Wtest the na^itB of his plan, Edgeworth suggested that four lines of 
, '^l^ay might be laid on ten or twelve miles of one of the great roads 
lading from the metropolis, The rails were to be made hollow from the 
bottom upwards, for strength and to save expense ; broad at bottom, and 
rmindod at the top, to prevent the lodgmeiit of dirt and dust ; and fixed 
to sleepers of stone, so that their, upper surface should stand about four 
inches above the road. On tliese should lun light wagons, each containing 
^ ^lOft rfejre than one ton and a half weight. Tlie two inner tracks were to 
be for ^ods, tha two outer ones for passenger-carriages, to travel in either 
, direetion, and When they met, turn off by sidings to the wagon- way. 
To obviate all difficulty witli respect to the wheels of jiublic or private 
vehicles, they wer6 to be placed on ‘ cradles or platforms,’ fitted and con- 
structed to run on the rails. The horses tliat brought the carriage would 
drag it on to the cradle, or truck, as it would now be called, and, dest^end- 
ing at the opposite end, draw it along the line — stage-coaches, six miles an 
hour, with one horse ; hackney-coaches, eight miles; and with tlic greatest 
ease and safety, by night as avcU as by day. 

Hills were to be avoided by making a circuit ; but a perfect level was 
not absolutely ins^ted on : no insurmountable objection existed to ‘ a rise 
of one foot in ten.’ Another part of the plan was the employment of 
steam - power with stationary engines, with which it w'ould bo ‘ not 
impossible, by alight clrcuhMiig chedna, like those of a jack running upon 
rollers, to communicate motion between small steam -engines, placed at a 
considerable distance from each other ; to these chains carriages might be 
connected at will, and, when necessary, they might iristantaneously be 
detached.* 


There is y6t another name connected with the development of our 
railway system which must not be passed over —that of Thomas Gray, a 
native of Leeds. He Avas in Belgium in 181 G, when, hearing that a canal 
had been projected to connect the coal-field of that country with the 
frontier of Holland, he very earnestly recommended to ,Mr Cockerill, with 
whom he was ac(j[uamted, the making of a raihvay instead. His mind had 
'.h^n for some time directed to the subject; and in 1818 he shewed to his 
friends manuscript ‘ ObserA^ations on a Railroad for the whole of Europe,’ 
and soon after returned to England for the purpose of making his schemes 
public. In 1820 he published a seven- and -si-xpeiiny octavo, which went 
through five editions in live years, entitled * Observations on a General Iron 
ItailAvay, or Laud Steam Conveyance, to Supersede the Necessity of Horses 
in ail Fubiio Vehicles : shewing its vast Superiority in cvci-y Respect over 
the present Pitiful Meth.ods of Conveyance by Turnpike-Roads arid Canals.* 
In this work, among advantages to re'sult from the new system, Gray 
shewed that fish, vegetables, agricultural and other perishable produce 
might be rapidly carried from place to place ; that two post deliveries in 
the day would bo feasible; and that insurance companies Avould be able to 
nromote their own interests by keeping railway fire-engines, ready to be 


'JHansport/d to the scene of a confiagratlon at a moment’s wannng. 

|r m cosjt of construcition Gray calculated at £12,000 a mile. He wae 
decidedlj^Jn favour of •direct lines by the shortest course. His plan 
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mcluded a trunk-line Btiiight from tond^! plyiuonth 
minor lines to Pottsmouth, Bristol, DoW, .a'nd Har^h, with m 
from the latter to Korwiph ; a trunkline aIi|o. ftm Loiad<ui io Btolngham 
and Holyhead, another to Edinburgli by Koitiingham and 
secondary lines from Liverpool to; Scarborou^i, from Birnii^ham fr> 
Norwich; in short, his system, remarkable for its fi^pBpity, oomprehSnded 
all the important towns of the kingdom, and in mmf respects is prefera^e 
to that which now prevails. His plan for Ireland hjiA> grand trunkrliiae 
from Dublin to Derry, another to Kinsale, and by les^ lines ran^lj^ing; 
from these he connected all the chief towns of the island with„^e oapita^* ,, 

Whatever pflfect (Iray’s persevering labours may have lusA k ,^irect«)g 
attention to tlio subject of railways, in suggesting views th 'others,, i^y 
himself gained neither reward nor honour. His la-te years were passed hi, / 
obscurity as a dealer in glass on commiSvsion at Bketerj in which (iity;hOi 
died in October 1848, at the age of sixty-one. _ He deserves not /to 
forgotten. . ' . ^ ^ / V'; 

Tlicsc statements embody intercstinig evidence of the germination of . 
ideas and the growth of intelligence ; the time was coming for lUaturer , 
aims and increased powers of realising them. ^ 

The first authorisation of a railway by act of parliament is said to have 
been that of the SuiTcy Hallway ~ an iron track laid from Mersthl^ to 
Wandsworth in 1800; and of a short line from Cheltenham to Glonoester. 
Both have since become adjuncts or portions of other and grander lines. 

In September 1825 a railway was opened which led from the mines near 
Darlington to the wharfs on the Tees at Stockton — ^the whole dist^ce ' 
about twenty miles— for the transport of coal. At first the wagons were 
drawn by horses ; and such was the effect of easy carriag(?, that the price 
of coal at Stockton fell from 18s. to Bs. 6d. per ton ; lead was carried from ' 
the interior to tlie ships at girntly reduced rates ; and a brisk trade in lime 
sprung up wliicli had not before existed. Bhortly after the opening two 
coaclies were placed on the line for the conveyance of paasengers-^large, 
roomy vehicles, to carry twenty -six persons as a regular load, and in 
extraordinary cases half as many more, an addition wliich^ in no way 
interfered with thp speed of, the journey. They had no spring, and were 
intended to run backwards or forwards without being tamed. A block of 
wood made to press against the tire of the wheels b}’' means of an iron 
lever within reach of the driver enabled' him to check the motion or stop 
suddenly when required. Ten miles an hour was the u»ual speed, and 
seemed scarcely to require an effort from the single horse that di^ew the 
load, so seldom was there any strain on the traces ; and the smooth and; 
equable motion of the coach was a constant theme of congratulation among , 
the passengers. 11ie line originally consisted of but a single P^^fr 
with sidings at frequent intervals, at wdiich vehicles or coal-trains pa^ed 
each other. Tile fare from Stockton to Darlington — ^twelve mileSr^was 
2s. for the inside and half tliat sum for the outside. Traffic ‘be^me so 
lively between the two to\vns, owipg to the facility of trapsit^ thkt ip the 
first year the proprietors returned £500. ‘An intorcourso,’ jw was savk 
^and trade seemed to anse out of , nothing, and no one kuaw how; ana 
altogether the circumstanoe of bbstle and activity which, appeared along 
the linc, with crowds of pass^gei’s going and retaining, fomtd matt,^ 
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lof ' tic> tile wb<dc neiglibomiiood/ jSyimihu^ reeultii liave beeo 

obeyed elsie«ti^e, yhere^er legittete enterpri^a usd not wiM specula- 
tMi lygis been beoii:^ into play. ^ . 

In the foSow'tng year, two of Stevenson’s Jocoinotives were employed 
In the coal transport on the line in addition to the horses. It was no 
tmlcommon eight to see one of these engines drawing behind it a train of 
loaded wagons, weiglung ninety^two tons, at the rato of dvo miles an hour. 
In those days, steam-whistleiB had not yet come into use ^ and the dremen, 
to give notice of their approach after nightfall, threw up high into the air, 
;/roin time to time, a shovelful of, red-hut cinders, whicli could be seen at a 
ccMRsidearable distance by those moving in the opposite direction. Without 
a load the speed of the engines was not unfrequently fifteen miles an hour 
most exhilarating rate of traveliing, which at that period ^vas regarded 
as little less than marvellous. 

The year 1825 marks one of those periods in history when the specuLilive 
mania, always present in a commercial community, and more of less active, 
SttddOnly buret into delirium : projects, however visionary, were eagerly 
taken up; sliares in ideal mines were bought and sold Avith marvellous 
celerity; and thousands became dupes of their own ft>31y or thirst for gain. 
Everything' was to be done bystefim; by means of coal-gas, people were 
‘ to ride among the clouds at the rate of forty miles an hour, and whirl 
along a’tumpiko-road at the rate oftwelve mihis an hour, having relays, at 
’every fifteen miles, of bottled gtts instead of relays of hor.ses.’ A writer 
of the day remarks: ^ this nondescript gas-breathing animal, someilimg of 
the velocipede fitmily, is intended to crawl over tlie ground by protruding 
from behind it six or eight legs on cither side in altcinate succession.’ 
And referring to the numerous schemes then put forward lor railways, he 
tiiutinues: ‘ nothing now is heard of but railroads; the daily papers teem 
with notices of new lines of them in eA^ery direction, and pamphlets and 
paragraphs are thrOAvn before the public eye, recoimnendiug nothing short 
of making them general tln-oughout the kingdom.’ All the great towns of 
the north were to be connected by railways : Liveipool with Birmingham, 
Birmingham with London, Ivondon -with Dover. Tlie ironmasters — trade 
-being slack, and having an eye to btisincss — ^imd the credit of fostering the 
speculative spirit for their owm Interests. ‘ All physical obstructions,’ a$ 
Tidford said, ‘ were forgotten or overlooked amid the splendour of the 
gigantic undertakings.’ 

enterprise was, however, steadily pursaii;^ its aim amid all the 
excitement. Application had boon made to parliament for leave to lay 
dowh a railway from Liverpool to Manchester — a work then become 
indispensable to those two increasing and important towns. At that period^ 
and for some time afterwards, canal-boats, and slow, heaAy road- wagons 
were the only available means for the transport of heavy goods or bulky 
merchan&e. The charge for con Abeyance from London to Yorkshire 
amounted frequently to £13 per ton, and even at this high cost the service 
WAS very imp«(rfect. Beneficial as oanab had proved they were becoming 
mndeq^e to the growing requirements of trade. Besides the road there 
were two sanals for the ti»$c between Liverpool and Manchester, the 
didance by the latter fifty^dve miles, and the carri^e of goods in some 
i^tances ^ per too. Manchester was so' entirely dependent on Liverpool 
10 
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an object, that mj waainjo for m aiddltioiiiil wm move a Boeoijslity 
tlian a speculation. It was notorious that ^obda were ^te^pietitly 
from Liverpool to New York iu less time tlwtt to, To make 

a third canal was impossible, as the district afforded ho more «^er than 
suMced for the two already existing. A thousand tons of merchandise 
were sent daily between the two towns, and produced a yearly reverse of 
JB200,000 to the carriers. On one of the canals the prodta were so great 
that the proprietors received the amount of their original outlay eveiy 
altomato year. 

Reasonable compliance with their wishes would have .imtisfied tbo 
mercllants, who sought only to secure prompt and certain, means of tws-* 
port, not to depreciate canal property. Failing in their object, a raHWay, 
wJiicli had from time to time been talked aliout, was again discussed. The 
^Liverpool and Manchester Jhiilway Oom(>aTiy* was formed, and their 
prospectus issued in 1824. In the following year the bill came before 
parliament, and there encountered all the opposition which ,8eid&hnos«' 
could invent or ignorance employ, a.s may be seen m the pariianfentary ^ 
records of the session. The bill, however, was successfully caiirisd in 
382d. 

Home years before the Duke of ilridgewater, on heaidng the remark: 

‘ You must bo making handsomdy out with your canals,’ replied, some- 
what chaied : ‘ O yes — they will last my time ; but I don’t like the look of 
theaii tram-roads : there’s mischief in them.’ The mischief— if such it was 
— was about to be re^ilised. The duke’s agent was conferred with cm the 
subject of the railway, and an offer made liim of shares, which he met by 
the churlisli answer; ‘ All or none.’ To us in the present day it may not 
bo uninstructivc to consider some of the forms under which the spirit «f 
oi)p 08 ition strove to effect its purpose. 

Canal proprietors were ainbng the first to bestir themselves: they 
consulted I'clford ‘as to the most advisable manner of protecting their 
property;’ and the enlargement and extension of the Birmingluim and 
Liverpool, and the Ellesmere canals, were recommended by the eminent 
engineer as a preliminaiy’’ measure. To understand the value of this 
recommendation we must remember that at the period in question railways 
were generally consiilered as subordinate or accessory to canals — not as a 
new resource destined to supersede them. 

The legislature even was not exempt from incredulity, to choose a mild 
term. Stephenson’s assertion, during his examination before a committee 
of the llouse, that it would not be diMonlt to make a locomotive travol 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour, provoked! one of the members to reply thst^ 
the engineer could only be fit for a lunatic asylum, ff the <^posi^O|i 
were to be believed, the laying down of a railway would inevitably redtice 
the value of laud through which it passed, and landholders, by gradnsl 
though sure decline, be brought to the verge of mhi. As a milUon , liorses 
would be thrown out of service, no one of course ivould care about keeping 
up the breed ; and not ohly were goml horses to become as xare m paii^ 
cocks, but the 8,000,000 acres of land tliat produced the oats were to 
to a state of nature. A Quarterly Reviewer wrote : ^ As to those persons 
who speculate on making railways general throughout the kingdom, 90i 
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wdS, lii fih6n, every other Biode of conveyance by land and by 
d^irti ihem and their visionary schemes unworthy of notice. Tlie 
grbils' eada^hr^ions of the pow^ of the locomotive steam-engine) or, to 
.8|»eakin plah KngUslk, the may delude for a time, but,inuif^ 

i$Sld'/in the mortification of thode concerned.* How ridiculous this reads 
libW* W us, who see how completely the results are at variance with the 
; oonlident predictions! and equally ridiculous will our ignorance and 
pr^u^ee appear to those who come after us. 

, Pariiamentary sanction once obtained, the Liverpool and Manchester 
Itailroad Company set to work upon their novel and important undertaking 
^noyd, inasmuch as its scheme and magnitude exceeded all that had 
been’* previously attempted of a similar, nature. Stephenson, who had 
already won a repxitation, was appointed engineer, and a chief point 
detenuinOd on was that the lino should be as nearly as possible straight 
between the two towns. Tn the canying out of this design the series 
of ‘engineering difficulties’ was first encountered, the overcoming of 
•which has caHed forth an amount of scientific knowledge, of inveution, 
ingenuity, and mechanical hardihood unprecedented in tho iiistory of 
human ‘ labour. Hills were to be pierced or cut through, embankments 
raised, viatlucts built, and four miles of U'atcry and spongy bog converted 
into a hardened road. 

Tlie drainage and solidification of this bog — or Chat TMoss, its local name 
--were among the first operations. It was too soft to be walked on with 
safety, and in some places an iron rod laid on the surface would sink hy 
its own weight. An embankment twenty feCt in height was commenced, 
and had been carried some distance across the trearberons soil, when the 
‘ whole sunk down and disappeared ; and not until many thousand tons 
of earth had been depo«^ited and swallowed up was a securtj foundation 
obtained. At the softest part, known as the Mlow-moss,’ hurdles thickly 
interwoven with heath were laid down, and upon these the earth and gravel 
for the permanent way. The successful formation of this part of the line 
was looked upon at the time as no unworthy triumph over physical 
Obstacles. It was but the preGur 80 i‘ of still greater enterprises. 

Another great work was the tunnel under Liverpool, forming a direct 
passage to the docks without interfering with the streets. Its length is 
2250 yards — ^nearly a mile and a half— the width 22 feet, and height 16 • 
feirt, and for greater part of the distance it pierces the solid rod sandstone 
rock of the district. It was begun in 1826, and finished in September 1828, 
at a cost of £34,791, Besides this there is a tunnel of smaller dimensions, 
200 yards in length, leading to the passenger-station, situated in the liigher 
parts of Liverpool at some distance from the docks. 

A more than ordinary interest attaches to the history of these works, 
from the fact of their being the first of the kind : suffice it, however, to 
state, that sixty-three bridges were built at different parts of the line, 
most of them of stone and brick. Two capacious tunnels were excavated, 
ilhd kix cuttings through elevations, out of whidi were taken more than 
3,000;^ ^bic yards of earth, stone, and gravel. These materials were 
used^ln the formation of ejliabankments, for bt^ges, .and other masonry. 
Hiqjfeoulfie fine of miB weighed 3847 tons, and the chairs which held 
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them i» place 14i2§ tons; and tho total cost amcmnted .to 

times more than lisd been estimated. ^ ^ , . . < 

During the execution of the works^a qdest^ of cio^ttslde^^ 
had to be decided : whether horses, stationary dr 

should bo the tractive power, A high rate ot s^eed^ if not Irppbssib^, 
waiii, as we have seen, considered unsafe, otherwise the «mploymeiit o^ 
animals would hardly have been thought of. The tet;lwo^hawever> :W 
soon set aside ; and early in 1829, when the wOiphs vdf raUway ijittpe 

well advanced, the directors advertised a prize of £500 for the h^ , 
motive engine. The stipulations were, that it should drAw at least 
times its own weight— the latter limited to tons-^id ^ 
springs, and not exceed iifteenfoct in height; that it should A 
maximum pressure of hi'ty pounds to the inch, make no smoke, 
with its load, not less than ten miles an hour. The appearanoo of the •ndbdedlf, 
tisemeut elicited afresh the shafts of ridicule, as well as the 8itriQttti^; |if 
])ractical men. Mr Nicholas AVood, in his * Treatise on Railroads,' eayl^, 
‘ It is far from my purpose to promulgate to the world that the r3WUc<*lwS 
expectations, or rather jn'ofcHnicm^ of the ^nthtmoMic litill be 

realised, or Unit we shall see^ engines travelling at the rate of twelve, 
sixteen, eighteen, or twenty miles an hour. Sothing could do more 
harm towards their general adoption than the promulgation of such 
nonsense.’ * 

Having now come to the period when the locomotive engine %ures pr^ 
rainenlly in railway history, we must take a brief suryey of the origin 
development of this important and interesting invention. Excepting the 
machines made for ICanghi — to be hereafter mentioned— Leupold’s appe^ 
to have been the earliest steam-engine appUcalde to locomotive purpoa^; 
but the first practical idea of applying steam-power to wheeled carriages is 
due to Dr Robison, by wlioin it was communicated to Watt in 1769. Some 
time afterwards the latter made a model of a high-pressure locomotive, and 
described its principle iu his fourth patent in 17^, wluch, aanong certain 
hnproveuionts, specified ‘a portable steam-engine, and machinery for 
moving wheel-carriages.’ AVatt, however, l)ad doubts as to the safety of his 
inacliine, and mentioned the siiliject to one of his friends, Murdoch, who 
tliree years afterwards constructed a model of a locomotive which proved 
the correctness of, the previous calculations. * This engine,’ we are told, 
* was made in 1787, and persons are still alive who saw it in that year drive 
a small wagon round a room at his house at Redruth; in ComwalJ* Among 
those who saw it was Richard Trevithick, who, in 1802, took out a patent 
for a similar invention.’ \ , , 

Singularly enough, a similar model was exhibited the same year at thdi 
opposite end of tlie kingdom. Symington’s locomotive was then shewn 
in the house of Mr Gilbert Measom at Edinburgh. He pursued th^ 
experiment, and in 1796 worked a steam-engine on a line of tumpike'^road in 
Lanarkshire and the acyoining .county. Then followed that by Trevithick 
and Vivian in 1802, which ran oil the Merthyr tram- way, an4,^ew a load 
of ten, tons at the rate of five miles an , how. Slight ridges were left 
in the edge of the whe^s and on , tk© trams, to prov^t their slipping 
round, and to insure a fotm];d movement. That without thia . preoautnm 
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coRld \fQ adhesiion or advance wae m idea that long prevailod^ , The 
(Mae of this sUpping lay in the construction of ;the engine, i^hieh had 
M one oylindlas, atnd the crank* hailing to pAsa two centres during one 
s«ra«(dotion of the wheel, the consequence was an oooaeional slow, 43ragging 
molkm. IVevithick, who wae a man of great aBility^ and one to whom steam^ 
feeomoiion is much indebted, afterwards made a carriage to run on common 

which combined several of the arrangements now in use. Tbe fire- 
phme was surrounded by water, and the waste steam blown off through the 
amoke * pipe to produce a draught. The cylinder was placed inside the 
.boiler fbr economy of heat, and the fore-wheels made to turn by craiiks 
miniK^ed with the piston-rod, but with one c}dmder only the motion was 
Very ijrregttlar. This engine was exhibited on one of the roads in Lambeth 
in 1806, witiioat, however, exciting more than a temporary interest. 
Three yeatrs previously another locomotive by Trevithick had blown up — 
an aeoidout which created so much dread of high-pressure steam-carriages 
that a feeling of alarm arose respecting their use, which in some quarters 
l» not even yet entirely dissipated. 

Blenkinsop, of Middleton Colliery, near Ltieds, constructed a locomotive 
In 1811, the wheels of which were cogged ifcd ran in toothed rails ; a noisy 
contrivance, intended to overcome the imaginary diflSculty — want of bite 
-Hand effectually preventing rapid motion by its enormous friction. The 
engine had two cylinders, and so far was an improvement on tliose which 
pi‘eceded it, and laboured along at five miles an hour. I'ho t 'hajiinans came 
nmet with a new plan : a chain stretched from one end to the other along 
the middle of a tram -way was imssed once round a wheel fUod beneath 
the cacria^, and this wheel being made to revolve by (lie action of 
machinery, its bite on the chain caused the whole to move forwards. This 
method involved so groat an amount of friction thiu it was abandoned 
lilmost as soon as tried, llruiiton followed in 1B13 ^ith mechanical legs 
ftfid feet attached to the rear of his engine, intended by thesir alternate 
walking motion to propel it continually onwards, and prevont the slippiug 
eff the wheels on tlie rails. Considerable ingenuity was displayed in this 
contrivance, which perfonned web, and in certain cases might be employed 
with advantage, but was not well adapted to locomotive propulsion, Tl»e 
dMculty against which it was espcciiUly applied was soon proved to have 
, no existence. 

, , Durii^ the same year Blackett repeated Trevithick's experiments at 
Wylam, in Northumberland ; and the fact was satisfactorily demonstrated 
that, in ordinary circumstances, and with clean rails, the adhesion between 
the wheel and, the rail was sufiicient to oausq a progressive motion. It 
would have been proved long before had the engines and tram-plates been 
heavier : both were too light ; and the slipping so much complained of had 
been an accident!, not a necessary consequence. 

Meantime Stephenson was busy at Killingworlh, in another part of 
Northumberland, making and testing locomotives. In 1814 he vended the 
eipsariments of other inventors, and went beyond them all in the perfection 
and performance of his machinery. He took out patetits in the two 
following years for engines, that with a load of twenty tons, and on 
smooth rails, wmdd ti’avel Are miles an hour, and ten miles without a 
load. No better result at that time was looked for. The possibility of 
14 
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ttaaasporting heaTy ^oods with facility afra slow pace having been dem^- 
etmted, ail that t0«nft*n6d was to make it available. 

Before the Lir^rpooi and Manchester Company advertised their pvize of 
£500, they sent a deputation to Killingworth to .witness the workiiig of the 
loooinotives, with a view to the omploymewt of a similar power on Ihe Ime 
then in progress. Althongli the rails were not Imd with that precision now 
considered so indispensable, the deputation fonnd that' the lo^aaotives , 
been kept at work with n^nch regnlarity, drawing hespHS^yj^iaih^ trites of 
wagons front the coahpits to the i^ips in the Tyne. They r8|MMted in 
favour of locomotive power, and in accordance vdth theh^ deoision the 
advertisements appeared. ‘ ' 

nie 8th of October 1829 was fixed for the trial, and on the ifppohtted 
day three engines were brought forward to compete for theprisse ! a^ com- - 
petition which involved much more than tlxe winning of £500. 8tepheh^(m 
was there with his Mocket^ llackworth with the JSanspmeUy and 
waite and Ericson with the NoveUt/. The test assigned was to. rim a 
distance of thirty miles at not less than ten mfles m hour, backwards and 
forwards along a two-mile level near Bainhill, with a load three thhes tbfj ' 
weight of the engine. The Novelty y after running twloa along' tile 
was disabled by failure of the boiler-plates, and withdrawn. The JSans^Hlsi^ 
traversed eight times at a speed oJ' nearly fifteen miles an hom:, when it 
was stopped by derangement of the machinery. The JRoc/ifot was the only 
one to stand the test and satisfy the ‘ conditions. This engine travelled 
over the stipulated tliirty miles in two hours and seven minutes nearly, 
with a speed at times of twenty-nine miles an hour, and at the slowest 
nearly twelve; in the latter case exceeding the advertised maximum, in the 
former tripling it. Hero was a result I An achievement so surprising, «o . 
unexpected as to be almost incredible. Was it not a delusion? — ^had it been 
really accomplished ? — and could it be done again ? 

The prize of £500 was at once awarded to the makers of the JSocte. 
Their engine was not only remarkable for its speed, but also for the conr 
trivanct»s by which that speed was attained. Most important among them 
was the introduction of tubes passing from end to end of the boiler — said 
to have been suggested by Mr Booth, secretary to the company — liy means 
of which so great an additional surface was exposed to the radiant heat 
of the fire, that steam was generated much more rapidly, attd a higher 
temperature maintained at a smaller expenditure of fuel than usual. The 
tubular boiler was indeed the gi'and fact of the experiment. Without tubes 
steam could never have been produced with the' rjipidity and heat essential 
to quick locomotion. In mgre senses than one the trial of the three 
locomotives in October 1829 marks an epoch. 

By burning coke instead of coal, tiie stipulated suppression of smoke 
was effeett^d : the quantity consumed by the Nocket during the experiment 
was liaJf a ton. The coke and water were carried in a tender attached to 
the engine, , * - 

On the 15th of September 1830 the railway was opened. The two great 
towns, with due r^rd to the importance of the event, made preparations 
for it with a spirit and liberality worthy of their wealth and enterprise. 
Members of the government, and distlnj^ished ind^uals from various 
quariers, wgehm^ fee present at the opening. 0^ the memorable 
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(k^, a train was formed of eight locomotives and twenty-eight carriages, 
in^, which were seated the eminent visitors and other persons inreseHt on 
the occasion, to the number of 600. The N<irikwmvitmy one of the 
iiao^t powerful of the engines, took the lead, followed by the train, which, 
as it rolled proudly onwards, impressed all beholders with a grand idea of 
the energies of Art, and of the power destined soon afterwards to edTect 
greatest of, civil revolutions. At Farktield, seventeen miles frOm 
Manohei^, a halt was made to replenish the water 'tanks, when the 
aocident occurred by which Mr Huskisson lost his life, and tempered the 
triumph by ^ general sentiment of regret. The proceedings, however, 
thoii^ subdued, were carried out in accordance with the aixangements 
presittibed. . 

Business began the next day. The NvrOmmhrinn drew a train With 
130 passer^rs from Liverpool to ManeJiester in one hour and fifty 
minutes; and before the close of the week six trains daily were regularly 
running on the line. The surprise and excitement already created were 
ful^her increased when one of the locomotives by itself travelled the 
thirty*one miles in less than an hour. Of the thirty sbigc-coaches which 
•had plied between the two towns, all but one went off the road very soon 
after the opening, and their 500 passengers multiplied at once into 1600. 

In December commenced the transport of goods and merchandise, and 
afforded further cause of astonishment ; for a loaded train, weighing eighty 
tons, was drawn by the planet engine at from twelve to sixteen miles an 
hour. In February 1831 the Samson accomplished a greater* feat, having 
conveyed 16;4J tons from Liverpool to Manchester in two hours and a half, 
including stoppages — as much work as could have been perfonned by 
seventy horses. 

!Thare are many now in their manhood wlio will remember the wonder 
find exmtement created by those results in all parts of the kingdom. The 
facts could not be disputed. Neither the laws of nature nor science could 
be brought to accord with the views of tliose who saw in tlie new agencies 
the elements of downfall and decay. Evcji the company had gone sur- 
prisingly astray in their calculations, lielieving that the major part of 
the^ business and of tlieir revenue would be derived from the transport of 
heavy goods, they had set down Ju20,000 a yeaa* only as the estimated 
return from passenger traffic ; and scarcel}^ a week had jmssed before they 
b0eu*nc aware of the fact, as agreeable as it was unexpected, that passengers 
brought the greatest return. The wbple number convey;ed from the time 
of opening to the end of the year-r~three months and a half— Was more 
than 71,000. 

From all accounts of locomotives it appears that some of the first con- 
Stmeted ware intended to run on common roads. According to Du Ilaldb, 
the history of such carriages begins at an earlier date than is commonly 
supposed. He relates that, about the year 1700, the Jesuit missionaries 
in China invented C^rtaifi mechanical curiosities for the entertainment of 
the emperor Kanghi. * They caused a wagon to be made of light wood, 
about two long, in the middle whereof they placed a brazed vessel full 
of live coAls, mid upon them, an eolipile, the wind of which issued through 
a little pipe ^npon a sort of wheeF made like the sail of a windmill. This 
16 ^ 
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little wheel turned another with an axletrce, «nd by that means the wag^ 
was §et a-riuijtung for two hours together ; but fbr fhar there should not be 
room enough for it to ju?oceed constantly forwards, it wasoontrivod to naove 
circularly in the following manner To the axletree of th6 two hind-Wheek 
was fixed a small beam, and at the end of this beain ano^heraxletree ^sed 
through vthe stock of anotlier wheel, somewhat larget' than the rest f and 
accordingly as this wheel was nearer or farther from it described 

a greater or lesser circle. The same contrivance was lik^so apt^ifod to a 
little with four wheels : the eolipile was hidden in the middle o^ the 
.ship, and the wind issuing out of the two small pipes filled the little Mis 
and made them turn around a long time. The artidee being conoe^dad, 
there was notliing heard but a noise like wind^ or that which water mdl^a 
about a vessel.* 

i5ome years later Cugnot produced a steam-cattiage at Paris, whicli^ after / 
having proved its inefficiency, was laid aside, and i$ still to be seen id th^ 
Conservatoire des Arts et M^jtiers. In 1 772, the American, Oliver Evaidr, ' 
began to experiment on steam with a view towards employing it as ,a ' 
substitute for animal power., * In the year 1786 he petitioned the; lljgiBK 
lature of Permsylvania for the exclusive right to use hi» improVeniewfii ftt 
mills and his steam- wagous in tluit state. The committee to whom the 
petition was referred heard hhn very patiently wliilc ho described the mill 
improvements, but his representation^ concerning steam-wagons made them 
think him insane : ’ his petition as regarded the wagons was refused. Kvans 
foresaw that steam would one day be the prime agent of locomotion, and 
he friifiueiitly' declared that the lime would come when travellers would be 
conveyed ou good turnpike-roads at the rate of fifteen miles an liour, or 
300 miles a day, by a contrivance similar to his own. Within the next 
tliu*ty years numerous attempts were mode by inventors in this country to 
employ steam-power on common roads. The prospect appeared promising ; ■ 
for if once successful, there were excellent highways already prepared on 
which to conduct a traffic, thereby saving all the outlay required for a 
perfectly level or independent route. Trevithick’s experhnents have, 
alr^dy been mentioned. Griffitli brought out a steam-carriage in 1821, 
portions of which were the invention of a foreigner, Another by (lordon, 
in 1822, was contrived to work inside a large iron drum, as a squirrel runs 
in his revolving cage; with what advantage does not appear. Gumey, 
reputed as the mo^t persevering of all the experimentalists, next took up 
the subject, and produced an engine ingeniously constructed, and in which 
the objection as to noise was to a great extent overcome. Instead of 
allowing the waste steam to be blown off by puffs, as in the usual way, it 
was made to enter a chamber, from which, by a sp^ial contrivance, it 
issued with a steady and noiseless current, and created a draught as it 
passed to the fhnnel. In 1826 it performed the journey from London to 
Bath, and in a manner that indicated liow much remained to be improved 
before the sanguine hopes of the inventor could be realised. Other 
competitors were in the field— Ihinee, Maoerone, Church, and Hancock, 
among the most prominent: Gurney, persevering, had in 1831 three 
steam-carriages running for the conveyance .of passengers on the road from 
('heltenham to Gloucester. Four trips a day were kept up February , 
to June, at a greater rate of speed than that of the sfoge-coat^es on tlie 
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nino miles of road^ and at half their fares. In that time 3000 
fiassengers had been conveyed, with an expenditure of £60 for coke, 
besides high wages to the engineer and his attendants. The sucoesB was 
such as might hate led to a permanent undertakbg, had not a formidable 
» <]pposttion been organised* li^urious reports were indastriously circulated, 
and all travellers cautioned ag^st trusting themselves to the dangers of 
steam ; and^ for more edbetual hinderauce, a portion of the road was covered 
to a depth of eighteen inches with loose stones. In attempting to pass 
this impediment the working- axle of the engine was broken, which for 
the time put a stop to steam -communication between Cheltenham and 
Uibucester. Before my steps could be taken to renew it, a number of 
turnpike acts bad been hurried through parliament, by which excessive 
tolls — from 40 b. to 68s. — were imposed on carriages drivem by steam 
machinery, to he paid at each time of passing. These measures, while 
they checked the operations of the enghicere, proved that legislators 
could overlook the fact, that roads arc more injured by horses’ feet than 
by wheels. 

In the same year Hancock started a Bteiim-icarriago — 77<e Jw/awif— to run 
betvreen Stratford and London, which excited much attention from the 
compactness and elBciency of its arrangements, and led to attempts in 
other quarters. Sanguine projectors promised lines of steam -omnibuses 
for all the great tlioroughfiires of London and the suburban districts, and 
Coaches for Bristol and Birmingham. Meantime Oumey had petitioned 
parliament : a committee appointed to consider the subject of his memorial 
reported in favour of the introduction of steam -carriages ou tiumpikcs- 
'xoads; the increasing enthusiasm, liOwCVer, for railways at that period 
diverted inventive enterprise into another diroctiop, besides which t)i(‘ 
indiscreet zeal of the advo(!atcs of the carriages rtsised feelings unfavour- 
able to success. To talk of travelling twenty- live miles an hour on a 
tumpik^-road, with all its windings, all its regular and accidental traffic, 
was probably a mistake : half that speed would be the highest cornpatible 
with public safety. It is still a question whether highway locomotives 
might not be employed with profit and convenience between railways* and 
towns lying a short distance off the line. 

The liistory of an invention, like that of an individual, interests us more 
, In its account of early struggjles than of ultimate triumph. We dwell 
' : with varied emotions on tlie first attempt, the appearance of the genn, its 
giTOwth and upspringing. Errors, disappointments, and difficulttes often 
make ns tremble for the result ; but the error is avoided, the disappoint- 
ment gives -^dgour to a new effort, the difficulty becomes m impulse to 
more strenuous esertion — and success crowns alike the endeavour and the 
aspiration. After that, though we may be gratified or astonished at the 
results, we feel that, the secret charm of the interest has ceased. The 
Imgering doubt, the quick hope, arc no longer there to arouse and animate 
us in our own career. The race commanded our whole sympathies, and 
called out our latent energies. The arrival at the winning-post brings a 
j9^h of exultation — a brief thrill, which puts an end to the generous hope, 
oilger joy, of the earlier career. 

0 ^ , 

We OOwe now to that pmod in the history of railways when attempt 
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{)ft8ied into the fahiess of enterprise. The $Reoeas of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Kailway revived some of the pr(^ect6 of the yeax 1825, and in 
1830 two schemes which had been put forth for a railway from London to , 
Birmingham Were combined, the object being four Imes it lail throughout 
the whole distance. Had this original intention be^ carried into , effect, 
there is great reason to believe that the advantages whkh It offered would 
have more than compensated for the additional eoet involved in such a 
width of roadway. Ultimately, however, a double line of rails , was 
decided oh, and Wlall brought before parliament and read a ffrst time in 
February 1832. Being referred to a committee, it metwifh a most sewrehing 
investigation and strenuous opposition, notwithstanding which it passed 
the Commons, but was thrown out by the Lords* Two noblemen, whose 
estates lay near Watford, exerted fdl their powerfhlr influence, against it ; 
and the company, for their unsuccessful attempt, were put to an expense of 
£32,000. They .carried their i)oint in the next aesi^on at a total cost of 
£72,868, the bill liaving passed in May 1833. Mr K. fetephensofl W|» ^ 
gaged as engineer, and very soon eighty miles of the worlfcs were in progress. 

The original estimated cost of this railway was in round 
£2,500,000 : owing, however, to the unforeseen dilficnlties, to the rise In the 
})iice of iron from £9 to £14. per ton, and the panic in commercial affilhrs ' 
in 1836, the acjtual cost amounted to £2,000,000 more. The line, 112i* 
miles in length, was opened for the entire distance in September 1838. 

In 1839 the total received for passenger traffic was £608,564 ; in the first 
six months of 1851 it amounted to £723,862, besides £453,717 for the 
transport of Coal, live-stock, and merchandise — making a sum of £1,177,57® 
received in l^alf a year. The working expenses for the same period were 
£415,420. In 1846 the name of the line was changed to ‘ Lond<m and Horth* 
Western,’ under which it now in<4ude8 a group of railways with extmji^v© 
ramifications — their united capital being at the time £22,989,310. The 
company own 188 stations ; and, including lines leased, or supplied with 
locomotive power, they work altogether 863i miles of rail. According 
to the published report, the working stock consists of — 563 engines ; 562 
tenders ; 1 state -c.arriage ; 556 first-class, mail, and composite carriages; 489 •' 
second-class; 345 third class ; 259 horse-boxes ; 24«3 carriage* trucks ; 20C» 
guards’ brake and parcel- vans ; 8062 wagons ; 203 sheep-vans ; 1155 crlb- 
raiJs; 6150 sheets; 65 parcel-carta and trucks; 24 travelling post-offices and 
tenders ; and 162 horses. 

The Grand Junction line oomiecting Birmingham with Liverpool is a 
rare if not the only instance of a great railway having been sanctioned by 
parliament without opposition. The bfll wps passed in 1833, and the line 
opened in 1837, The act for the Eastern Counties line was obtained in 
1836 ; a portion was opened in 1840 ; as far as Colchester, 5Ji miles, in * 
March 1843; and the line through Cambridge to Brandon in 1845. The 
act for the London and South-Western passed in 1834— opened May 1840 *. 
the South-Eastern in 1836— opened February 1844 ; the Brightmi m 1837 
—opened 1841. The short line to Blacki^l was opened in 1840 : the , 
Great Nortljem, formerly the London and York, in August 1860 ; it now 
comprehends, with its loops and branches, 285 miles. Aooorffinjg to, the act 
passed in 184U, the line from Chester to Holyhead was to have been carried 
across the Menai Bridge ; this act was amended in tie lii^wiiiig year. Jr 




1843 the :fir8t stone of the Bi^tannia Bddge was laid-^in March 1850 
ftas opened for tragic. As is well known, the passage of the strait and, 
; hjf the Conway is effected by means of the famous iron tubes — capai^as 
/ Itmnel^ placed high in air, and aeotire under the heaviest trains : — . 

* Structures; df n^ore amhitious enterprise 
Than tnSnSirS^li}, In the age of old roinance, 

To theh owh Merlin’s magic bare ascribed.^ 


A line from Edinbtu^h to Balkcith, worked by horseS, was Oommenced 
in 1626, and opened in 1831 ; that to Glasgow in 1842 } the other Scottish 
railways, one of whkh extends north as far as Aberdeen, are all of more 
recent coustruction. The Dublin and Kingstown was the hrst Irish line, 
opened in 1834 r ftOts^for the others were oljtained in 1836 and 1637. , 

Tlie bill for the Great Western Kailway first came before parliament in 
1833, in the ikOe of an active opposition which ultimately led to its rejection 
by the Lords, after an outlay of £30,000 on the part of the promoters of 
the measure. The seats of learning, Eton and Oxford — behind-hand in 
knowledge — particularly distinguished themselves in their antagonism. 
To have a station near the famous grammar-school or the ancient university, 
with a railway reaching to the metropolis, was to be fatal to the studious 
luid steady habits of boys on the one hand, and of young men on the other ; 
and on this poor assumption the course of a grand ameliorating enterprise 
was for a time efiectually hindered. 

Application having been renewed, the bill passed in 1835. I'he parlia- 
mentary proceedings from first to last cost £89,197 — a literally wasteful 
expenditure, and one that involves a permanent taxvon tlie travelling 
public, in the higher rate of fares which they are made to pay. A purl ion 
of the line was opened in 1838; to Bristol in 1841 ; and to ICxater, i94 
miles, in 1845. 

' It had first been proposed to make the station of the London and 
Birmingham Company serve also for the Great Western, the first half* 
dozen miles leading from the metropolis to be common to both ; but as tlie 
country to be traversed presented favourable levels, Brunei, wlio had been 
appointed engineer, recommended the adoption of a broad gauge, or width 
between the rails of seven feet. With the exception of tlxe Eastern 
Counties line, wiiere Braithwaite had laid the rails five feet apart, the 
j^uge on the Birmingham, and all the principal lines then undertaken, was 
four feet eight and a half inches, consequently the idea of using any 
portion of the line in common had to be given up. The Great Western 
Company cliose an independent station, and sanctioned theii* engineer's 
project, which involved a wider roadway, and greater dimensions in all the 
details and works, than on oth(‘c lines. The gauge of four feet eight and a 
half inches was that which— perhaps without any specific reason — Imd long 
been used in the mining districts : Stephenson adopted it on the Liverpool 
;and Manchester line, and lionce it became the standard for other lines ; not 
that opinion was unanimous in its favour, for the Bennies among others 
;*ltad declared in favour of five feet prior to 1830. The narrow gauge is 
adopted in Eranoe, in the United States, and in Belgium— where,, on, the line 
front Gkent to Antwerp, the width is but *threc feet nine inches. With 
few aacueptioiisj..^ the Itaiian and German lines are also on the narrow 
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: the Basle ajiidi fetrasburg is six ^et tliree inches ; and the Bntbh Itos ; 
are six feet six inches. Five and six feet is the gauge of some of tlii' 
IHsh lines. 

Brunei ccnsidcted that with a seven feet ^ shoold bo able to 

insure smooth and steady motion ; the bodies p{ the carriages would be ^ 
between and not above the wheels, as on the narjoy. gauge— an arrange- 
ment, by the not, now carried out in practice* Ordinary oarti^es 
and other vehicles might be conveyed on low trucks without difficulty^ 
owing to thie increased width ; and, more than all, the looOmotivea would be. 
adapted for extraordinary developments of power. ^ The increased expense^ 
excited murmurs and an inquiry, but without leading to any alteration. , 
On the Eastern Counties line the directors had found it necessary to' 
abandon the five feet gauge for the narrower one universally adopted on , 
lines with which they came into connection. In efibeting the alteration ; 
they took up and relaid eighty-six miles of rails. 

When in 1844 the line from Bristol to Gloucester was opened^ which, 
by the influence of the Great Western Company, had been laid oh th« 
broad gauge, all the practical inconveniences of ^ break of gauge’ were imme- 
diately felt. Travellers from Bristol nr Birmingham, compelled to pass 
with all their baggage from one set of carriages to another, were not &ow 
to murmur and threaten ; and at the laiter-mentioned town a public meeting 
was held to remonstrate against the continuance of the intciTuption. 

Tliis ma,y be considered as the first move in the ‘ battle of the gaugiel^ 
which has been fought with the spirit and pertinacity ever excited by a 
desire for gain, or the hope of circumventing an opponent. The territory 
lying between the two rival lines — the Great Western and the North* 
Western— wA the prize contended for. Whichever ol)tained possession 
would be able to keep the other from any share in the traffic. Active 
measures wore taken on both aides ; and troops of engineers, surveyors, 
and levellers, taking possession of the ground, tasked themselves to the 
utmost to prepare their plans and speciflcjitions for the memorable BOth of 
November 1845 — that Sunday, before midnight of which the * standing 
otders ’ required the documents to be lodged at the lioard of Trade. Such 
a running, riding, driving and steaming, contrivance and circumvention, 
then took place throughout the length and 'breadth of the land as were 
never before heard of. As the evening closed in, messenger after messenger 
rushed into Parliament Street at headlong speed, panting with excitement, 
and delivered his burden of papers and parchments into the custody of tlje 
government officials. Tlie stir was universal, for similar documents had 
to be placed in the hands of every clerk of the peace of every parish across r 
which a milway had been projected — and how few were there that escaped \ 
in the mad excitement of the day ! More thiin 1200 companies — one^ 
half having registered their prospectuses — Imd been started : the capjiitsl^ 'I' 
represented by those registered was £563,203,000. 

From 1801 to 1840, 299 railway acts and extensions of acts were 
passed ; the numbers in the following years serve as an index of the specu- 
lative spixit of the time. In 1841, 19 were passed ; in 1842, 22 ; in 1848j , 
24;'in 1844, 48; in 1846, 120; in 184G, 272; in 1847, 184; in 1848, 88; m 
1849^85; and in 1850, 36. The London and North-Western ifhimes, ^ 
August 1845, were selling at £252; the Great Western^ £298; , 
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tliis others in pro|K*fctloh — an eitmotdinaay dse, follow^ $oon 
t^pbc^ards hy a fall of from 60 to 800 per cent. 

, : l^early: 600 railway bills came before parliament in 184C. ' In the same 
jeaftion the gau^-ciuestion. was dkcttseed, and the Great Western projects^ 

^ ator i%orouB jbyestigation, were authorised nnder certain oonditionB ; at 
i the tutme tiirne a comm^on of »ci«ntifio individuals was appointed to test 
the merits of the respective |ffiii%es. Many persons will remember the 
experiments made by l^ofessor Barlow and the astronomer-royal in January 
1846-~remarkable for the extraordinary vdocity at which the trial -trips 
on broad ^ind narrow lines' were made. Their report embraced tlie whole 
healing of the question, the dij^iculties of break of gauge were fiiUy con- 
sidered, advantages and disadvantages balanced; and although in some 
respects the brand gauge was to be preferred, they recommended that as 
the greater part of England was already laid with the 4 feet 8i gauge, 
it alone should be maintained and permitted ‘ in all public raU^vmys how 
under constraotion^ or hereafter to be consti ucted ih Great Britain/ 

^Tbe appearance of this report kindled a lively controversy; the Board 
of , Trade did not hold themselves bound by all the recommendations; and 
pennission was eventually given to the Great Western Company to extend 
their broad gauge to Eugby, to Birmingham, and Wolverhampton ; also to 
the whole south and west of their existing line from Loudon to Bristol 
and Exeter, and to be confined to those limits. Thus the question was 
{Compromised, and scope aUowed for an active competition, which still 
exists between the two companies most interested. 

It is not diiFicult to perceive that railway legislation is yet susceptible of 
amendment : there is no good reason w’hy enormous expenses should be 
incurred in carrying a bill through parliament — expenses Ajurious alike 
to the companies and the public. The placing of railways under the 
control of the Board of Trade in 1840 was a step, but not far enough, in 
the right direction. The Boai-d arc empowered to forbid the opening of 
any line which they may consider unsafe, and to compel such idteratious 
ee public safety requires, particularly with respect to bridges, viaducts, or* 
oroesings. All disputes between difieiing compauieft ai’u to bo referred to 
them, and they can order returns of all accidents that take place, and 
institute inquiry according to circumstancos. Then, in 1844, on act was 
passed designed to protect the public against the cousequenoes of monopoly 
<Ki tlie part of railway companies. By its provisions govenament was 
e^bled to revise the tolls and charges of any railway of which, twenty- 
one years after the passing of the act, the profits should exceed 10 per 
clB^ and rMuco them to this value. They mi^ also, on giving three 
mbntlisf notice, purchase any railway at a price estimated from the average 
of tire three preceding years ; and further, for the protection and benefit 
of traveHers, all companies sanctioned in 1844, or in any subsequent session, 
were to provid<j third-class carriages as prescribed by certain regulations : — ^ 
; ^ The hoxir of etartmg to be subject to the approval of the B(^rd of 

; Tfade. 

* ‘ Tlie speed to be, upon an average, not less than twelve miles am hour for 

tto wlkOle distance trayielted, includh^ stoppages. 

>*TSi!^iraiu sbsB, if take up and set down passengers at every 

poesenger-statiozi. 

2St 



* The carrtftged ehali he provided ahd protected the 

weather in a mexmeir setlfi&ctory to tl^ Bc^d 0 ^ 

* The fare of each peieenger shall not exceed pe^j a mile. 

* Each passenger sbaJl be cdlowed to take haK 4^ hip»lredwe%ht of XoggagOi. ' 

not being mert^andwe or other articles carried hirb.or pro&^ iriithoiat 
extra charge ; and any excess of luggage is to benharg^ by weijg^ $t ^ 
the lowest rate charged for paasengers' luggage by other tmlna. ; , : 

* Children under three years of age, accompanying pasaengeiiu, aire, to hiiir ^ 
taken without charge f and under twelve years of age^ at hidf*{»dee.' < . 

In certain cases the companies have been allowed to Change some pf 
these regulatiqilS others, but not less suitable or : as regards 

the fare the statute is imperative ; it is not to exceed Id. a lUQe, 
though it may be lower. No toll is levied on third*clasB fares, but on aE 
other sums received for passenger -traffic 5 per cent- must i)e paid to , 
government. The act also regulates the oh^es foi‘ the conveyance of ! 
troops, police, and persons employed in the public; service : oomnnssiioned 
of&cets may travel in hrst> class carriages at a fare not exceieiiln^ a 
mile.; soldiers and policemen at Id. a mile Ln thbrd-class carriages ; and stcum 
are to be conveyed at 2d. a ton per mile. AU oompanies are fumSr 
bound to permit the erection of an electric telegraph s3ong their lines if 
requu'cd for Her Majesty's service; and oom^K^nsation for loss of life, or 
injury while travelling is substit^tod for the law of deodand wmeb 
formerly prevailed. And last, paid inspectors and commisfiioiieTS am 
appointed to see that the ;|u:ovisions of the act are duly enforced and 
obeyed. 

Had it not been for the regulations adecting tliird-class passengers, tbsil' 
large section of the travelling community would, we may believe, have 
foimd themselves still ridiug in open boxes, exposed to all weather, obliged 
to start at hours expressly chosen for their inconvenience, and delayed on 
the joumey as might suit the humour of their carriers. Even at the 
present time there is too much disposition to show small consideration to 
those who pay but a penny a mile. At many stations the second and 
third class passengers arc always drawn beyond the shelter of the roof . 
before tlie train stops whatever be the weather; and the ‘through’ transit 
is often rendered difficult to those who pay the lowest fwras. On 
some lines of railway — several even which have terimni in liondon — 
open uncovered boxes are still used as tliird- class carnages. These are 
unot^eclionablo in very fine warm weather, but in winter, or during cold 
rains or winds, an unalieltored journey becomes most painfully distressing. 

On one or two other main lines leading northwards from the metropolis/ 
the third-class carriages are bad, but the second class are worse; too lour :, 
to allow passemgers to sit upright with their hats on, and with a single opening v , 
of fifteen or eighteen inches square on each side fbr all outlook and veutila*- ,, 
tion, as though not to see the country made travelling moi'e agreeablfa. 
This is short-sighted and suicidal policy. Money, in itself, is not the only 
thing worth striving for; or if it bo, it profits beet those who exercte ft 
generous policy. Competition will do much towards amending these 
grievances, and already it is felt that the best aG(M>mmodation,attmst^ most 
traffic. The Oreat Northern has set a praiseworthy example of wii^ con 
be done with clean, convenient, and cheerful carriages^ there is still 
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Punottt^y, iktiji the tHimmutn of annoyance 
; train in rndtion, ^e ttato r^onrceA than a r^^pntation for 

C In leavi^ thi$ |ffii«t of thn sul^eot we cannot reir^ 

; W a^inai the now prevalent practice of diafigming 

of ca^ria^withikdvertiaing show-bills: it ought not 

^Irti^.idea of propellh^g om^kges by atmospheric pressure was first 
' in 1B24. A tunnel wa» to be made, 

I . !e^v|^ght, and large onouj^ to receive cannages, which, on the exhaustion 
' ;y'^#4h® by iti^ns of Jiieam-power and the admission of air at one end, 
' :«W^re to move rspi4l|^ n^der the influence of the pressure. g On this plan, 
" . whatever the lengtii of the journey, passengers would have had to trav^ in 
the dark-^ ftktal objection. It was afterwards shewn that small continuous 
tubes worked on the same principle might ])e made available ft>r the rapid 
tiimSihisaion of letters. Next Medhurst, in 1H*27, and Finkus, iU 1834, 
pirdposed improvements. In 1839-40 Clegg and Samuda laid down a mile 
;M‘^«tinOHpherio railway, as a working -model, at Wormwood, Berubs, near 
' ,,!^;$ddmgton. A nine-inch htm tube was fixed between the rails, haying on 
its upper side a continuous longitudinal valve. A piston worldng within 
the tube Was connected with the carriage by a bar passing through the valve, 
/ and on the admission of air, after exiiaustion, travelled forwards with a 
load of nine tons at thirty miles an hour. The valve being made with an 
elastic hinge opened readily as the bar advanced, and closed again imme- 
diately behind it, and was kept air-tight by a oomposition of oil and tallow. 
Abtuit the same time lloberts proposed to establish an atmospheric rail- 
way across Dartmoor-— the tube to be exhausted by water-power. A 
committee of the House sat to inquire into the merits of Samuda’s, project 
—repotted favourably, aud acts were granted. A line of nearly two 
‘miles from Dalkey to Kingstown, in extension of the Dublin and Kingstown 
was constructed in 1843, passing tlirough an ‘awkward’ district, with 
’ sharp curves, and slopes in places of 1 in 50, cireumstances to which the 
^atmospheric system is especially applicable. This is still worked at a speed 
'Of from thirty to forty miles an hour; but the other attempts made to 
. V establish a similar system on the London and Croydon, and on t)ie South 
' Devon lines, failed entirely— chiefly from imperfection in the valve, and 
■ difliculty in stopping where required. A contrivance of racks and wheels 
dn place of the continuous valve was proposed by Pilbrow in 1844; and 
„ later, a new form of valve by Hallette— two small inflated flexible tubes 
iiAdbh, acting as dosed lips, would allow of the passage of the piston and 
\ time exclude the air. And thus the question, as to whether 

atidM^pheric as preferable to locomotive power remains unsettled. 

V The tmiburst df railway enterprise in England after 1830 excited a 
..aimilar spirit in the United States. A shprt line of four miles from the 

had been constructed in isl and in 
weral snilea , of the Baltimore and Ohio Kailway Vere, completed. 

. These, as well as some other linos projected and laid down about the same 
ffitime in the coal-fidde of Pennsylvania, were worked by horses* It appeaifs, 
that loeonmriyte poVqr 'Vas first introduced at ,Laoka.wannaok, 

' iu lISS, on the line which the DahkiEwe and Hudson canals. 

2i ■ ^ ^ ^ ' 



luiWAT :■ ' 

In ISBO, W. C* Ee^eld prbpoeed of f great weetetii’; 

railway/ from the to the MIssksippt irive^, adlfitamoe 1000 milea^ 

Tins wae a magni|K:»«it project for that day^.^ i^en roalieed, 

though not in Hs ihtegrky, by a aeries of Ikas ijti^chisjg ae»?o«6 t^hoki 
region. Tlie Albany and Sdienectady line, ebcteeh nmea }n iensgj^, was ^ 
the first made in the state of New York; it waa opened m 
locomotive power. There are now in the same state nwly 1^ of 
railway. The whole country is traversed by railways in owy dir^^at ; , 
their total length at the end of 1850 was 8797 milea, and their olpat\ 
286,455,078 dollars, somewhat more tlian JC67,000,000 sterU^* 
extent to be^in operation by the close of the present year Me 
estimated at 10,000 miles. - / i,, 

A railway convention, attended by 465 delegates, was held at ®!, Lodjs 
in October 1849,, to discuss the preliminaries of a great trunk lino 
the Mlssiswppi to Oalifornia. This project has since been put forwsLrd ' ^ 
-another form by Mr Whitney: he undertakes, if Congress wiU grant!.*;,', 
sufficient breadth of land along the whole route, to lay down the Me* tfen 
miles at a time, with funds raised by the salo ^ the land on eitbe( side. 
This is a grand scheme, but it is hardly to be expected tMt Amftrkan 
enteiprise will stop short of locomotives across the Rocky Mountains. , 
Meantime the Mormons, prior to building their temple, have oomm^eda ' 
wooden railway, to cross their territory from the Salt Lake to the hHl 
country and to the sea-coast. 

According to the above statement, American railways liaye cost about 
£7000 a mile— less than one-third of the average expense of English lines. 
This arises from the cheapness of land, a rough and ready system nf 
construction, and the fact that most of the linos have but one pair of rails, 
and some of these are nothing more than plates of iron nailed down to 
continuous wooden sleepers. The rate of travelling is about fifteen and 
seldom exceeds twenty miles an liour, so that the cost for working and 
maintenance is kept' low, and the liability to accident avoided. 

In some respects the arrangements and management of American rail* 
ways are superior to our own. The carriages are from fifty to sixty feet 
long, resting at each end on a low four-wheeled truck, wliioh, turnhig on a 
pivot, admits of sharp curves being passed without danger of ‘ derailmestt^ 
*— that is, running off the rails. The seats are placed across, on either 
side of a clear central space ; and as tlie doors are at the end, a passage* 
way is thus obtained throughout the whole length of a train — an iron ' 
footplate serving to bridge over the space between the carriages. There ^ 
is a positive advantage in this arrangement ; the guard may be read^y^ 
communicated with at any time in case'of danger,. and passengers, insteuA/r 
of sitting as though packed into a tea- chest, may pass from carriage 
carriage, act>ordiiig as they may wish to clumge their seats, tolook fer i ; 
feiepd, or discover a conversal^e companion. A compartment at uii0 ,:eb^'^ ‘ 
of each carriage is reserved exclusively for the use of women* and fe ftttW 
up with washing apparatus and other conveniences. In cold weatMr iAie 
whole veldcle is kept warm by a stove, and lighted always aft ii%kt by a , 
lamp at each end. llie seats are stuffed, and have .paddM backs, in alt 
carriages 'alike, there being no distinction of first, second, or third qlaae. ' 
The principle in America is to afi^d the same accoxUmii^ation to all at the 



jpi!M;«bk scale of cliarge#;' at»d i| has fceea foun^ ibat th® ^dends 
oatM &r^ 'ave lowest .^nch emngoments 

!«S%^ »dt geaemUy aoccpta^ m Bnglaiid; but the experiment .would 
i «rth tiyiug, whether light, spoomy carriages, of only one class, with 
and moderate jtos, would idud favour on the one hand, and 

Bejaldes t^e advantages here indicated, the Amerioon carriages are but 
. hfliilf the weight of those made in’ this country; consequently the sixty or 
e^ty ^assengers which each will accommodate are conveyed with economy 
u£; locoamtive power a»4^ .almost the minimum of ‘ dead weight.’ It is a 
''temssmm 0(}cuiwmioe on ibe minor lines in England to se© a train weighing 
! ‘from twenty to thirty tons set in motion for the transport of one ton or 
less of passengers. In some quarters a new and lighter style of carriage 
has been introduced with manifest benefit; by the substitution of iron for 
wood, weight is diminished without any sacrifice of strength. 

Ttere ts yet another convenience peculiar to railway traveling in 
America which we feel bound to notice: the arrangements respecting 
luggage. The guard receives your trunks, bags, or boxes, attaches to each 
a numbered aino label, and for each one gives you a duplicate, and locks 
/ whole in a special compartment. At the Journey’s end, you choose 
muuug the porters of the respective hotels waiting on the platform, band 
your sine labels to one of them, and walk or ride away, with the comfort- 
Uble assurance that all your luggage will safely follow. Complaints about 
lost luggage are consequently rare. 

It will be said that the throng of passengers and press of business are 
90 much greater in England than America as to prevent any possibility of 
similar arrangements. Here thousands travel short distances; there hun- 
dreds travel long distances. Here from twenty to forty trains a day irom a 
«Ution scarcely satisfy the demand ; there four daily trains suffioo for the 
whole traffic. But might we not require that the most efficient and satis- 
factory arrangements should be formed where there is most work to be 
, done? If we cannot do everything better tharf all the rest of the world,, 
we ought at least to do as well. We say tliis knowing that criticism on 
railway travelling in England is too, often received as the mere expression 
of pefulanee ; tliat improvement is easier talked of than accomplished.; and 
kaowing also that errors are seldom amended unless pointed out. 

Kailways on the continent may bo said to date from 17R3, when a line 
laid down at the Creusot Foundries, near Mont Cenis : shoit lines were 
aid^queutly brought into operation in other quarters; but it was not Until 
18d& that the great movem^t was commenced, in which other countries 
had kd the way, by the authorisation of the line from Paris to Bt Germains, 
whwdi WM completed and opened towards the close of 1837. In the 
following yaw the Orleans line was umiertaken by a company, whose 
tesources proving unequal to the task, the govemm^ granted them a 
lease of ninety-fifine years, with interest guaranteed at 4 per cent., and by 
, this means tlm Works w^ finished^ Other companies meanwhile were 
difoussiug other projects: the hue from Paris to Houen was opened in May 
1843, and , shdi’tly afterwards extended to Havre^ More comprehensive 
naeasum fbliowed on the part, of the government, by which they proposed 
to lead railways from the capital to ^all the frontier of France, taking the 
: 



principal townfl: dties om tbe rotte., ‘Xli^re naw I w milh$ fimsKe^ r 

atkd in o^ratlon, ai;id 1200 mor^ k progr^y SnsAkg^^ <;^ect6^ 

a total of 4000<ijQik$ ; and Mota kng tsSkmf cmktkka^ii bo 
complete bet'ween several poinia on tlie Engliib Cbwkel and tl^e JSedita:- 
ran^i at Marseilles, while by another main Ike !£kn*deaux . aiiid; 
will be reached. The cost of the , completed ' lines up id wasS 
£46,204,704^ an amonnt which, acoordi^ to the estlinflies, wiH M 
doubled by the time all shall be in operation. ' , 

Belgium made preparations for railways in 1.834. Though but a smaH 
territory, it was so situated that travel-field of Europe, and not * hattk-field,’ 
might in future be its distinguishing appellation. Two mak Sikis uinre 
planned — ^from Ostend to Liege, and from Antwerp to Valenciennee ; 
touching the ¥Vench frontier on one side and the Prussian on the dbher^ and 
both intersecting at Malines. * The undertaking,* so reported the rainistet* ^ , 
public works, * is regarded by the Belgian government as an establislimeht 
which should neither be a burden nor a source of revenue, and requirkg 
merely that it should cover its own expenses, consisting of the charge to 
maintenance and repairs, with a further sum fbr the interest and i^pwAual 
redemption of the invested capital’ This is the principle on wbaik the 
government has acted — made the ’survey's, decided on the best routes^.laid 
down the lines, and now works them at low fares without incurring d!dbts; 

Portions of the lines were opened in 1836 ; and owing to the kvourablc 
nature^ of the country, and the diligence with which the works were 
conducted, the whole system was complete by 1841. Besides the Ikes 
belonging to the government there ifre two or three undertaken by private 
companies, of wliich tlie Groat Luxemburg is the most important : their , 
route is from near Charleroi to Strasburg, a distance of 140 miles. 
Altogether the length of the Belgian railways will be 457 miles, which, at 
the average ascertained cost of £18,016 per mile, will comprise a total, 
expense of more than £8,000,000. 

Germany followed ; the railways of other countries were permitted to . 
cross her ^ntiers, and soon nomorous Ikes were stretchmg far and wide 
throughout the empire. The traveller may now journey by rail 'from 
Ostend to the ports m tlie Baltic — ^to Posen, Warsaw, or Vienna, or from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic at Trieste. Once at Ostend, he will find an iron 
highway to Berlk or B^le, Prague, Munich, or Pesth, from whence a Kne 
will one day be led to Orsova, and eventually on to Constantkople. In 
short, a glance at the railway map of the continent will serve to shew 
how town to town and country to country are linked together from one 
end of Europe to the other ; and stHl new Ikes are projected, and those in 
progress completed. 

In most respects the railways of the United States have served aa 
models for those of Germany. In either country the natural level of the ^ 
soil is followed as much as possible, in order to hvoid the expeeaiBe of 
cuttings, embankments, or viaducts ; each finds single lines with sidfr^', 
and from four to five trams daily, at a slow rate of speed, Suflotott to the 
traffic; the style carriage used k the one is found in the other, aijl; 
k both tho scale of fares is low. The number of miles of rs^ay open;^' 
Germany is 4500, and nearly as many more ke in, progress or projected/' 
The average cost has been estimated at £13,QOO p^ mile. 



' '' '^ofi^l 

its, iiaiiwfty* JElhgllili are at work on tlie jpr^- 

5» in;Swedfin anl, Norway -j jia Eitsife a i^stem ha^ 
and in part carrl^ oat at tie a^pen^o of tke statsu A line 

, j.. to connect f OtersliiM^ ‘With Moseow, and another of 683 

with Warsaw: both are commehcd, Ftom Warsaw to Cracow a lino 
is already opened ; and a goods-Hne of 105 miles, worked by 
horses, from the lUon to the Wolga. 'The latter wais opened in 1846, four 
. years jafror the first r^way decree was issued* There is also a short lino 
.intending a few miles from St Petersburg, cbiefiy fOr pleasure traffic, 
teito others near the Capital in Southern Russia from Kiew to Odessa, 
not yet commenced. The journey from St Petersburg to Tiieste some 
. years hence ^ill be remarkable for its length, and interesting in the rapid 
cliange of latitude which it will effect. Leaving the Russian metropolis 
shivering under intenscst frost, the traveller will find himself in tlio short 
spsme of three days transported to the sunny shores of the Adriatic. 

As yet Italy has made but small progress with railways : a line partly 
opened is being laid from Venice to Milan ; another frpm Turin to- Genoa 
» approaching completion and a third from Leghorn to Horence, with 
branches to other towns in Tuscany, make up a system whose further 
extension will depend as much on enlightened views as on pecuniary 
resources. 

Spain has two railways : one of eighteen miles, from Barcelona to Mataro ; 
another, forty-five miles, from Madrid to Aranjuez. The latter, ^chiefly 
promoted by M. Salamanca, was begun in 1846 and finished in February 
1851, when it was opened or * inaugurated’ with the ceremony of * blessing 
the engines’ by the cardinal archbishop of Toledo, in presence of the 
court, the Cortes, 1000 distiuguished attendants on royalty, troops 
and halberdiers, and three miles of spectators. There ar^ four classes of 
carriages, the most inferior being without semts, and in which passengers 
are allowed to carry a burden on their head without additional charge. 
The fares are about half of those charged in Euglaud. Besides these 
home lines there are forty miles of railway belonging to Spain in the island 
of Cuba. When we mention further the line from Alexandria to Cairo, and 
those in the East Indies, for which preparations have been made, and the 
lines in Canada, all the railways of the world will be included in our brief 
siApmary. 

The history of railway communications is a vast subject to be treated of 
wiiliin narrow limits. J^esenting much to excite our interest in its earlier 
periods, in its narrative of progress from the germ to the fruit, it astonishes 
by the record of later results. With a too limited space for the details 
which these afford, we must content ourselves with such a summing up as 
may oom]jl(r^^d the more noteworthy among present results. 

Year after year since the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
l^iiway in 1830 ^s added materially to the resources and ca|)abilities of 
onr railway From local, it has grown into national importance. 

British skill and ettt^r^ have formed the fund whence fbrei^ nations 
4];^ ea^ple and etj^riehc% imd' in numerous; instances their materml 
and handiwork. The British system, whatever may be its imperfections, 
is worked and develop^ with greater vigour and activity than ahy other, 
28 . 




md remains m$|u^]Jiele4 , in the multiplied 'ij^tent ef its bp^i^s. We ' 
have Seen -irh^it ftpComii^iBiBd in 1^ and apfei^quent yseiiirs i the W 
tfwelvbmonth is atiH moire r^ai^fe;a,ble. AcbprAte the Sie|K)j$, of the 
t^ommissioilerB of &ilWhy<3 fortB^,tiie addidomd Hues opened ; 

■were in England 477 mues; in Scotland, 104; in Ir^lahd, 44-Hdtis^g 
total of the United Kingdom 0621 miles, thus distributed :--5312 ^1^ in 
England and Wales; 951 in Scotland, and 538 in Ireland* to ^eoepihor 
ISS) the lines authorised by parliament comprehended 12,18^ miles : 179 
miles having been abandoned, there remained 5382 miles m^bustruct^^^ 
and of these about 4000 miles are ^ yet untouclmd. The wlmle nuuiber 
of stations was 2030 : the number of bersons employed on raStnia^ in 
operation in England, Wales, and Scotland, in June 1850, was 60y8|5, or 
9«56 per mile ; on 1504 miles of unfinished lines the number Ms ^^884, 
or 68.15 per mile. The number of engines at work was 2436; the mileu . 
travelled over 40,101,860, or 110,333 per day; the tons of coke bunitj, ' 
627,528, Vhieh had been produced from 896,466 tons of coal. The acci- 
dent returns for the same year shewed that 2l6 persons ha*! been killed, 
and’ 266 injured — chiefly, as was stated, through want of punctuality in tlie 
arrival and departure of trains. The whole number of pa^ngers exbeedod 
60,000,000; and the grand total cost of all tlie railways amounted to 
£ 220 , 000 , 000 , 

The needs and purposes of trade were never so promptly subserved as 
now, notwithstanding the prophetic warnings to the contrary. The number 
of horses remains undiminished, and on most of our canals business has 
increased and not decayed. Arc the London markets over - supplied ? — 
straightway the excess is forwarded by rail to Birmingham, Manchester, or 
other great centres of provincial population ; and tons of vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, poultry, or fish, which in one place would have perished, form, au 
acceptable supply to hundreds of willing customers in another. The pro- 
duce of remote agricultural districts has now a value altogether unantici- 
pated a few years ago, and nature’s redundant bounties ate beneficially ^ 
distributed.' The mlnei’al produce of Yorkshire and the midland counties 
is now poured into new and wider markets ; and the inhabitant of London, 
as well as of other towns, hitherto supplied with fuel at a high cost, now 
saves one-ihird in the price of the coals he consumes. And to a i^ill 
greater extent is social intercourse promoted. Hundreds of thousands 
who, twenty years since, had scarcely ventured beyond earshot of the bells 
of their native village, have now travelled to the county town — to London, 
that cynosure of the rural eye — or have visited all their friends within a 
hundred miles ; while the dwellers in the noisy city, in the busy marts of 
trade, have traversed the land hither and thither, viewing tlie wonders of 
art with enchanted eye, and the wonders of nature with tliankful spirH, 
and have experienced the gladness of feeling which fair landscapes and 
fresh breezes pever fail to inspire. Without railways tlio Great Exhi^on 
would have been a mere local showj now millions of spectator?,, g^ftiered , 
from all lands, have seen t^ marvellous spectacle, and returned, id their 
homes scarcely leas astonished at the rapid locomotion of jotimey 
than at the results of collected industry. Without railwaj^a,' too, post4 
reform wa&, a bird without wings. printing did for , ^and trut^ 

Of the fifteenth century was done fOr brotherhood and (^merce by 
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Vnlimitsd c^a^^alHUties foi^ tiie; tmiliiaiisifiiQn of 
aa® afforded to the Kxaiil tserviee ; 347^000^000, letters 
conveyed and delivered in 1360--^ ijanoi^t ffvefcdd bcreaae since 
1 'ilj333. , IWi a celerity and i^egnkrity not leas remiirkable than beneficent 
" f ihe <Srdea» of gcyvernment, calls of trade, messages of love and Meodship, 
^ ^^kidings of joy and sorrow, of all the hopes and aims, doubts and fears,. 
, , which actuate a family or community, are despatched to every county and 
to every town and village in the land, verifying mi the grandest scale the 
truth that is ^ toil co-operant to an end.’ 

,Enlai:ged experience has improved or modified the details of railway 
oonstructi\jn management, and has made availablo many aids and 
appliances of, which the need had not been foreseen. The old ^ fish-bellied*’ 
rail been discarded for one straight and heavier; thirty-five pounds 
to the yard being too light for the increasing weight of traffic, seventy -five 
pounds to the yard is that now most in use. Taking the miles of railway 
in round numbers at 7000 miles, the weight of iron laid down in rails 
alone would thus amount to 3,606,000,000 lbs., or 1,605,367 tons ; in the 
manufacture of which, as weU as of the iron chairs, switches, girders, and 
columns brought into use by railway constructions, thousands of liands 
have been employed, and the metallic branch of our national industiy 
liwgeLy developed. Balks of wood are found , preferable to blocks <jf 
stone^as sleepers ; improved chairs and the substitution of boUow-wrouglit 
iron Wedges for those of compressed wood facilitate the laying, and increase 
the stability of the rails ; and in some instances, said to be successful, the 
ralla. axe fixed to iron sleepers by a contrivance tlmt dispenses with the 
use. of chairs or other intermediate support. Signals, crossings, turn-tables ; 
all are improved— in most instances substituting the simple for the com- 
plex ; and where accidents have occurred in their use, the fault lies not 
with the apparatus, but with tliose who have charge of it. ^ 

tSxperiment has furnished data on which tlie frictional and atmospheric 
resistances to a train in motion may be calculated, and the most economical 
. isrinciples deduced. Many interesting facts have been brouglit to light 
' illustrative, of the laws which regulate weight at jiigh velocities, and of 
' , those affecting speed by departure from a true level. The studious mathe- 
matician has enabled the engineer to detern^inc beforehand the nature of 
his constinictions, the strength of his boilers, the energies of his steam. 
Gtmss-work, in fact, lias liad to give place to the exactitude of real 
soiOnce. 

' ^0 chemist, too, has lent his aid. Groat expense was formerly incurred 
in removing at stated intervals the incrustation deposited by the water on 
the ins^ of boilers, where its accumulaticm a source of positive injury 
and loss of power. The diffusir'u of a small quantity of muriate of ammonia 
with tlie water was suggested as a remedy, and being tried in an engine 
on the South-Western llaU way, at the end of five weeks, on opening tho 
boiler, not a particle of incrustation appeared, nor was there any .deteriora- 
tion of the metal. The explanation is, tliat as soon as ebullition commences 
the ammonia seixes upon tho carbonate of lime contained in the water and 
converts it into carbonate of ammonia, whidi then escapes with the steam. 
By this means hundred of pounds are saved ammaUy in the repairing of 
boitet-4h^»* 
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jouniey, irrespectiye of the lin^ over ivhloh ti«y pais»ed, wai^ > ^Jaeoeaeity 
that increased with every increage of the railway ayetem. Tpiaeet certam 
inactical diScultiea whi^ it mv(dved^ the ^ cleanng syetem * was adc^ed 
by the different companies concerned. .This system is one well lmii>wii ia 
bankers, who use it daily in the settlement of their business txWiaoti<w 
with one another. A central ^ clearing-house' was established ih l^dndesi, 
to which a daily account is sent from each of the allied statimjKS— oompreh - 
hending nearly the whole of those north of London — containh^g'aetateineist 
of the numbcir of passengers that travelled through ; of parofels received or 
transmitted ; of goods, cattle, private carriages, railway yeldclea retained 
or forwarded^in short, of all details of the traffic. These are chfiSHid^i. 
and the various debits and credits indicated by columns written in red 
black ink, including the propoition of passenger-tax payable to goveiiiineiil; 
by each company ; and thus the several liabilities having boon ascertained, 
the payment of a few hundreds of pounds in balances, instead of the inter- 
payment of thousands, serves to settle the whole. 

Railway insurance, too, is another . result of the railway 6ys];em ; a 
resource whidi, if it had been thought of in the days of stage-coaches, 
would have failed because of the fewness of travellars. For threepence a 
first- class traveller may insure his life for £1000, for any journey whether 
long or short ; ibr twopence a secpnd-class traveller is promised £500 ; and 
for one penny the third-class traveller gets £200; or smaller sums ibr 
injuries which stop short of the destruction of life. Or the whole term of 
life may be insured by a single payment. Five, twenty-five, or fDiity*two 
shillings will respectively secure £100, £500, or £1000 to the insurer, let 
liim travel whenever he may. Tliis subject is well wortiiy of consideration 
by travellers; especially those whose means of existence might be stopped 
or diverted by any sudden casualty. 

Stephenson’s prize -engine, Tfte Kockeij weighed six ions; locomotives 
now weigh from 30 to 40 tons. In how iar this mighty agent of travel 
lias been improved was shewn in the Great Exhibition, where at one side 
stood a row of ponderous and magnificent locomotives, finished, though so 
huge, with the precision of a Tvatoh, and seeming formidable in their 
silence. To speak of them in the present tense, The LimrjjMi exhibited 
by the North-Western Company, is one of Crampton’s patent — that is, with 
the driving-wheels at the rear instead of at the (centre. It weighs 37 tons, 
and has a heating-surface of 2400 square feet. The Lord of the hks^ 
belonging to the Great Western Company, is a favourable specimen of the 
ordinary engines used on the broad-gauge line. Its weight is 36 tons, that 
of the tender when loaded with a ton and a half of coke and lOOO gallons 
of water, 18 tons^altogether 53 tons. The heating-surface is 1815 feet, 
with strength sufficient to bear a pressure of 120 lbs. to the inch, '^is 
engine is said to liave drawn 120 tons at sixty miles an hour;- the usual 
speed is, however, twenty -nine miles an hour with 90 tons, and a con- 
sumption of 21 lbs. of coke to the mile. 

Besides these, there was a locomotive by Hawthorn, with improved 
springs, whicli keep the bearing on the wheels at all times e(ltial, a steam- 
chamber inside instead of outside the boiler, and consider^ equal to a 
speed of eighty miles an hour. Thbre were specimens, too, of light engine^^ 
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anil cR^getf^ for branchJit^es or llgUf traffic, and not less swift than 
soai^' of thfilr heavier cQD^^ 1: ' 

' (3^ insta^ieeB may serve to bonvey an idea of the capabaities of recently- 

; their velodjity Nof at times seventy or eighty miles 
ein honr may be increased when stronger materuys or modes of construction 
shall be diacotered. A cannon ball in its swiftest flight travels four times 
faster onljj^ thiwi the seventy-railes-an-hour express train. The phenomena 
of passing ipbjects observed during such rapid locomotion are most remark- 
able: — ^fte steam Alls and leaves the cylinder twenty times in a second; 
twenty times in a Second the piston advances and returns, and the outblow 
of steam satindfs as a continuous whiz^ so inappreciable are the intervals 
between the Apid strokes. The driving-wheels, eight feet in diameter, 
revolve five times in a second, and at every beating of a clock the mighty 
engine dashes over thirty-five yards of ground ! 

liow vaiiouB and numerous are the sources of the great results which we 
have been considering 1 Here an idea, there a conception has been formed ; 
attempt followed, and the failure of one has proved the success of another. 
Hailway bars and telegraph wires arc aiding in a great work ; out of them 
grow ever-new endeavours and capabilities ; and it would be rash to saj’^ 
where improvement shall stop, or to assume that we have reached perfec- 
tion, or that knowledge shall not be increased. 

Speeding to and fro, the railway train is an agent of good — a 
representative of great and pei'severing thought, of earnest skill and 
hardy enterprise. > ' 

In the d^p silence of the night, or the calm of a summer noon, the 
thou^tful listener may fimey the swift breath of the locomotive to be the 
paathig of a time eager for its advent^-*-in haste to open a brighter era. 
Yet the coming depends on our own advance ; and such as we make it will 
the time ever be; 

* For we ses that through the ages one increasing purpose runs. 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns.’ 
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I N a former Paper, treating of the ancient monuments of America, 
allusion was made to the melancholy whioli takes posseKsion of the 
mind while contemplating the remains of a civilisation the sources of 
which have entirely dried up, and between which and the civilisati<3n that 
has superseded it there is not tlic most distant link. But though such ho 
the position of the aboriginal civilisation of America as regards the races 
that have, succoocied the Indians in the dominion of their native territory, 
in the history of the human mind the mental development of no race 
of men bolds an isolated position ; and the more independont of collateral 
influences is the development of any one branch of the human family, the 
more important and the more interesting will its manifestations be as 
relates to that history, Tlie new book of world-knowledge opened by the 
discovery of Americ*-a has as yet been but imperfectly read, but there is 
much liopo that when bettor known it will help to salve some of the moat 
curious philosophical liistorical problems. Irrespective of such deep 
questions, there is, however, much to interest us in the bygone civilisation 
of the Indiana, and particularly in that of tlie Peruvian empire, where a 
system of government existed which is still looked up to by some as the 
great desideratum for all countries, and which has never elsewhere been 
tried on so grand a scale or carried out with so much consistency. It 
is true that in our democratic times the partisans of ‘ paternal govern- 
ments,’ or even ‘ hero governments,’ have considerably diminished in 
lupubor; yet that st^-'cng govcniment ccntiwliBation, and that despotic 
ecpialisation of all individualities, which is in fact but an expansion of 
tlie same principle, with tlie sulistitution of a system for a man, has 
been a favourite theory with many. We do not of course pretend to 
say tliut the system of government in Peru was exactly similaf to Jiny 
of the utopian schemes of European genius; but tliero is sufficient 
resemblance between it and several of these to recall to us tlic occult 
affinities of the human mind. * 

When Pizarro landed in Peru with the intention of conquering ht the 
Spanish crown the supposcti El Doraelo, which had so long evaded the 
searching eye of the Spanish treasure-seekers, the empire of the 'Tucas — as 
the rulers of tliis country were called — extended along shores of the 
Ihicific from about 2^ north latitude to 37° south latitude, comprising the 
kingdom of Quito and Northern Cliili ; the country being intersected 
No. 00. I 
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throiaghout the whole length by the vast ridge of the Andes. 
sinpendouB rnotmtaln-chain did not, however, on all points form the eastern 
boitod^try-Iine of the Peruvian empire, but was on the contrary embraced 
within its limits and made to partake of its civilisation. The strarigo 
mi^ure of sandy levels and precipitous mountain-steeps presented by the 
topography ,, of the couutry seem indeed, more than anything else, to have 
stimulated the genius of that civilisation, and it was in its subjugation of 
these natural impediments that it was most strikingly manifested. 

Striking, indeed, was the spectacle presented on the coasts of the Pacific 
to the eves of the astoiiisliod Spanuirds; for tlioiigh they had so long fed 
their imaghiations witli exaggerated narralivcft, embodying the ho])es and 
dream.'* of romantic adventurers, lliat they expected to discover in tliosc 
unexplored regions eoiiiitries -where the ri\crs flowed in beds of gold, 
where sparkling gems strewed the sea-beadjcs, and whore the waters of 
everlasting youth gushed forth from the rucks — ^yet they could hardly have 
been pr^ared to meet a social organisation and development, and a 
material civilisation such as that of Peru. Iliey here beheld sandy deserts, 
which seemed doomed by nature to sterility, rendere<i fertile by the ingenious 
contrivances of man; and gigantic inouniain- ranges broken by foaming 
torrents, by friglitful precipices, and by yawning chasms, and aijpai'ently 
destined to form an impassable barrier belw^eeu etust anti west, transformed 
by art into a highway of iutcroommunication, and made to rival the plains 
izi productiveness ; while the existence of large cities and numerous 
smaller towns * and villages, scattered not only oi'cr the plains and in the 
valleys, but clustering amidst luxurknt hedgerows and hiiiiling gardens^ 
on the mountain plateaus and all u]) the verdant sides of the Cordilleras, 
to the very limits of its eternal snows, Iwre further testimony to tfic 
dourishing condition of the country. The industry of the l*eruvians had, 
by means of artificial irrigation, converted into fertile fields and rich 
pasture-lands the sandy plaius extending between the (»ccan and tlio foot 
of the Andes, which were iiover refreshed by rain, and but scantily wateied 
by a few mountain -torrents descending from the Cordilleras, -whoso 
mighty riv^ all flow in the opposite direction. The waters, gatlicred in 
lakes ill the mountain regions, were condiictc'd through canals and sub- 
terraneous aqueducts, constructed on a vast scale and with considcrahlc 
art and admirable patience, into tlicse thirsty plains, llie barren soils of 
wbicli were farther enriched with the manure of sea-fowls, the same whicli, 
under the name of guano, lias of late years played so great a part in Ku’-opcan 
agriouiture. The aqueducts — some of which measureil between 400 and 500 
miles iu length, and for which a passage had sometimes to be contrived 
through%nassive rocks and across rivers and marshes — were constructed of 
large slabs of freestone, so ni'iely fitted together ay to require no cement, 
and so scientifically placed as to be able to resist on the one side the 

* Dt Kobertiwm, rendered *ficcpiieal by the evident e::aggcration iu the accountH 
of Jiidian civiliHation given }>} tlio ejirly Spanish writers on the subject, was on his 
side induced to underrate this civilisation. Auionf? other things, he mfilntains that 
‘in all the d<milmons of the lneais,0«aeo was the only plax^e that had tin; ai>pearanco 
or was entitled to the naniie of a eiiy.’ lint since Ih Ki^bcrtsoii wrote, arclia-ologicnl 
Koience has liecn busy among the remains of the j>rhnitive ciyiViKat ion of Am(*rica, 
and has discovered many facts which wnfirm it« t*x.‘eiit, and among tle'^c tlie sites 
and ruiuff of vtuious towns of considerable dimeusioiib. 
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pressure of tjie superincuinbent ^arth, and on the other the imjj^tuofiity of 
the rushing water, though the secret of the true areli wa$ inohnown to theh 
constructors. Tunnels were also in some cases oonstmeted fOr the purpose 
of serving as waste-pipes for the mountain-lakes, when these toing the 
rainy season rose to a height tliat threatened the surrounding lands with 
inundation. To render the rugged mountain-steeps capable of etdtlTOtion 
the same industry and ingenuity had been employed. Here it was not the 
capabilities of the soil that were at fault. ; but tlic precipitousCMsas of the 
declivities prevented the husbandman from bestowing his labour upon the 
rich mould that 'Covered the mountain- slopes. To remedy this, the moun- 
tains -w^ere cut into terraces : the level surfaces thus obtained were carefully 
cultivated, while, to guard against the soil being washed away, each 
t erracc was supported by a facing of rough stones ; and thus firoid their 
base to their summits the wide-spreading mountain -ranges —which on other 
}>ointB of the same continent were covered only with the wild though 
luxuriant vegetation of uncultivated nature — wore here made tc give forth 
rich harvests for the food of man. In addition to the acquisition of a 
greater extent of arable land, these terraces, by the variety of altitude, 
offered the advantage of difference of climate within the same latitude j and 
thus the Peruvian empire, situated withm the tropics, was renderG<l capable 
of produdng not only tlie fruits and vegetables of that zone, but those of 
the temperate zones also. Whil5 fields and gardens teoniing with the 
varied products of many climes were thus made to climb the motmtain- 
slceps, in the valleys another exjK>dient was resorted to to win blessed 
harvests from a soil but little willing to yield them: here it was the upper 
layers of tlio soil that were arid and barren, and the Peruvians thcr^ore 
dug down until they reached a substratum suflloiently moist 'to repay the 
labour of cultivation. The areas thus excavated frequently comprised 
above an acre ; and the sides of the pits, which w^ere sometimes sunk 
deep as twenty feet, were lined with bricks ; but this indefatigable people 
would undergo an oqual amount of labour oven for a much smaller 
acquisition of arable ground, the highest mountaiu-terracea being pome- 
times so narrow that they bai’cly sufficed for the growth Of three or 
four rows of maize. 

To the knowledge of agriculture was added that of sheep-breeding ; four 
races of sliocp — the llamas, alpacas, huanacos, and vi(mua8 — ^l>eing the only 
domestic animals hidigenous in the country. Immense flocks of the llamas 
grazed on the mountain plateaus under the care of experienced shepherds, 
who conducted tliem from one quarter of the country to another, according 
to the changes of the season; while the more hardy vicunas and huanacos 
■wore allowed to roam in nalive freedom on the more inaccessible 'steeps. 
The wool of these sheep — as also the cotton grown in the plains, and the 
fibrous root of the Jgave Amei'icfma, likewise an indigenous plant— was 
spun and woven by the natives into various fabrics and tissues, some of 
which were of extreme beauty and delicacy, the superiority of the texture 
being stir further enhanced by the brilliancy of the dyes imparted to 
them. So great, indeed, was the proficiency of the I'eruvians in tile manu- 
facture of these tissues at the time of the conquest, that pieces of Feruvion 
cloth were considered fit presents to be laid before the king of Spain ; and 
the royal recipient prided himself on his robes made of the Wool of the 
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victfila and the alpaca, which in the present day the general public in Europe 
Mai^e also learned to prize. In the "populous cities tho health of tlie 
injiahitants was promoted by open areas and squares of considerable dimen- 
ajions, and in many their safety was secured by strong walls and fortiiications. 
The streets, though narrow, were regularly built, and all opetied into some 
spacious and airy square ; and the architecture of the pala(‘es, temples, and 
Other public buildinjjs, though of a style denoting no highly - developed 
artistic taste, was however characterised by simplicity, symmetry, and 
solidity, according to the testimony of Alexander von Humboldt, who 
has examined many remains of the former greatness of Peru. 

The materials used for the edifices were porphyry, granite, or unbiirnt 
bricks or adohm^ in hardness and size gl*eatly exceeding our modem bricks. 
In every case the walls were of great thickness, but generally they did not 
exceed twelve or fourteen feet in height. Tliere are, however, still in 
existence remains of more stately edifices, such as the "fortress of Cannar, 
and the Inca’s house at Callo, visited by IJuiubohlt and other travellers, 
the walls of which, even in their present state, measure from ciglitcen to 
twenty ‘Onc feet in height. The porphyry and granite blocks used for tht^ 
walls wore freiiuently of great magnitude, and in some instances of 
irregular dimensions, and loft in a somewhat rough state, except at the 
edges, which were wrought with extreme nicety, so as to atlmit of tlieir 
being so closely and firmly joined that tlie interstices almost escape 
detection. In other instances they were beautifully cut into parallclo* 
pipedans, the outer surface of which is slightly convex, and carved slanting 
down to the edges, so that tho joints form small tliilings.f So admirably 
were the stones joined, that for a long time it was supposed that the l*cru- 
vians were unacipiainted with mortar or cement of any kind ; but modern 
antiquarians have detecited in their walls a kind of bituminous cement, 
which has by exposure to the air become as hard as the rock itself;' ami 
in other instances a mortal composed of a mixture of small stones and 
argillaceous marl has been discovered. The roofs of the I’cruvian edifices, 
according to Cic(;.a de Leon, who wrote his ‘ Peruvian Chronicles, ' in the 
middle of- the sixteenth century, were flat, and covered over with rushes 
in a manner so cleverly < oiitrived, that if not consumed by five they might 
last for ages. In almost all the edifices stiil extant which have been 
visited by modern travellers, the roofs have, however, perished ; and those 
that remain are of a curious hell- shape, and are formed of small stones 
embedded in*induratcd clay — a mode of con.strni'tion still in use among the 
Indians of Peru. Jiut the building.s thus covered arc of small dimensions ; 
and the very fact of the roofs of all the more extensive one.s having been 
destroyed by time, without any vestiges of thciii being left, render it 

* Some measured h\ Acosta arc given .as feet long, 18 foefc broad, and fi feet 
tliick. In the ruins of llje fortress of Cannar, HutULmldt saw no stones above eight 
feet in length, 

+ ‘If the illUBtrious author of the Hialory of says Humboldt, ‘could 

have seen a single Peruvian (‘dificc, he certainly would not have asserted that the 
Indians took the atone# just as they were out of tho quarries ; that some were 
square, some triangular, some convex, some ooncuve;’' and that tlie too-highly 
vaunted art of tliis pe^lc consisted only in the arrangement of these shnpolesg 
materials.’--'/iftfSffarr/«'i’ Cotux'min^ the In»tiitifwHS (t7id Moffumeiits of the Ancimt Jnhetbi- 
ianis of Amrioa, 
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probable that they we of wood, thatch, or some other perisliAble roateriaL 
T)us concluaiou i«, moreover, strengthened by the weU-authenticated fact, 
that the Indians, when endeavouring to dislodge the conquering Spaniards 
from Cuzco, threw red-hot stones and burning arrows into the city, with a 
view to setting it on fire, an attempt which they would hardly hive made 
liad the roofs as well as the walls been constructed of incombustible' 
materials* Tho interior arrangements. of the Peruvian edifices seem to- 
have been somewhat similar to those of the mysterious palaces, of Central 
America and Yucatan, described in a previous number of this work, at^ 
least in as far as the apartments (lid not communicate with one another, and 
that no provision was made for the admission of light, save the doorways 
by which each room was entered, and which generally opened on a court- 
yard. In tlie more stately edifices the doors are from .six to sev^ 
high, and the doorposts, like those in the Egyptian temples, inelme in- 
wards towards the top, making the lintel narrower than tlie threslmld^ 
Some of tlie edifices in extent greatly surpassed even the stately palaces of 
\'tieataii, but of the elaborate sculptured ornaments so lavishly bestowed 
<m the outward walls of those palaces there are no appearances ih the 
ruins of Peru. 

However inferior in point of architectural elegance, the interior of the 
palaces and temples of l^eru so greaUy exceeded in magnificence anything 
of which history bears record, that were not the testimony of the old 
Spatiiftli writers on the subject borne out by many cememrent evidences, we 
would be inclined to believe that they had borrowed their descTiptions from 
fairy talcs, and >vcre not representing to us realities wliich they had them- 
selves ])cbcl<l. The interior walls of the jialaces, we are told by Gari-dlasso 
de la V'ega, himself a descendant of the Incas of Peru, were covered with 
gold and silver— sometimes laid on in* massive plates ; sometimes wrought 
into tdogant imitations of parasitical plants, with graceful tendrils and 
Miried foliage, interspersed 'with glistening snakes, green lizards, gorgeous 
bultcrllies, mkl other insects, seemingly disjiorting among their pendent 
wreaths. In niches in the walls wore placed images of larger animals^ 
and also of men and women, all wrought in solid gold and silver ; and even 
the commonest domestic utensils in tlic royal palaces were made of the same 
jn ccious metals. The palaces were further siyrounded by spacious gardens, 
stored with the most beauteous flowers and the most fragrant plants 'lyliich 
the varied dimes of the empire produced ; and here, again, the wonderful 
wealth of the Peruvian moiiarchs was displayed in the attempts made to 
embellish nature by the liclp of art — the real })laiits, flowers, and fruits, 
being interspersed with artificial ones, wrought of gold and silver and 
precious stones with such extraordinary skill as to rival the others in 
beauty. Amid these gardens also rose the splendid batlis of the Incas, 
wlierc the crystal waters of the fountains gushed forth from pipes of s^ver, 
and w'ere caught in basins of gold. 

But the splendour of the nio.st gorgeous palaces of tlic Incas, Well 
as that of every other religious edifice throughout the country, was. thrown 
into shade by the magnificence of the great Temple of the Stm Cuzoo 
—the sacred city of the Peruvians, the. nucleus of the state» tho residence of 
the Incas, the capital of the empire. The interior of this temple— which 
was distinguished by the name of coricandfiay or ‘ Place of Gold/ and which 
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of otte krge edifice* surrounded by several smallei? buildings, all 
eiMw^assed by bi^h walls, and ivas situated in the centre of the capital — 
i«' ^aeribed in the follo^f^^ing g^ing terras by Mr Prescott, the American 
Mstorlan of the conquest of Peru, who has drawn his description from 
Spanish writears who had seen the ^Houses of the Sun,’ as the Peruviau. 
temples were called, befoi*e the cupidity of the. Spaniards had quite 
despoiled them of their original magnificence 

* The interior of the temple was the most worthy of admiratioB, It was 
laterally a xnino of gold. On the western wall was emblazoned a represen- 
tation of the deity, consisting of a human countenance looking forth from 
amidst ‘nnumcrable rays of light which emanated from it in every direction 
in the same manner as the sun is often personified with us. The figure 
was engraven on a massive plate of gold of enormous dimensions, thickly 
powdered with emeralds and precious stones. It was so situated in front 
of the great eastern portal that the rays of the morning sun fell directly 
Upon it at ita rising, lighting np the wdiole apartment with an effulgence 
which seemed more than natural, and which was reflected back from the 
golden ornaments with wliidi the walls and ceiling were everywhere 
incrustod. Grold, in the figurative language of the people, was “ the tears 
wept' by the Sim and every part of the interior of the temple glowed with 
burnished plates and studs of the precious metal. The coniiccs which 
eurrounded the walls of the sanctuary were of the same costly material ; 
and a broad bolt or frieze of gold, let into the stonework, cneompassed tlic 
whole exterior of the edifice. Adjoining the principal structure wen 
several chapels of smallor dimensions. One of them was consecrated to the 
moon, the deity held next in reverence, as the mother of the Incas. ITor 
effigy was delineated in the same manner as that of the sun, on a \ ast 
pkte that nearly covered one side of the apartment. Bat this plate, as 
well as all the decorations of the building, was of silver, as suited to tJie 
pale, silvery light of the beautiful jdauet. There were three other chapels, 
one of which was iledicated to the host of star.'^, wlio form the bright 
court of the sister of the Sun ; another was dedicated to his dread ministervs 
of vengeance, the thunder and the lightning : and the third to the rainbow, 
whose many-coloured arch spanned tlie walls of the edifice with hues 
, almost as radiant as its oivn. * There were, besides, several other buildings 
or insulated apartments for the accommodation of the numerous priests 
who officiated in the services of the temple. All the plate, the ornaments, 
utensils of every description appropriated to the uses of religion, were 
of gold or silver. Twelve immense vases of the latter metal stood on the 
fioor of the great saloon filled with grain of the Indian com : the censers 
for the perfumes, the ewers which lield the water for sacrifice, the pipes 
which conducted it, through subtOr^^eous ;cliarmels into the buildings, 
the reservoir that received it, even the agricultural implements used in the 
gardens of the temple, were aU of the same rich materials. * The gardens, 
like those described belonging to the royal palaces, sparkled with gold and 
silver, and various imitations of the vegetable kingdom. Animals also 
were to be found thero-*Hnnong which the llama with its golden fleece was 
most conspicuous — eaieeiited in the same style, and with a degree of skill 
wbi^ in this hnitance pirolkbly did not surpass the excellence of the 
material? 
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Besides the fortifications surrounding tho cities, numerous fortresses, 
Spread through the country, testified to the strategical art of the people ? 
but the most glorious monuments of their civilisation were the splendid 
roads which intersected the country in various direotwms, and the admir- 
able means provided for rapid communication between tbe most distant 
parts of tbe empire, anfi this at a period when even in the most liighly- 
dcveloped countries of Europe internal communication was beset with 
■numberless difficulties and obstacles. Two of the Peruvian causeways in 
particular — the one passing tluough the plains near the sea, the other over 
the mountains in the interior, -and both extending over distances of from 
1500 to 2000 leagues— are, as to superiority of structure, compared by 
modem travellers who have examined their remains, to the finest Eoman 
monuments of the kind still extant in France, Italy, and Spain. The con- 
stniotion of the road tlirough the low^^Jands must have been comparatively 
easy, though the loose nature of the sandy soil obliged the builders to 
<iarry it along an artificially- raised embankment. On each wide of the 
causeway ran a stone parapet, to guard the traveller against being precipi- 
tated down tlie slopes of the embankment, wbicli were planted with khady 
trees and fragi-ant shrubs. At points where the sands were so loose as to 
baffle the science of the engineers, broaches occurred in the embankment: ' 
and the causeway, and immense W'^odon piles, driven partially into the 
sands, done indicated to the traveller in what direction he was to continue . 
his route. But it was in the construction of the mountain-road across the 
rugged summits of the Andos that the Peruvian road-builders expended 
tlieir whole energy and ingenuity. 

This road passing along the great plateau of the Andes, connecting the 
city of Quito witli Cuxco the capital, and stretching thence hundreds of 
miles fuithor south towards ChiU, is described in the following terms by 
Mr Prescott, on the authority of Spanish authors who had travelled on it 
while still in peideet repair, and whose testimony is borne out by M. de 
Humboldt, who examined partial remains of it *at heights which greatly 
surpass the top of the Peak of Tenerifie — * It was conducted over pathless 
sierras buried in snow ; galleries were cut for leagues through tbe living ' 
rock ; rivers were crossed by means of bridges that swung soi^pended iu' • 
the air ; precipices were scaled by stairways Ueum out of the native befi' ; 
ravines of hideous depth wejre filled up with solid masonry ; in short, aM 
the difficulties that beset a wild and mountainous region, and which might 
appal the mosb courageous engineer of modern times, were encountered and 
successfully ’ overcome.’ The roads- were paved and lined with immense 
blocks of freestone, in some cases covered over with a cement of asphaltum, 
which gave them a noble appearance, though the width in general did not 
exceed twenty feet, these causeways being destined for foot-passengeara 
only, or perliaps for caravans of llamas, which animals are stiU used in 
Peru as beasts of burden. The bridges alluded to above were made of 
thick ropes manufactured of the fibres of the Agave Amencm^ sevewd 
cables being bound together with the pliable osiers in which the obuatry 
abounds, and then covered over with earth and bitinohes of treem. Moun- 
tain ravines as well as risers were spanned with these woven bridges, the 
ends of which were attached to strong buttresses of toiasoitity raised^ on 
each bank of the river or on each side of the chasm. Flat wpofien bridged 
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alB0,tc»i^ve existed in some localities; bat the Peruvians, B6 skilful in 
oC great solidity and beautiful tlnisb, knew not how to mortise 
and whet'e they were obliged to use beams, merely bound them 
together with thongs made of the maguey plant. At regular intervals along 
the roads, throughout the whole extent of the empire, were erected largo 
^buildings for the accommodation of travellers, and §ome of them so extensive 
as to serve as stations for the royal armies when on a march through the 
c^hntry ; And to these conveniences wore added the establishment of a 
system of posts, by which messages might be transmitted from one extre- 
mity of the Inca's dominions to the other in an incredibly short time. The 
service of the posts was performed by runners — for the Pei^ivians pos- 
sessed no domestic animal swifter of foot than man— stationed in small 
buildings, likewise erected at easy distances from eacli other all along 
the principal roads, Tlieso messengers, or chas^uis^ as they were termed, 
wore a peculiar uniform, were trained to their particular vocation, and 
had each tlielr allotted station, between which and the next it was 
tlieir duty to speed along at a certain pace mtli the message, dispatch, 
parcel intrusted to theii* care. On drawing nigh to the station at 
which they had to transmit the message to the next courier, who was 
then to carry it furtllor, they .were to give a signal of their approach, in 
‘Order that the other might be in readiness to receive the missive and no 
. time be lost ; and thus it is said that messages were forwarded at the rate 
of 150 miles a day. 

Looking from the point of view of the social systems now prevalent 
throughout Europe and America, the survey of a country presenting such 
riumerous characteristics of an advanced stage of material civilisation, would 
naturally prepare the boholdar to meet in’its inhabitants a race full of moral 
and intellectual energy, pressing forward in the path of progress, and stimu- 
lated by emulation to efforts which had rendered the evidences of indi- 
vidual enterprise and ambition monuments of national greatness. History 
indeed tells us that monuments such as these have been reared by nations 
of slaves, toiling like dead machines under the diiection of tyi'annioal task- 
masters. Yet above tlie subjugated race were the conq[uering oppressors, 
in whose brains the works had been phtimcd and designed, and therefore, 
though tifey might testify to the misery and degradation of one race, they 
did so equally to the personal and political superiority of the other. But 
in Peru the state of things resembled neither of the cases which wc have 
supposed. There were indeed in tliat country two races — nob the oppressors 
and the oppressed, but the noble and the ignoble ; but a, free development, 
personaj independence, and Unrestrained intellectual activity, was as much 
denied to the one as, to the other. In both races the existence of the indi- 
vidual was equally absorbed in tlie prevailing system ; and throughput the 
vast empire it was the Incas alone, the centre and fountain of life, who 
possessed an 3 rthing like liberty of thought or action, and even they seem 
in a gteat measure to have renounced it in tlieir great reverence for the 
traditionary policy of their race. Vast indeed must have been the intellect 
that invented a system of government so perfect In its mechanism as that 
in the centre of which sat the Inca, pulling and diri^ting the wires which 
to set in motion the neai^t as wel^as the most distant, the highest as 
well as tile most trivial, fohiefi in his Mpire. This system, it is true, 
8 
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existed daring eeve*il centuries,' and must in #e '<^uriJC 0^ ■ 

undergone considerable development; yet if^ Per^idiiaii ttie 
evidence of still exi^tis^ monuments can be depended uppibi; dei^op* 
ment seems rather to have been an extension of itrf IttfaViriiiias io 
province conquered than a modification or alteration of ite orig^hl 

Like almost all nations of whose primitive tradltiotts WO fteive ^^ny 
records, the people of Peru claimed for their rulers divine origin. ‘ 
to the traditions recorded by Garcilasso de la Vega in hie * Bofil 
meiitaries,’ th^ inhabitants of the country, until within a pitied of little 
more than four centuries previous to the arrival of the 
sunk in a state of barbarism, more profound even than that 0 ^ 

American tribes at the time of the discovery. ' But the Shn; 
parent of mankind, taking compassion on the deg^ded state, of riik peopl^ 
sent two of his children to gather the scattered tribes into a natidn, Ahd 0^'' 
redeem them from their savage ways. Manco Capac ahd Mama Oello, 
son and daughter of the Sun, sent out on this benevolent mission, dejicenS^’ 
to earth somewhere near the great lake Titicaca, in the south of Pertli beh% . 
provided with a golden wand, which, by sinking into the earthy wte w , 
indicate to them tlm spot where tliey might take up their abode. In the' 
beautiful valley of Cuzco the sacred rod disappeared in the earth J and - 
the heaven-born pair founded the city of Cuzco, and commenced the career, , 
of earthly princes, gradually gathering under their sway the scattered 
tribes, and initiating them in the arts of civilisation. So far there iS 
nothing peculiar in the traditionary myth of the reruvians ; but it is 
remarkable that the belief in the divine origin of their rulers was among 
this people never sdlowed to become only a vague recollection of the paat^ 
but that Upon it was founded the whole organisation of the atate. !Bio 
worship of the great luminary, who was represented as presiding pver thfir 
destinies of man as well as of the material world, and who waS to bC 
reverenced and propitiated as the source of light and joy and fertility, , 
Was established throughout the Peruvian empire. Kvery town and every 
villago had its temples — ^frequently rivalling in magnificence thosO of the 
capital— in which the divine progenitor of the monarchs of the land, 
together with the moon, his sister- wife, and ftie stars, * her heavenly train/ 
were worshipped with a pomp and ceremony in accordance 'with the richness 
of the ornaments lavished on their ‘ houses/ and well calculated to lay hold 
on the Imaginations of a semi-civilised race ; wliile the frequent recurrence 
of the religious festivals, in which the wh61e people participated, made 
religion part and parcel of the national life. The rites and observances 
which were deemed acceptable to the beneficent deity whom the Peruvians 
adored were in Wmony with the attributes ascribed to him, and unmixed 
with any of these severe and ferocious features which disfigured the 
religion of the Mexicans. Fruits and flowers, animals and swcet-sc^teA 
gums, were the usual ofiPerings on the altars of the Sun ; and the 
pageants, the songs of triumph, the dancing and the rejoiemg, witfe vjdildi 
the periods of the solstices and the equinoxes in particular wer^Mell$eted, 

* The great antiquity claimed for the Parian empire by the Spfi^h 
chroniclers is ohJected to by tni)dem erttiolsm, for the Inca who;died^! h^g 
mentioned as the twelfth otuy of Ids dsnasty, an exaggerated durstinh eceins to he 
allowed for each reW * ^ 
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by tbe shrieks of Iwimau victims, or followed by those 
whkdi formed part of the rites of other American tribes*'^ 

' A so n^ild in ks character could not but exercise a softening; 

ihduenco on its votaries, and in reality the Peruvians were more gentle 
any other people of America ; but as a bond between ruler and people 
this influence of this, religion were most conspicuous. The monarch, the 
dSre<^ descendant and earthly re|>resentatlye of the chief national divinity, 
was supposed to be above the humanity of his subjects, and in consequence 
claimed and obtained from them not only the homage and obedience due to 
a sovereign, bat something of the worship dedicated to a divinity, and the 
submissiou granted to unalterable and infallible decrees. He assumed in 
his stylo of U\ing a pomp and a ceremony iu conformity with his high 
pretensions. Even the most exalted among his subjeetB could not enter 
his presence except barefoot, and with a slight burden on their backs, 
in token of servitude and submission, and his appearance among the 
humbler classes was hailed as the advent of a diviiiity. On these occasions 
he was borne in an open litter, lined with the brilliant plumage of the birds 
of the country, and lavishly ornamented with gold and silver and precious 
StoneB. Seated on a kind of tlurone of massive gold, and attired with 
surpassing richness, he looked down with a feeling of calm superiority on 
the multitude of his adoring subjects, who gathered along his path, eager 
to catch a glimpse of the royal person.f In this manner the Incas travclledi 
from time to time through their extensive empire, to examine into- the 
condition of the people, and spreading joy and contentment wherever 
they appeared. The privilege of furnishing iKjarors for the royal Utter 
was enjoyed by two cities only, and. the spot where an Inca halted during 
his progress was ever after sacred in the eyes of the people. 

, The extraordinary magnificence of the royal residences has already been 
touched upon; but in dress tl)o monarch was equally exalted above and 
distinguished from his subjects. His robes were of the wool of the vicuna, 
which none but the royal race might wear ; his head was encircled with a 
many-coloured fillet, from wliich depended ovxr the forehead a scarlet 
fnnge called horla^ forming, together with two feathers of the coraguengucy 
also attached to the head - dress, the di.^inguishing insignia of royalty. 
The coraquenque was a bird of a rare and curious species, whose feathers 
were reserved exclusively for the royal use : to kill one of these birds 
was an offence punishalde with death ; but it is to Ikj supposed that the 
committal of so sacrilegious an act never entered the minds of the loyal 
pemyisittS, as they fondly believed that a solitary couple only of the birds 
had been created to furnish the distinguishing ornament for the royal hcad- 
gean Jn order that the royal family of the Inoas might be kept quite pure, 
and never lose its claim to a higher descent than that of' ordinary mortals, 
the royal consort was always selected from among the Inca’s sisters, in 

* Seine Spanish .authors indeed assert, and Mr Prescott has adopted their asscis 
thmSf that Shet IFeruviaiw also offered up human sacrifices on occasion of great 
phhlio cvont(h<t^<!haB a coronation, the hirth of a royal heir, or a gr^at victory'; but 
this is nowhere oJeariy |»rOyed. 

l^uch was the state in which the Inca Atahhallpa first appeared before the 
The mode of tmveUipg on the shoulders of men was not., however, 
limited to the sovereign, it the usual manner of jourimying iu the country, a 
oiistom wldcih is stifi paraaUy iniriutainod. 
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iinifatibii of.the c3iL7»|ikIe of their progexutors^ 4libd Mtmt Oello,.,^ 

who were also reprosehted as brother and fiist4ir,.thoiai^’ at iW same time 
husband and wife. The queen thus selected was oaU^ the cc^.and her 
mm alone could inherit the throne. The other nuawons pto^my of the 
InOas, borne to them by the concubines which ^ey wr© allowed tO; laMcfr 
tain in uBlixnited number, constituted the nobility of the counl^^ and were 
liltowise honoured with the name of Inca j while a Jdnd of Jnli^dr iM^ill^ 
was formed of the desoeudants of the curocoa, or once indcgpiende^t prlhbait) 
brought under subjection to the Peruvian monarchs. / ^ 

‘When the reigning Inca died — or, as it was termed, * was called hcMgce to 
the mansion of his father the Sun^ — the bowels were extracted flrom ^%^y 
and deposited in the Temple of Tampu; whereas the body, being 
in a most skilful manner, and clad in the usual vestments ^ th6‘|«^c4 ^ 
placed with drooping head and folded anus in a chair of gold, auddeposisM 
ill the great Temple of the Buu at Cuaco. Here, in process of time, a Jong 
lino of deceased monarohs and their consorts took their places cppO|dte to 
each other on each side of the golden image of the Sun, their supposed 
progenitor, which decorated the principal w^ of the temple.*,. *31*6 
obsequies w'ere perfoxuned with a pomp corresponding to tlmt maintabed 
by the monarch in life ; and a number of his attendants and ooncubineei 
amounting sometimes to several hundreds, were made to die with him, in 
order that they might bear him company in the happier regions ,to which 
ho was supposed to bo removed. The first month succeeding the Inca^s 
death was throughout the land devoted to tears and lamentations ; and 
diu’ing the rest of the year the funeral ceremonies were renewed at stated 
intervals, processions being formed wherein the banners, the insignia, and 
the garments of the defunct Inca wore displayed, and male and female 
mourners— denominated in the language of the country ‘ lear'Shedders * — 
celebrated in solemn tones the exploits and the virtues of tile departed 
monarch. The last day of the year of mourning was the most solemn of 
all; but even with that the homage paid to the dead did not cease. ‘ On 
certain festivals,’ we are told by Jllr Prescott, ‘ the revered bodies of the 
deceased sovereigns were brought out with great oerembuy into the public 
square of the capital. Invitations were sent by the captains of guard 
of the respective Incas to the different nobles and officers of the court, and 
entertainments were provided in the name of their masters which displayed 
all the profuse magniiicence of their treasures ; and such a display, says an 
ancient chronicler, was there in the great square of Cuzco on this occasion, 
of gold and silver plate and jewels, as no other city in the world ever 
witnessed. The banquet was served by the meidals of the respective 
households, and the guests partook of the melancholy cheer in the presence 
of the royal phantom^ with the same attention to the forms of courtly 
etiquette as if the living monarch bad presided.’ The means for theee 
banquets of the dead were provided by the custom of not allowh^ the 
personal property of one Inca to pass by inheritance to his succQajao<w4h« 
palaqes, wearing- appSrel, household furniture, ai^d jewelhs^ i^eiy 
de^teed sovereign being, on the contrary, l^t m)tonc^|{ lor wib 

* Several of these mummies, teseed in their reyal tobos, which hod secreted 

by the nativen at the time of the conquest to save tliem Msi ittfindtii'Were sisbse- 
quputly found by tUo Spanish autlioritics. 
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foniljr Ix^eyed th^t they anight one day return, to earth to roaniiioate 
th% 'hp^B eb j^riipulouely preserved, and that they ought on $udh a 
to lind everything ready for their reception. ■ 

ihe ifloUhenBe gulf which separated monarchs he)d iii such reverence 
.from the great mass of their subjects, was to a certain extent filled up hy 
tiie class m tfie Inca nobles, who, as we have seen, paiibok on the one side 
of the roytd blood, and on the other were connected with the people 
through tWr mothers. These nobles enjoyed considerable privile^^ 
atnpng whicli-<-not the least enviable in the eyes of the people and in their 
'oWn-^was the permission tO‘ wear a fillet round their heads 'similar in 
form but d^erent in; colour to that of the sovereign ; to have their ears 
pierced as lijU were; and to have their children educated in common with 
the legal offspring of their royal master* Among tlieir number also the 
monarch ehoae his chief officers, his confidential attendants, and his body- 
guard ; and besides filling the^most important and the most lucrative offices 
in the state, they had assigned to them large portions of the state domains ; 
while by the’ people they were treated in a great measure with the same 
reverential regard as the sovereign, of whose superior nature they were 
believed to partake, in so far as that they could commit no crime. From 
among their number were also selected the great liigh-priest or tillac umn 
of the empire, second only in importance to the Inca ; the four high-priests 
of the four principal divisions of the countiy ; and all the inferior priests 
who officiated in the temples of Cuzco, the holy city of the Peruvians ; ^ 
and it is a strong evidence of the peculiar sanctity with which the royal 
race was ^vested among this people, that the Inca nobles derived no 
additional dignity from their sacerdotal fun<;tions, nor were'^hey as mem- 
bers of the priesthood distinguished by any peculiar costume. Tlie second 
class of nobles — constituted, as has already been mentioned, by the princes 
of the subjugated populations— though enjoying peculiar privileges, never- 
theless held a subordinate position. It was a wise principle in the policy 
of the Peruvian monarchs to retain by kindness the new tribes which the 
fortunes of war added to the number of their subjects ; and one of the 
conciliating measures adopted, wah always to leave their native princes to 
govern them, though according to the dominant system, and under the 
surveillance of a superior governor of the Inca race. The position which 
these subjugated curacas tlius held in the Peruvian state they were allowed 
in transmit to their posterity in the same mahner as would have been the 
<^e had they retained their original independence; but probably, in order 
to prevent their interests and sympathies from becoming top local in their 
natune, and thus leading to a possible disruption of the empire, the curacas 
were bound to reside in the capital during stated periods, and to allow their 
sons to be educated there. Upon the whole, no subject pf whatever race 
or whaiovet rank was exempt from the conditions of absolute dependence 
in which the mild but rigid despotism of the Inca sovereigns held every 
individual in the state. 

Nothing could be more admirably calculated for the exercise of this 
. despotism than the organisation of the people introduced by the Incas. 

♦ Tlie priests of the preripriid temples were drawn tl» second dsis of 
nobles. ‘ - 
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Of tliia organiflatiott’til^ city of Cu^eo afforded, , ^corclijti^ to Gm‘(jilais$o, a 
complete mbiatur© picture, the whole being tnbd^ed 0n ttm pattern of 
this nucleus and centre of the state, whence dvills^oh hid sptad over 
the surrounding countries, Tlie capital, like the country, was divided into 
four quarters, called tahmntimxujUy or ‘four quarters of the world* — the 
only name; by, wliich the inhabitants of this empire were distinguished 
among thems^ves ; for the names of Peru and Peruvians, liy whidi they 
are known to us, ti^ere given to them by tlie Spaniards, and is funded on a 
misunderstanding at the time of the conquest, The , inhafc^iits of <:ha 
wious quartoro of the city took up thoir abode in these accordiSig to tlie 
situation of their native province to the east, west, north, or shUtli Of the 
capital, a distinct subdivision of the quarter being assigned to the n^voa 
of each province ; and as the peculiar costume of each was by taw strtdtly 
maintained, the numerous inhabitants of this populous city might at any 
given moment be readily classified according to origin and place of abode. 
Each of the four grand divisions of the empire, corresponding to those of 
the capital, was governed by a viceroy ; and these divisions were a^n 
subdivided into sections of 10,()00 souls, each with its governor of the Inca 
race and its native curaca. The ten thousands were again subdivided into 
thousands, these into hundreds, and the hundreds into tens; each sub- 
division being headed by a captain, exercising the functions of a kind of 
inferior magistrate, the lower being controlled by his immediate superior. 
The cliicf duties of these captains consisted in making known the wants as 
well as the offences of their subordinates to the competent authorities; and 
tlieir ;5eal was kept alive by tlie knowledge, that if they failed to fUldl their 
duty as public accusers, they would themselves have to bear the penalty of 
the crime they concealed or overlooked, in addition to punishment for 
dereliction of duty ; while in case of their neglecting to make known the 
wants of those committed to their care, tliey wore punished in- proportion 
to the suffering their neglect had occasioned. These minute divhniS^ -of 
the people, and the oxact account kept of the amount of the populatiw %• 
means of monthly returns, made by the captains of divisions, of the number 
of births and deaths occurring within their jurisdiction, formed, as it were, 
the corner-stone of the social and political system in the Peruvian empire.^ 

All the lands, and almost every kind of property in the empire, were 
divided into three nearly equal portions — the iirst being allotted to the Bun 
(by winch was meant the services of religion), the second to the Inca, and 
the third to the people. The Inca’s portion went to defray all his personal 
expenses, as well as those of his nearest kindred, and was also applied to 
purposes of state ; and when this revenue did not suffice, the sovereign was 
at liberty to avail himself of the surplus revenues of the Sun. The people's 
lands were divided so that to each community was assigned an extent of 
territory proportionate to the amount of its population ; and out of this 
each family had a certain measure of land allotted to its particular^ 
according to the number of its members — a lot sufficient to maintain himself 
and wife being allowed to each man on his marriage, and a new l(it added 

* Tlie subdivisions existing among tho people, and all tUo other arrangements 
oonaeoted with them, were equally iu fo^oe in tho army, and ware aSted tmoii in . 
war as in peace, so that no confusion could occur thereby in the internal auaiis oif 
the state. 
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At tlie birth 6f each child, the amomit for a male child bei% double that 
avowed fpr a famale. The landp thus allotted did not, however, become 
the property oif the individuals to whom they were assigned for ub«, but 
continued to be the immediate property of the state; it being appointed by 
law that the division of the soil should be renewed ev^y year, in order 
that the .t^ount iu possession of each family might be af^nsted according 
to the ino^ase or diminutiph whidi had taken place in the number of its 
members. Even the noMes were subjected to the tame system, the 
amount ^ territory assigned to them being, however, proportionate to their 
supericr dignity. These amngements of course precluded the possibility, 
as regiAfd!^ any subject, of extending the limits of his domains; for the r%ht 
to sell or to purchase lands, which would at once have upset the equili- 
brium establi^ed by the state, did not exist; and the arrangements 
relative to labour, to mines, manufactures, &c. were equally opposed to 
the acquisition of private property. The inconveniences which would be 
likely in any other country to arise from territorial arrangements such as 
those- described, were in Peru obviated partly by the truly paternal and 
‘strongly conservative character of the government, which led it, on tli(! one 
side, to consult the convenience and happiness of its subjects, wherever 
this could bo done consistently with the exigencies of the stale ; and, on 
the other, to avoid every unnecessary change; And thus, though each 
individual was, as it were, but a tenant at will, in its workings the system 
seems to have been the same as if he had been a proprietor for lile — so 
rarely were any changes introduced in the occupancy of the lands. As 
regards the negligent cultivation to which so uncertain a tenure might have 
led, this was prevented by the organisation of labour, which was as much 
under government control as auy of the other affairs of the citizen. 

In Peru, it seems, the whole mass of tlie people, the dwellers in cities 
as well as the rural populations, were tillers of the soil ; and the greater 
part of the lands were cultivated in common by the members of the 
oommunity. The lands assigned to the Sun in each locality were ffr$t 
of all to be ploughed, and sown, and reaped at the proper seasons, by ail 
the able-bodied men belonging to this locality; next in succession came 
the fi^ds of orphans and widows, of the aged and the infirm, incapable of 
working for themselves— the wives and families of the soldiers absent with 
the armies being reckoned among the widows and orphans. Garcilasso 
relates that there were in each city, and in large cities in, each quarter of 
the town, public officers appointed to attend to the interests of the 
helpless class of the community, as regarded the cultivation of their fields. 
Ihese officers, he says, at the time ai>pointed went up at nightfall to the 
top of some high place, having attracted attention by sounding a 
trumpet^ pronounced in a loud voice the following words : — ^To -moirow 
work will be commenced in the fields of the helpless ; the persons interested 
therein axe hereby apprised of the fact, in order that they may repair to 
the spot I’ When this task of beneficence had been performed, then only 
the people were £dlo;wed to attend to their own fieldsii the law of mutual 
JUiSistance prevailing also in these cases. The lands of the nobles came next 
hi Buceession, and those , of the Inca last of all. To this last task the 
p<^ple went as to a natiimal festivid. Each labourer was clad in Ms best 
attire, wore a head-dreBs of gorgeous plumes, and was decked with what- 
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ever other onwimenta custom allovred him, to and a spirit of the 
purest joy, we are told, pervaded e^ery heas^t', , tW I^hot^ ,b^g gone 
through to the music of the national airs, sung iJtt honour of xk& : The 
field -labours were concli^ed -vlrith a ceremony whi(di- probably originated 
in the desire of investing agricultural labour with a sacred and dj^fied 
character in the eyes of the people. Within the precbcts' of tJie city of 
Cuzco was a piece of ground supposed to bo the first ever dedicatejS to the 
Sun in the empire of the Incas, and therefore held iu sUeh- wveren^ that 
none but the blood -royal were allowed to cultivate it ; and here the 
sovereign Inca with a golden implement turned up a hir sods as an 
example to his subjects in the way of triumphing over the earth.’ 

However costly and splendid the agricultural implements used by tie 
Inca, in form it was like those of the people — of most primitive otostruOtiiOp* 
The plough commonly in ueo among them was notlung more than a strong 
eharp- pointed stake, traversed by a horizontal piece, ten or twelve inches 
from the point, on which the ploughman might set his foot and force it into , 
the ground ; and there being in the country no animals suited for dy<mght, 
men had to supply this part of the labour also. Sis or eight F^vians 
were generally harnessed to each plough, and moved on to the tune of some 
national song which they chanted to enable them to keep time in piling. 
After the ploughcrs followed vromen with rakes, to break the clods as 
as they were tunicd txp. 

But the Incas diil not only take care that the lands were cultivated, they 
also looked to this being properly done, and saw that each soil was treated 
in the manner best suited for its amelioration. Allusion has already been 
made to the general system of irrigation introduced into the low m»d sandy 
grounds of the country ; but the government supervision did not stop with 
the construction of the great canals and aqueducts, but was extended over 
all tlic minuthe of the distribution of the water through each particular field. 
A regular calculation was made of the quantity of water necessary fbr the 
proper irrigation of each allotment, during ordinary seasons and during 
extraordinary droughts, and the allowajice of water was measured out 
accordingly, tlio field of tlie humblest as of the mightiest denizen of the land 
receiving equally a sufficient supply of the necessary element. The same 
was the ca.^c as regards the manuring of the lands : each district had 
assigned to it some one of the little islands along the coast where the sca- 
fowls deposited their manure, and this was divided among the oocuplcrs 
of land with the same attention to the extent of their requirements as 
prevailed relative to all other matters; and so fully alive were the Incas to 
the value of the guano, that it was forbidden under penally of death lo kill 
one of the sea-fowls that had their homes on the islands, or to disturb 
them in any way during breeduig-timc. With tho growing necessities 
of the people new lands were brought under tillage, and it was usual when 
desert regions had been fortilis^ by irrigation to transplant thither 
colonies to cultivate them. , ' . • 

In all other branches of national industry the same arraugemiasta ||re- 
vailed as with regard to agriculture : the people were in the narrowest 
sense of the word the servants of tlxc government, labour being the only * 
contribution required from them. All the mines in the country belonged 
exclusively to tho Inca, and were worked for him by classes of his subjects 
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eapeci»lly educated for the puipose* iPhe mining knowledge of the 
doea not,, however, iseem to have been very profoimd \ for they 
d^ ni^ elhk ehafts, but contWed themselves with the simpler operation of 
hpllowing caverns deep in the sides of mountain^'r in the banks of rivers, 
and ejttracted the ore of those veins which did im dip too deeply into the 
bowels of the eai1;h. llils method was principally resorted to for silver ; 
gold was mostly obtained— as it is now in California— by searching the beds 
of rivers, or washing the auriferous sands at the foot of tho mountains. 
With the art of smelting the ores, and at least partially refining them, the 
l^eruvians were also, familiar, and they erected furnaces for the purpose; but 
the bellows being an instrument utterly unknown to them, an ingenious con- 
trivance in the structure of their furnaces made a draught of air supply its 
place. As no money was coined in Peru, the precious metals and stones 
obtained from the mines were used merely for purposes of luxury — such as the 
decoration of tho temples of the Sun ; of the other religious houses, of which 
mention will be made in the sequel; and of tho palaces of tho Incas; as also 
for the various articles of personal adornment, and for the household 
Utensils of the sovereign and his kindred — a fact which serves to explain 
tho extradrdinary splendour of the royal mansions and others already 
alluded to ; for the natural productiveness of Peru as regards gold, silver, 
and precious stones, was fully proved after the oa^upation of the 
country by tho t^paniarda. With copper and tin tho l^enivians were also 
acquainted, and by mixing ninety -four parts of the fomer metal with six 
parts of the latter, they produced an amalgam almost equal to sted in 
harness. Various tools — such as hatchets, chisels, &c. — of this metal have 
been found in the graves or Jimcos^ and explain the skill of the people in 
putting the hardest stones. 

For the animal food required for their nourishment, tho people were 
even more immediately dependent upon the govenimeiit than for tiie fruits 
of the, earth, as each family seems at least to have been allowed to cull at 
its pleasure the produce of its field and its gardens. But the fiocks of 
llamas and other Peruvian sheep (the only tame animals lit for the food of 
men indigenous in the country) being, like the mines, the exclusive property 
, of the Incas, and their exalted parent the dun, the hand of a subject could 
ndt be raised against these animals without especial permission. The same 
: was the case with the game of tho country ; and great hunts were therefore 
undertaken once every year, under the personal auspices of the sovereign 
Inca, for the purpose of killing the animals required for tho consumption 
of the people. These hunts bore a great resemblance to the battues bo much 
in fkvour in some countries of Europe in the present day ; only that the 
Peruvians, more humane than the Europeans, did not persecute the animals 
for mere' sport. For the purpose of the battues, as for all otlier purposes, 
the country was divided into four districts, in each of which the great hunt 
took plaee once every four years, Oii these occasions the people, some- 
times to the number of ^0,000 or 60,000, were called out to form a cordon 
round the distinct appointed for tho hunt, and, armed with long poles, 
they went about beating the bushes and driving tlie game of all kinds 
to^ya^ds the centre of tlie circle thus formed. The noxious animals were 
kSiad ^ adon as discovered.; the wild deer, the huanacas, the vioulias, 
\ , ^ more and more namwly encircled, until being at last driven 
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together in soihe open spot marked out befoireha^dy they became an easy 
prey to tlie sportsmen. The male deer, the game, and some of the 

sheep, , vvere killed, but the greater number bf the fitter were only OAught 
and sheared, and then allowed to escape. The deah of the slaughtered 
animals was distributed among the people, who cut it into thin slices, and 
subjected it to a long process of drying — thus cwalVerting it into what is 
still in those countries called cJiarguiy and still constitutes the chief animal 
food of the inhabitants. Fresh meat it would seem the peofde cjaly my'oyed 
on occasion of the great religious festivals, when numbers of Ifim^ Were 
slaughtered for the public feasts ; and on these occasions also they indulged 
in baked cakes of the maize dour, which was generally eaten miWf steeped 
in water only. The skins of the slaughtered animals were resCrv'ed' for 
various manufactures, and. were deposited, together wHh the Wool of ^ 
wild and tame flocks, in government magazines, to be afterwards distrlbtii<iid‘ ' 
among the people. The coarser sorts of wool were manufactured intp 
garments for the humbler classes of the community ; the finer qualities, and , 
more especially the wool of the vicuna, were reserved for the sovereign 
/his kindred nobles. Tlie spinning and weaving were eutirely perfonubd by 
the women of Peru, and were apportioned, like every other kind of labour, 
among the different districts according to the amount of their population j 
and the captains of sections were authorised to enter the private dweflings 
to superintend the work going on. * The same regulations prevailed with 
regai-d fro the manufactures of Cotton, and of the fibres of tlj^p maguey 6r 
agave, in which the inhabitants of the milder districts wore clad. The 
quantity of material required for the various habiliments of each family 
was afterwards shareii out by the government, and then made up, by the 
inmates themselves, each individual of the non noble classes being his own 
tailor, shoemaker, &c. The goldsmiths, jewellers, sculptors, and other 
skilled labourers employed in the production of works of art and luxury, 
'were, however, subjected to a regular apprenticeship, and the employments 
became hereditary irrtlicir families. Put whether the people were working 
directly for themselves, or for the Incas and the nobles, they were equally 
subjected to government supervision, being equally considorod as labouring 
for the community ; idleness or negligence of any of the domestic duties 
was looked upon as an ‘Offence against the community ; and government 
oflicers were sent round to inform themselves by personal inspection of the 
particular character of each liouscliold, and to punish or reward according 
to the merits of the case. Even the occupations of childw of five years 
of age were regulated by law, and so likewise those of the aged and infirm, 
who, though incapable of performing the same labours as the young and 
able-bodied, had certain light tasks imposed upon them. 

In their paternal solicitude for the welfare of their subjects, the Inclui, 
not content even with such provisions as have already been mentioned, ’ 
guarded against the evils which might arise from unforeseen events-^-such ' 
as deficient liarvests, &c.— by storing in public magazines, erected iti each 
province, immense supplies of the natural and manutactured produce of 
the country, which in times of need, if such arose, were distributed among 
the inhabitards. , Rome of these magazines, according to the testimony of 
the Spanish conquerors, contained at the time of their arrival supplies of : 
grain and other necessaries of life sufficient for the auhsistenoe of the 
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popiditaon for at least seven years. To the monthly - returns of the . 
amou^ of population in each province aasd subdivision of the country, 
which so greatly facilitated the various regulations, and the distribution 
of labour and provisions, were added equally regular and minute returhs of 
the amount and quality of the produce, raw and manufactured, of the diffe- 
rent districts; and thus the government was enabled at a glance to determine 
how far the general result of the national industry at any given period 
would meet the national wants, or how far the reserved" stoibs in the 
itM^Arines must be drawn upon. But the state of tutelage in which the 
government held the people did not end here — ^it extended to the 
most intithate relations of life ; and even the period of his marriage, the 
Peruvian, were he of high or low degree, could not determine for hhnself. 
At the age of twenty -four it was fixed by law tliat every man, and 
at the ag^ of twenty every maiden, should marry; and accordingly, 
on an appointed day each year, all the young men and women of the Inca 
race having attained this age were assembled in the great square of the 
capital, and there the couples destined for each other were united by tlie 
BOvereign Inca himself — the ceremony consisting simply in his placing the ' 
hands of the parties concerned within each other, and declaring them to b(! 
man and wife. On the same day the same ceremony was performed, in 
every town and village throughout the empire, for those of inferior degree 
by the curaca of the district. To a certain extent, it seems, each man was 
allowed to consult his own taste in the choice of a wife ; however, if the 
consent of the parents on both sides were not given, the marriage was 
illegal, and the liberty of choice did not extend beyond the limits of the 
kindred circle. Where such a custom had long existed, this circle must, 
however, have been pretty extensive, and indeed GarcOasso do la V ega 
maintains that all the inhabitants of a village were very frequently of the 
same kin, ' The marriage - portion in lands was, as alluded to al>ove, 
provided by the state ; and the dwelling of the newly-married couple was 
also raised at the public chai*ge, but the furnitiue was supplied by the 
nearest relatives. 

A government claiming, like that of Peru, the right of interfering even 
with the domestic arrangements of its subjects, must of course be expected 
to exorcise its rule with regard to the education of the citizen also; and 
thus indeed it was. Among the inferior classes this education was limited 
to the learning of the various handicrafts, with which every individual was 
expected to be familiar, and did not therefore necessitate any separation 
from home; hut for the sons of the Inca nobles and the curacas h%her 
intellectnal and physical training was considered necessary. For this 
purpose schools were establivshed in the metropolis, where .the noble youths, 
and witfi them the sons of the sovereign Inca, were instructed by the 
aninmtmj or ‘ wise men/ in the various branches of knowledge which these 
sages had mastered, and more especially in the principles of government 
and the ceremonies of religion, a knowledge of which was required to 
qualify them for their Aiture functions in the state. But in the army also 
the nobles occupied the leading positions, and instruction in military 
acquirements therefore formed part, and not the least important part, of 
their education. They were trained in all the athletic exercises — such as 
wrestKr^, running, dc. — ^★hioh could impart strength and agility to their 
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))0di6s. Th^y learned to handle the various veaf^d in ;tlse among tbak 
people, and were initiated in the principlee aa well ^ the practice of art 
of war. At the age of siitecn the pupils were snbj^ted to a public trial, 
to prove themselvea worthy to be admitted to the honours of manhood; 
and so important was this examination considet^ed, that it was t^i^ed 
Tilth intense interest by the whole nation, and was made , ah* opcaMon . of 
public festivities. The examination lasted thirty days, and <mm'infeJ^ed 
by the neophytes being subjected to rigorous fasts and every hardish^^ 
and privation which it might in future bo their lot to sustain durlhg 
protracted campaigns; while, according to Garcilasso, these trials Were 
made to subserve the moral purpose of rendering the noble youths more 
ready tO' sympathise with those whose fate in life it was to suffer daily*' such 
privations. This must, however, be a moral of Garcilasso’s own extradtii^, 
for in a system as that of Peru, as he himself tells us m other parts of feSt 
work, there was no room for poverty ; and starvation, sleeping on the bare 
earth, insufficient covering, &c. cannot have been the conditions of life of 
aTiy of the inhabitants. Those youths whose bodily strength had proved 
equal to bear the hardships imposed, were afterwards examined & the 
various martial exercises in which they wore required to be proficient, and 
were made to prove their prowess in mimic combats. The aspirants who , 
came victorious out of these various trials, and who were pronounced worthy 
by the aged and experienced nobles w^o presided as judges, were then 
presented to the sovereign, who addressed to them a few words, in which 
he exhorted them to prove themselves in future also worthy of the name of 
* Children of the Sun,’ and reminded them of their responsibilities as suchl 
The. novices then, one at a time, knelt at the feet of the monarch, who inerced 
their ears with golden bodkins, preparatory to the introduction of the heavy 
pendants, which formed one of the distinguishing marks of the royal bloo 4 
and wliich produced that defonnity of the ear that proemred for the Inca 
nobles the name of orejoim^ or * the large-eared,’ bestowed upon them by 
the Spaniards. The aspirants thus honoured next turned to the nearest 
relative of the sovereign, who, unloosing the common sandals which they 
wore, dressed their feet in others of more costly materials. The neophyte 
was then invested with the girdle of manhood ; on his head was placed a 
garland of flowers, emblematic of the gentle virtues which would through 
life be his brightest ornaments; in his hands were placed the arms which 
he was in future to wield in the service of his country; and the cere- 
mony was complete as regarded the generality of the youths. At this 
stage of the proceedings, however, the heir to the throne, wbo until then 
was in nowise distinguished from his comrades, was further invested with 
a head-dress, foipaing his peculiar insignia, and received the homage of tho 
whole of the Inca nobility, who knelt at his feet and recognised him a$ 
their future sovereign. The whole assembly then proceeded to the great 
square of the city, where the jJubJic rejoicings began, and where , the ni^i 
was spent with toeing, music, feasting, and drinking. 

If we are struck with the resemblance between this exuremony, termed 
the huaraou. to the chivalrous customs of the middle ages, we are still more 
so with the similarity between the institutions in which a great number of the 
maidens of the Inca race and the dau^ters of the otxtsma received their 
education, and the conventual establishments of Eoman Catholic countries 
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Tbe destination ot the inmates of the Peruyian convents was, 

howei^r^ very different fi’om that ot‘ Catholic nnns ; for when 'they had 
attaint a marriageable age^ the most beaatiful among them were smeted 
to be the ‘ Inca*s brides/ or, in other words, to stock the Inca*B harem, 'such 
seleetion being the greatest honour that could be conferred on a woman Of 
Peiru*^ At a tender age these maidens, dedicated to' the service of tlie 
national deity, tlie Sun, were removed to certain establishments cidlcd the 
* Houses of <Jie Virgins of the Sun,’ which were carefully secluded by high 
sutirounding walls from all intercourse with the world without, and decorated 
vidth file same" profuse magnificence as all the other edifices m any way 
oonnjcted with religion or with royalty. Here the young girls — ^jjlaced 
under tire guardianship of elderly and experienced members of the sister- 
hood, called rmmacormj whose life from childhood to old age had l)een 
spent within the sacred walls — were instructed in their religious duties, which 
consisted chiefly in guarding the sacred lire, drawn from heaven by means 
of a concave mirror of polished metal, at the great festival of the summer 
solstice, called the feast of raymL They were also taught to spin and 
weave of the fine wool of the vicuna, and to embroider with many-coloured 
threads the splendid hangings with which the temples and the royal 
residences were adorned, and the vestments in which the sacred limbs of 
the Inca were clad. The most rigorous conventual seclusion reigned in 
the establishment, the maidens being only allowed to inhale the fresh air in 
the gardens surrounding their sumptuous homes, and being even cut off 
from all intercourse witli their own relatives from the moment they were 
dedicated to the Sun. The Inca and the coya, and a certain number of 
visitors sent yearly to examine into the management and morals of the 
institutions, were the only persons from the world without allowed to enter 
the liallowcd precsincts. Any attempt of unprivileged persons to overstep 
the oonseorated limits was punished with death. On a Virgin of the 
Sun, detected in a love intrigue, the law of Peru pronounced the same 
dreadful penalty with which the Homans visited a similar fault in their 
Yestals; while the lover was to be put to deaih by strangulation, and the 
very memory of his existence obliterated from tlie land by the total 
destruction of the village or town to which he belonged. 

This severity, apparently so little in harmony with the mild and paternal 
system of government of tlie Incas, prevailed in all tlie laws of Peru, and 
was a necessary consequence of the reverence in which the sovereign, the 
fountain of the law, was hedd. Emanating from a ruler supposed to partake 
of the divine nature, and to be inspired by the great luminary that 
Bsvayed the destinies of the nation, all the police regulations of the Peruvian 
empire bore the character of religious laws, and every infrj|gement of them 
WEB looked upon as an offence against the divine majesty of the royal 
person, and was as such punished with death. Hebellion in particular — 
Und.er all systems of government a crime of most serious charactar-*^was in 

^ Sb honourable* Indeed, was it deemed to hold a idace among the thousand 
■ ‘ brides of the Tnens/ who fonnc*d the ornaments of hia court, and waited uimn him 
as Ilia handmaidens, thiit when the royal personage, for some reason or other, wished 
to reduce the nunjoer of the ladies in his harem, and in oonsequence sent somo 
of them Imme to their ^n^ies* these wore ever after treated with particular 
reveV^e by their kindred. To the * Houses of the Sun ’ they did not, however, 
again 
20 
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P«)r4 biraiiided as tha divest of all nusdeeds, aiad one tliat Admitted of iicr 
extenuating oivoumstancea m tlio case of an^r of pavtielpatoi^v /, Aooord* 
ingly a xebellious population was mercHessly extorm^Jo^ tbe plaoe of 
its babltatjion, whether hamlet, village^ dr town, converted into a barrmi and 
solitary wfldemeSs. The judicial arrangements for enfdroing the execution 
of the laws and punishing every infiringement of them lyere very siinple, 
andbein^ made to harmonise with the general organisation Of thd ifete, 
alfotded the same means for direct government control aa SU the other 
administrative departments. The captains of tens performed, as Jhas Jbeen 
stated, the functions of public accusers, and reported aU ofenees to rs^huir 
tribunals of justice established in each small community. ThOfm local 
tribunals were authorised to pass judgment on petty offences^ but there 
being no appeal from the decisions of one tribunal to another, they wei^ to 
refer tlie more serious cases tb the superior courts, presided over by the 
governors of tlie provinces, which were bound to bring to a close within fiv)e 
days every suit brought before them. The inferior magistrates were also 
obliged to make montlily reports to the superior tribunals of all the 
on ^ich they had passed judgment; and the superiors transmuted l^iese, 
together with the records of their Own proceedings, to the viceroys who 
governed the four principal divisions of the empire, whence again they were 
transmitted to the chief seat of govennoent. With a further view to securing 
a pure administration of justice, roytll commissioners traversed the empire at 
irregular intervals to inquire into the conduct of the various, magistrates, 
who were severely punished if found guilty of any irregularities. 

The city of Cuzco was, as wc have seen, the nucleus of the empire of the < 
Incas, and gradually only the surrounding country and the more distant 
tribes were brought under tlioir dominion. The manner in which these 
successive conquests were accomplished formed an-^ important part of the 
political system of the Peruvians, and at this -we must now cast a glance. 

The Inca Manco Capac had laid it down as a general principle, to be 
followed by his successors, tliat violent measures for the reduction of the 
barbarous Indian tribes should tiot be resorted to until the more paciHeand 
generous expedients of conciliation and benefits had been tried ; * for,’ said 
lie, ^ the vassals which they gained by fair means would always pmvo 
devoted subjects, while from those brought under their dominion by force 
they might always fear rebellion.’ The descendants of Manco Capac seem 
in the most cases to have adhered faithfully to the rule established by 
the illustrious founder of their dynasty, and also to have followed the 
invitation to conquest implied therein. One after another the independent 
tribes were folded within the embrace of the Incas’ empire; but in each 
successive instance gentle endeavours to establish the worship of the Bun,, 
and to open the eyes of the barbarians to the advantages of civilisation,; ^ 
were made, and incentives held out to them to come and place themselves 
within its pale, be^re war was resorjed to. Bnt when all othca* ^ 
persuasion proved incapable of surmounting the love of iudependehce, then 
the sword was called in to cut the matter short ; and thus, though peace ever 
reigned undisturbed in the bosom of the Incas’ dominions, on tlie frontiers 
war was as constantly raging. To meet the exigencies <>f such a state pf 
things, the military system of tho country wts organised sb as tq ikmish i&i. 
constant stipply of well-trained troops without interfering With the othlir ' 
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ragiy^^ )&i the state* Evejy m$4 ha^afig attaiued a cests^ ^ wiui, il 
BoUtod to (do inilitary serTioe, hat liot fot aay kw^ period at a, time* 
th)^ iei^es stiooeeding each other byregtiiar rotation; whiio a system of 
driHmg, introduced in each village) prepared every mm in his turn to till 
ills place in the army with honour to himself and to his country; The 
in use nmong the P^vians were bows and arrowS) slings^ darts^ 
^ear8/battl6*a:t0s, cutlasses, and wooden clubs studded with xnetal knobs; 
the, naetal used for all these weapons being copper tempered by the peculiar 
, pjJOcess already adverted to. The defensive armour consistiwi of doublets 
quilted, cotton, of shields covered with the skms of animals, and of 
oSsqtTefl r-in some insbmees made to imitate the heads of wild animals ; in 
others, Ornamented with gold and precious stones, and with the brilihuit 
phunes of the tropical birds. These casques were, however, worn by the 
ofBicers only, the common soldiers having their heads enveloped in a kind 
of cotton turban. When attackujg towns it was custom^iry to discharge 
into them burning arrows, or stones made red-hot and wrapped in cotton 
impregnated witli a bituminous substance, which alighting on the roofs of 
houses set them on fire. So far there was nothing peculiar in the Peruvian 
instruments of war, they being the same as were in use even among all 
the nations of Europe up to a comparatively recent period* But one 
weapon the Peruvians possessed, peculiar to the Indian tribes of South 
America, which 4;ook the Spaniards by surprise in their first encounters 
with this people : this was the lamt^ still so mindi in use in those countries, 
though for more peaceful puiposes, and which the Peruvian of the time of 
the conquest threw as adroitly round the Spanish horse and its rider, so as 
tb bring them both to the ground, as the l^ampas hunter of the present day 
throws it round the wild ox which he wishes to secure. The Peruvian 
troops were divided into smaller and larger bodies, coi-responding to the 
companies and battalions of modem armies ; and the Oifioers rose in like 
manner in regular gj-adatioii from the lowest to the highest, each holding 
his xiariicular command. W^hether a regular uxwy was always kept on foot 
does not appear in the accounts of the historhns of Peru ; but even if this 
werfe not the case, the perfect organisation of the people, the facility in 
transmitting messages from one end of the empire to the other by means of 
the ohasquis, aiid of moving large bodies of men along the exceDent roads, 
enabled the government to draw its troops together in a very short time, 
And to direct them without loss of time towards any point where their 
presence was required; wiiile the excellent quavers provided for the 
in the large edifices called iarnbosy erected, as wc have seen, at 
intervals along the roads, enabled tliem to perform the most distot 
miun^es without much faligue. In order that the people who remained at 
home, and whose industry supplied the laboiu* which was withdrawn from 
the common stock by the absence of the soldiers, should not have to bear 
more than their du e share of the burdens of war, the armies, instead of being 
quartered on the people, were provided with all requisites from the great 
public magarinea, and thus was obviated one of the chief causes which 
make a people disindined to war* The same tender solidtude for the 
hiippiness and the welibdng of the people which characterised the policy 
hi' W itioas in dl other rhiltihs was extended to the soldiers also. Their 
ectml^rt was at^hded t?o in eveiy way, it being even customary when the 
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war tbrettt^ajed to be l<^g duratipo, or Ibe oHinate of ,,ibe 
wliicb it, ww carried tm proved very unbealthy, to aead hoiw?. :tiie 
bad served as long als waa deeded conaistest witb tbeir besdi^b) and/, . 
tljeir places with ne»wr recruits. , 

While the battle ragfed the full Ijcenoe of war was* allowed to the 
vian aQl(3Liery ; but after every victory a pause was made, and following the 
traditionary policy of his race, the sovereign Inca, who ^a« genan^Hy at the* 
head of his army in the field, held out the hand of Mendship to the 
vanquished foe, whose property and person were defended from j^Very 
unnecessary outrage by the strict discipline of his yictorious . enemy* 
Wlicii at the head of their armies the Incas seem, however, to have 
followed more freely the inspirations of their individual passions and 
penalties than in their internal policy; for while in the latter uo ittOgaic: 
larities^ aro recorded, the annals of the country recount deeds of 
cruelty and violence committed by some of the Incas on the unhappy tribes 
who too obstinately resisted thoir attempts at subjugation. These saug^ 
nary characters arc, however, exceptions among the Inca sovereigns- , The 
first care of the Incas, after having brought a territory midcr tO- 

Ihemselves, was to establish among their new vassals the worship of ihie 
Sun, and the whole of the religious system which formed the solid ibimda- 
tion of iheir power ; but in doing this they proceeded with great modterih 
tion and wisdom, avoiding to woimc^ the early prejudices of the conquered 
people. The idols of the barbarians were neither insulted nor railed «Jt, 
but were quietly removed out of sight ; whiki temples of the Sun, rivalling, 
in their goi^eous decorations those of tlie capital, were raised m.(:he midst 
of their former worshippers, whose imaginations were captivated by the 
splendid ceremonials of the new religion even before their minds accepted 
its doctrines. At the same time the chief of the vanquislicd tribe was carried 
by the victor to tlie capital, whence he did not return to govern his people aa 
vicegerent of the Inca until his heart had been won by tlattery and favours, 
and he had so then-oughly imbibed the religious views, and so liicartily 
subscribed to the wisdom of the political principles of liis conqueror, that 
his influence over his former subjects was no longer to be feared. In the 
meanwliilo also the territory over which he liad once ruled as master Ixad 
been Uhsorbed and hannonised with the Tenivian system : the extent of its 
surfe.ee was measured, the nature and capability of the soil examined into, 
the amotmt of its population numbered, and the same division of property f 
the sanio organisation of labour, the same public institutions introduced, as 
prevailed throughout the rest of the Incas’ dominions ; and in a few yeara 
their national costume, which according to the laws of the Incas could 
never he changed, was the only distinguishing feature between the old and , 
the new subjects. ‘ It may seem strange,’ says Mr Prescott, ‘ that imy 
people should patiently have acquiesced in an arrangement which involved 
sucli 4 total surrender of property ; hut it was a conquered nation theit did 
so, held in awe, on the least suspicion of meditating resistance, by armed 
garrisons, who were established at various commanding points 
5ie country.’ But it must also be remembered that, according to thisaceotmts 
of the same authorities who have described to us the wise policy of the Incas, 
the tribes successively subjugated by them were in - a state of such utter 
barbarism that notions of property can hardly have xUHbh dev^elo|^ 
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from this point of II is MhxhissSdii to strict 
4|«^p[i^ oftlie Peruvian system whlcb ,k amajsivj^f wtul^^ m the 

, if^ judging by monum^ttal evidi^ce, we behove IlKiU; the 

of the Incas iind originated hi the vety territories into whi»h 
spread their subsequent ccmquesta, i| is tiot impobeWe that the 
original state of things in the Oouquered provinobs bore some aiffiuity to 
' ;th«^ whkih they sought to introduce, 

■ ^Besides tiieir military force the Incas had other means of breaihmg the 
spirit^ of revolt, which wwe more eonsonant with the general spirit 
of;, their policy, Not the least effectual andong these expedients . was 
the transplanting masses of the disaffected populations to territoHes in 
the interior, where, being sun'oundcd by the loyal mlmbitants of these 
parts^ their host^ity would be innoxious and bo ultimately overcome ; 
%vhile an equal number of the ancient and faithful subjects ^ of the 
IncSr took their places in their fommr homes, and inoculated the 
remainder of the tribe with the spirit of submission and affection, or at 
least acted as a check on any desperate attempt. But even when 
adopting a measure so rigorous as this, the Inca tempered, the des- 
fmrism of the act with considerate kindness, for care was taken that the 
mUmtaes — as the transplanted populations were termed — should not be 
subjected to conditions of Climate and temperature different to those under 
which they were bom, and which might therefore act injuriously on their 
health; and it is even maintained that their previous habits of life aiid 
occupations were consulted, and that each was ])}aced in a position to 
continue^ these in his new abode. The crowning measure of aU for the 
establishment of that uniformity which was the alplrn and omega of the 
Incas* policy was, however, the introduction’ of a common idiom among tli& 
yariouB tribes which were brought under their dominion. In the southern 
as well as the northern continent of America the Indian tribes, tlioiigh 
^dently springing from one common root, and though in many respects, 

, even in tlicir state of separation, so little dissimihir, in point of language 
were so completely dissevered that the dialect of the one was quite 
inoomprebensible to the otlior. Among the dialects of South America the 
Quiohua, spoken by the people of Cuxco and tlic surrounding country, is 
considered one of the richest and most beautifhl, and this it was that the 
Incas endeavoured to establish throughout their dommions, so that no 
hindoranoes jidionld impede the rapid transmission of the sovereign's decrees 
end regulations, emitted at the centre, to the farthest extremities of the 
bo^ politic. For this purpose teachers were established in every com- 
mnmty to impart to the people the language of the Inca, a knowledge of 
whk^ Was a necessary condition for holding any ofBco of trust, ' ' 

When, after surveying this m^st remarkable political mechanism and 
the compamtively high state of civilisation it had fostered, we endeavour 
to obtain some, insight into its effects oh the moral and int^leotual con- 
dition of the people, yre are struck with the great discrepancy between the 
grand results appjwcpt on the surface, apd those manifestations of a people’s 
.Me which testify to the aotion and reaction of mind upon mindf and shew 
Iho value of the individuals composing the community. Nowhere can wO 
tfaee.that diversity and progi:hwkm which ate the evidences of vitality in 
the politic. Bverywhere^we meet with tmiffurmity and appmwnt 
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fitfignatbu# witli tlie x^eaa , 0 m $mgle mind, a$ it w^ire, fllavisMy ca«sri0d 
out by suooeedbig generations. < It is impossible to examine a slhgle 
edifice of tbe time of the Incas/ says M. de Humboldt, ‘ without recoigttisiiig 
the same type in all the others that cover the ridge of the Andes, over an 
c^stent of more tlian 450 leagues, from about t^po to 12,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. It might be said that a single architect ‘ con- 
.structed this great number of monuments.* In this respect these arclri-^ 
tectural monuments seem to be true types of the national character. 
Individuality was crushed beneath the rigid system, which allowed no 
man, whatever his natural abilities, to rise above the’ station which the 
stale had assigned to him; there was no struggle for pre-eminence in a 
raco-in which all were allowed to take part; the whule nation marClmd In 
rank and tile, the step of each and all being regulated by the beat of ihe 
ruler's drum ; and the great problem of society-— the progress of all tiy the 
full and free development of each — seemed rendered impossible of solution. 

Commerce, which is one of the greatest incentives to enterprise, and ao 
such, in the earlier stages of civilisation, the greatest promoter of individual 
development, was rendered impossible by the singular orgamsatlojf of 
property and of labour ; and thus, though the empire was bordered in its 
whole length by the ocean, and though the Peruvians were in possession of ; 
vessels which in point of construction were not perhaps inferior to those 
in which the lianiy Northmen of the tenth century braved the dangers of 
tlie Arctic Ocean, they never attempted the navigation of the open sljas, 
but contented themselves with using their vessels or balsas for conveying 
provisions from one point of the coast to anotlier. 

So inactive, indeed, was tlio iutcllectnal life of the Peruvians, tliat this 
people, having attained to no mean degree of social relincment, were totally 
unacquainted with the art of writing, even in its most primitive forms of; 
picture-writing and hieroglyphics — tlic only visible symbols of thought 
known among them being cords of various colours and shades suspended 
from a string in tlio manner of a fringe, and which by means of knots, 
combined in many arbitrary ways, formed a oom[>licated method of expres- 
sion and calculation. It will readily be understood that such a contrivance, 
however ably managed, was very deficient in the’ power of expression in a 
connected form, or as a means of giving utterance to thoughts of a purely 
intellectual character ; that it could indeed merely suggest isolated ideas, 
and such only as had reference to known facts or tangible objects ; and that 
it could not fulfil any of the requirements of a literature, properly so called. 
Such, therefore, the Peruvians liad not. As regards history, the quipm, 
as the knotted cords were called, seem to have served mostly as a system 
of mnemonics to enable the amauUis (the men of science) and the harut>e^« 
(tlie poets) to recall to mind in duo succession those events of public 
importance which it was their duty to learn by rote, and to tr/insmit orally' 
from generation to generation. In so far the quipus, all imperfect as they 
were, must be considered an^ advance upoti the state of barbarism wheretn 
no such help to the memory exists, and during which no approadi has been 
ina4e even towards so defective a hieaus. of symbolising thought ; yet as 
frr as the Peruvian traditions arc knowiu to us, they are by no means so 
riclt in'historicfid incidents or in religious myths— those products of a 
barbarous people's unconscious poetising— as are those of barbarous 



natioiiB of Europe, -who had no such meohanioal h4pa for recording the 
and imagiumgs of the past. Whether thia be owing to the little 
paine taken after the conquest to gather itma the Ups of the people those 
iMdloiial traditions and poems which must then stUl have been fmh ia 
their memories, or from a real paucity of matmals, it is difficult to say ; 
but judging from such as are known, we cannot help thinking that here 
skgain the influence of the peculiar system of government maybe traced, 
for the little that is related aU bears reference to the sovereign Inca, who 
in war or in peace is allowed no competitor, and whose glory does not only 
e<ffipse that of all other individuals, but absorbs all the interest attached to 
their cliaraccers and activity. In their liistory as in their polity the Incas 
alone apponr as the living principle that puts the mechanism in motion. 

As a means of re^stering the various statistical facts, of whi<}h— for 
purposes of administration — the government was to be kept constantly 
informed, the quipus seem to have answered admirably ; for the colours 
of the cords having each a distinct siguifleation, and the knots denoting 
numbers, even complicated calculations were rendered comparatively easy. 
The various records kept were placed under the care of the guipucamaffuSf 
m keepers of the quipus, who had under them a numerous body of public 
registrars, each district having several fimctionaries of the kind appointed 
by government to the various departments of administration. Subordinate 
ann^sts were ako appointed in all the principaf communities, to keep 
aocoimt of the passing events there ; the amautas being of a superior rank, 
And having merely to chronicle the deeds of the reigning liica, and to 
compose the general history of the empire. 

In science the Temvians were inlcrior even to the Mexicans and to 
^several South American tribes. In geography, indeed, they had advanced 
ao far as to have a pretty fair knowledge of their own extensive empire, 
And even to have mimic representations — which some have honoured with 
the name of maps — of the various provinces and cities, with their bounda- 
jcies, their road^, their rivers, their mountains, and their plains ; and into 
the composition of which, according to Garcilasso, entered eartli, pebbles, 
bits of wood, &c. Of geometry, according to the same author, they under* 
iftood as much as was required for the meaHurement of their lands, yet by 
Im own shewing these measurements were nuwle in a manner purely 
aaiecbaiucal. Of those engraved calendar stones which were in use among 
the Mexicans, the Muyscas, and other Indian tribes, and which > have 
•^Diabled antiquarians to form such correct notions of the extent of astro- 
nomioal science among those nations, no traces have been found in Peru ; 
while such of the notions of tbo Peruvians regarding the phenomena of 
the heavens, as well as their methods of catolation, which have been 
recorded by the early Spanish writers, prove but a very superficial know- 
ledge oi the celestial mechoiusm. The year they divided into twelve parts 
called from the name of the moon ; and these lunar months they 
divided into light and dark lialves, which were^again subdivided into weeks 
■of seven days, acfdording to some ; of nine and ten days, according to others. 
The discrepancy between their lunar year and tJie stflar year, which they 
•ooutd not fail to remark, they failed however, to adjust, though they 
'obaerved the returns of the solstices and the equinoxes by means of roohd 
towws. erected for the purpose. , Each of these periods, we have seen, was 
26 , 
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celebmted as a religious festival) because marking a pbaso in the life of 
their great Itxriahidus diiviiiity; but the equinoxes in particular were 
occasions for public rejoicing, as then it was believed the Sun descended 
and abode for a short while among his children. The exact period of the 
equinox was ascertained by means of a richl^- ornamented column, raised 
in the large open area in front of the principal temple of the Sun in each 
city. Bound this column or gnomon was traced a circle, whicli was tra- 
versed by a diameter from east to west. Here the priests assembled each 
day towards the expected epoch to mark, by the shadows of the column on 
the line, its gradual approach. When the noontide rays of the sun> felling 
almost vertically on the gnomon, rendered the shadows scarcely viitible, the 
god was supposed to ^ sit witli all Ids light upon it ; * a golden chair, Called 
the throne of the Sun, was raised to the summit ; the column was wound 
round with flowers and odoriferous plants, and offerings were made of the 
various products of the earth and of the ingenuity of man. The personal 
presence of the Sun on this occasion may have been, and probably was but 
a poetical trope, and the same may have been the case with the causes 
assigned for the eclipses of the sun and the moon ; yet the childisn fear 
which these phenomena inspired proves that their true causes — which the 
oalciidar-stono of the Ajztetis of Mexico shews to have been well known tO 
that people — were not divined by tiio Peruvians. An eclipse of the sun, 
more especially, was in their eyes an event of fearful import, for anger at 
some national misdeed was supposed to be the cause of the deity averting 
his face from his worshippers, and facri flees were made to turn aside the 
consequences of his wrath. As for the moon, her owasional disappearance 
was attributed to indisposition, and the utmost anxiety was felt for her 
speedy recovery, as a protracted illness, it was believed, must infallibly end 
in her death, when she would fall from heaven, and mankind and the world 
would perish with her. The means resorted to for restoring the health of 
the suffering goddess were not of a very tender nature. A deafening noise 
was made with trumpets, cymbals, and every other kind of sounding instru- 
ment known to tlie people j and if this was found insulBcient to recover her 
from her supposed swoon, all the dogs in the country were beaten to make 
tliem howl and bark, ‘in the hope that the cries of these animals, for whom 
.she was believc<l to have a particular .nffcction, would rouse her from her 
state of supineness. In addition to tins all young girls and boys through- 
out the empire were made to implore Mmia Quilla, or Mother Moon, not to 
allow herself to die. And when at length the luminary reappeared in her 
usual splendour, she was Immbly thanked for not having died, and for 
having thus saved the world from destruction. 

Besides the sun and the moon the planet Venus secnls to have been the 
only heavenly body tliat attracted the attention of the Peruvians, and she 
owed this distinction to her being an attendant of the sun. It is not, 
however, impossible that further researches amohg the antiquities of South 
America may prove the ignorance of the Peruvians in point of astronomy 
not to have been so great as it would appear from the meagre accounts 
of the Spaniards regarding their cycles and calculations. An enthusiastic 
American antiquary* has indeed suggested that a clue to the rei^l division 

* Eitadford— American AntwniHieA ISTew yoik : Paytoi and Sarton. 1041, 
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of time among the Peruvians, or to the of one of tliclr calen- 

darsj'jnay perhaps be found in the eighteen nichee which so constantly 
reou» in their monuments. This , he presuntes may indicate a division of 
the year into eighteen moutlis, as was the ease among the Mexicans ; and 
if 80, we may conclude that limong the Peruvians, as among the Mexicans, 
this division was adopted with a view to the adjustment of the lunar and 
the fiolax* year, and that altogether the difference in the degree of know- 
ledge between the two nations was not so great. , The apparent inferiority 
of the l*eruvians in intellectual culture to the Aztecs — whom in the art of 
ooiistructiiig r'>ads, aqueducts, canals, and bridges, as in all the details of 
agricidfure and manufactures, they so much excelled —has on the other side 
been expluiiicd by the probability of the Mexicans being iiulobted for their 
fidenoe to the Toltocs, the race who preceded them in the occupation of 
the territory of Anahuac, and whose origin, as w^ellas whose ultimate fate, is 
cnvtdoped in mystery, but to whom are attributed those noble architectural 
ruins spread over the country which served the Aztecs as niodels, and wlio, 
it is thought, may possibly have boon the builders of the cities in Central 
America, the ruins of w hich h^l^ e given rise to so much speculation. But 
Peruvian civilisation docs not either seem to have been the spontaneous 
growth of the tcnit(>rv in which it w'ns developed, for independently of the 
suggestion contained in the legend of Manco ('apac and Mama Ocllo, there 
are other ovidonees in favour of the supposition that the <»rcHtive and 
fundamental .ideas of tlxe Permian (‘.mpire sprang from a foreign source. 
Though it WHS the W(»i>hip of the. Sun wliich constituted the strong tie 
that bound togotlier soiereign and ))ooplc, and formed the basis of the 
«(»eial polity, there w^ere lUirrci t among ihe 1 ‘eruvians higher and purer 
religious notions, ro much at ^arian(*e w'’th the puerile fanuies dewTibetl 
above, and witli the wludo intellectual development of the people, tliaPit 
is impossible to believe them to have been tlie product of their ow i 
yearnings and aspirations towards the bdinite, and which must therefore 
have beon i*eceive<l froin a people ititelleetu.ally and morally their superiors ; 
for among the Peruvians it must be remembered the-c was no jn-iestliood 
forming an exclusive cHsSte and devoted to a life gf observation and medi- 
tation, wlio might in consequence have attained to the higher truths 
which had failed to take hold of the popular mind. 

The religious iileas to which we allude were the belief in one great spirit, 
creator of the universe, whom they ventured not to reprcscni in any bodily 
fortu, and whom they worshipped under the name of Vira«-.(/cha or Paeba- 
camac — the latter signifying, ‘ lie who gives life to the uni\ erse.’ They also 
believed in the continued life of the soul after its separation from the body, 
and, a« we have seen, in the possibility of a second union between the t\vo, 
for which reason the body was f«o carefully preserv^ed. The doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments also entered into their theology — tlie former 
being supposed to consistr in a life of luxurious idleness and peace, the 
latter in ope pf unceasing toil— -while some vague and floating jiotions were 
also entertained of an evil spirit called Cupay. To the Creator of the 
universe one temple only was conse<’rated in the empire of the Incas, and 
that, traditions said, stood there before the country came under their 
dorpinion. Gareiksso de la Vega — who, as a descendant of the Incas, has 
endeavoured in every way to surround their name with a glory that ho 
28 ^ 
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concedes to no other Indian tribes— indeed that bcftjre the 
advent of the ‘ Children of the Sun ’ the inhabitants Of all the territories 
subsequently brought under their dominion were savages of brutal liabits, 
who went naked^ subsisted upon roots^ and lived in caverns ; and at the 
commencement of his history represents the Incas as having taught them 
to cultivate the earth, to build stone edifices, and to weave and to spin. 
Subseiqiiently, however, when speaking of the conquests of Maytu Capac, 
the fourth Inca, he makes mention of the city of Tiaguatiico — situated near 
Lake Titicaca, m the territory of the tribe against whom Maytu Capac was 
waging war — some of the buildings in which were so remarkable that be 
stops to describe them in the words of Pedro de Cie(;a de Leon, one pf the 
conquerors, who, in his ‘ Chronicles of Peru,’ makes the following mention 
of the ruins Tiaguanico is not a veiy largo town, but it is deserving of 
notice on account of the great edifices wliich are to be seiin in it ; ^ear 
the principal of these is an artificial hill raised on a groundwork f stone. 
Ileyond this hill are two stone idols resembling the human figure, and 
apparently formed by skilful artificers. They are of soinewh,it gi^ntio 
size, and appear clothed in long vestin cuts diflering from iliose now worn 
by the natives of these provinces, and .their heads are also ornamented. 
Near tliese statues is An ediiice, which, on nc»‘Ount of its antiquity and the 
absence of letters, loaves tis in ignorance of the peopl who constructed it \ 
and such, indeed, has lieen the lapse of time since its erection, that little 
remains but a well-built wall, whiidi must have been there for ages, for the 
stones are voi*y mucli worn and cnmiljlcd. In this place also there arc 
stones so large and so overgrown, that our wonder is excited to comprehend 
liow the pcjwcr of man could ha\ c jdaced them ’’ ’’cre wc see them. Many 
of these stones are variously vrought, and some, having the fonu of men, 
must Imo been their idols. Near the wall are many caves and excavations 
under the earth ; but in another place, more to the west arc other and 
greater numumentvS, consisting of large gato ays and their hinges, plat- 
forms, and porches, each of a single stone. 

‘ ^Vhat most .suri)rised me while engaged in examining and recording 
these things, was tluit the above enormous gateways were formed ou other 
great masses <d' stone, acme of whi(;li were thirty feet long, fifteen feet 
wide, and six feet thick. Nor can i conceive with what tools or instru- 
ments those stones were hewn out, for it is obvious that before they wore 
wrought and brought to perfection, they must have been vastly larger than 
wc now see tliein.* Uut before 1 proceed to a further account of 
Tiaguanico, I must remark that this monument ivS the most amfient in Pcini, 
for it is supposed that somp of these structures were built long before the 
dominion of the Incas ; and I have heard the Indians affirm that tliese 
sovereigns constructed their groat building in (kizco after the plan of the 
walls of Tiaguamco.’ This description is borne out by Diego (rAlc0ba9a, 
a Spanish missionary, likewise quoted by Garcilasso do la VegAj and 
according to whom the natives believed ' that the gigantic’ buildings in 
Tiaguanico luid been dedicated to the Creator of the universe.' 

9 

* The roinoval of r<»lnmim forty fec^' hteV and consisHng of ono block of granite, 
from the quiirrics in Finland to thesiti* t»f tlio church of St Isaac in St Potersburg, 
for which they were dcstincil, is reckoned among the triumphs of mbdom mechanical 
sdoiioe. ’ ! 
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fiere, tien, we have ifiot only proofs of a divilisation prior to that of the 
empire of the Incas, hut indications, vague it is true, but nevertheless 
si^ificant, of a connection between this civilisation and the purer religious 
tenets above iilluded to. It is not, however, merely between the Peru- 
vians and some anterior civilisation which tltcse ruins and those religious 
ideas establish a connection, but between this early civilisation and all 
the tribes of South America ; for modem research has not only demon- 
strated the existence of semi-civilised tribes on various points of that vast 
continent, Ijcyond the limits of the Peruvian empire, but also a striking 
affinity betv^een the architecture, the religious ideas, the traditions, and 
the c.nstonis, of the most modem and the most ancient civilisation on that 
continent, and of the most barbarous and the most cultivated of the tribes; 
while the contents of the tombs, spread over the length and breadth of the 
land, soriietimes prove the relations which have existed between tlie most 
tlistant localities. Want of space precludes u.s from entering on a detailed 
account of the analogies found between the various monuments of 
aboriginal civilisation in South America, or of tlie indications of a 
common origin which have been traced between this ci^ilisation and that 
of the Tolteos, the 01mecs,thc Aztecs» and other nations of North America; 
nor can we more than allude lo the symptoms of a (k)wiiward course, from 
a civilised to a savage state, which have been observed in the southern as 
well as the northern continent of the New World. 

However powerful it might have been with regard to the gradual absorp- 
tion of semi-barbarous tribes of the same nation, and whatever principles of 
vitality it may have possessed if attacked by no superior force from witiiout, 
a political system like tliat of Peru was little calculate^ to resist such 
l>ower as was brought to bear against it by the Spanish conquerors. Living 
intellects, ready to seize upon every point of advantage, unfettered indi- 
vidual activity, left free to develop itself in every dii'ection wdiore it was 
needed, were brought into contact wnth a (lead system of traditionaiy rules, 
and life conquered death. Though it is generally maintained that it was 
tlie superiority of European over Indian civilisation which enabled a handful 
of Spaniards in a few years lo spread their domiuioii over a whole new 
world, this superiority was in the minds of the men, not in the oi-ts which 
they wielded. It was not the discipline of the Spanish troops, nor the 
imposing appearance of their cavalry, nor the superiority of their weapons, 
or even of their stmtegical art, which gave the victory to the Europeaais — 
but, the genius of the men, developed under a system which gave free scope 
to individual character and capjnjities, which allowed cavih indiridual to 
carve out for himself the p<»*ition for which, nature liad qualified him, 
which i^orded incentives to ambition, and whicii inspired the desire for 
action and distinction. It is curious to mark the contrast between the 
material power of the empire of which we have attempted a sketch, and 
that of the troop of Spaniards who assailed it, and within a few brief 
months became its masters. It is true a dci>arturo from the traditionary 
rules of the Inca policy liod been made shortly previous to the arrival of the 
Spaniards, and liad introduced disetord iiitcf thefoj-merly so peaceful empire. 
The Inca Iluayna Capac — during whose reign the whole of the powerful 
state of Quito was added tp the Teruvian enii)ire — in dying bequeathed 
this latter conquest to his youngest sou Atahuallpa, and thus for the first 
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time divided the inlieritamee of the Childreia of the San. Atahuallpa, who 
was a young m^n of boundless ambition and vKUke eliaraoter^ not content 
with having depiived t^e rightful heir of lialf the dominions which ought 
injustice to have been his, next laid claim to tlie other half also, and in « 
consequence several years of sanguinary civil wars d^astated the country, 
liy the time Pitarro and his feeble force landed at Tambea with a view to 
the subjugation of the empire, Huascar, the rightful monarch, had, howeter, 
succumbed; and the usurper, having encircled his brows with the royal 
borla, exorcised as absolute sway as any previous Inca over the extended 
empire, the whole of whose resources were at his command to* check the 
invasion of the white menu ' ' 

Atalmallpa was at Caxamalca — tlic present Caxamarca — at the head of 
an army of b0,000 well-appointed troops, when Pizarro, with a force nhiiP’ 
boring 177 inoa—of which sixty- seven only were cavalry, three 
Imsiors, and about twenty cross - bowmen — commenced his expedition 
across tlie country to beard the lion in his den. The hostile intentions of 
tli(i SiMinish commander were, however, carefully concealed ; strict disoi^iae 
was maintained in his little army, and the hos|>itaUty he clniined^aB a 
]>eaoeful envoy from a foreign monarch was therel'orc chcf^rfully granted. 
Jiiil as the Spaniiirds drew nigh to headquarters, and interchanged messages 
with the sovereign, it became more and more evident to them tliat their 
ultimate objects were suspected, atfft that they ought to be prepared for 
all contingencies ; and when I'izarro at length beheld the white pavilions 
of the Peruvian camp covering the ground for a space of several miles ; 
when he saw the admirable discipline of the troops, and the many other evi- 
tboKKis of the high state of civilisation of tlie country, and the power of the 
monarch, he bc(‘ame convinced tliat a Iwld stroke of genius only could save 
him and his companions, and render future success possible. To seize the 
person of the Inca in the very prestmee of his own army was the plan pro- 
j(3(;ted by the dauntless and unscrupulous Spaniard, and executed by him 
'with singubir boldness and success. The results of this audacious step 
inuHt indeed have far surpassedPizarro’s most sanguine expectations, for the 
wheel w'liioh set the mecliauiam in motion being withdrawn, the state was 
paralysed at one fell blow, and tlie mighty empire lay prostrate at the feet 
of a few foreign aih'enturers. As long, indeed, as the Incif lived, though a 
captive, the i)Oijd wlucli held the state together Wjos not quite dissevered, for 
liis wishes, transmitted to his people through his captors, were still revered 
by them as law. But after the cruel policy of Pizarro had induced him to 
I)ut Ids unhappy captive to death, and the Peruvians saw that the power 
of the Children of the Sun was passed away for ever, then the beautiful 
fabric reared with so much care fell to the ground by its own weight ; and 
the people passed without resistance from a state of pupilage to a state of 
slavery. Little more tliaii ten years after I’izarro’s first landing every 
vestige of the elaborate system which wo have described had disiippeared ; 
and the state to which the country was reduced is thus eloquently described 
by Mr Prescott ; — 

‘ 'J'he kingdom had experienced a revolution of the most decisive kind. 
Its ancient institutions were subverted; its heaven-desoeuded aristocracy 
were levelled almost to the condition of the peasant ; the people became 
the serfs of the conquerors; their dwellings in tlie capital wore seized 
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and .appropriated ; the temples -were turned into stables^ the royal 
residences into barracks for the troops ; the sanctity of the religions liouscs 

was violated Intoxicated by the unaccustomed possession of power, 

# and without the least notion of the responsibilities which attached to their 
situation as masters qf the land, they (the Spaniards) too often abandoned 
themselves to the indulgence of every whim which cruelty or caprice 
could dictate. Not unfrequently, says an unsuspected witness, I Jiave 
seen the Spaniards, long after the conquest, amuse themselves by hunting 
down the natives with bloodhounds for mere sport, or in order to train 
their dogf to the game i The most unbounded scope was given to licen- 
tiousness: the young maiden was tom without remorse from the arms of 
her family to gratify the passion of her brutal conqueror; the sacred 
houses of the Virgins of the Sun w-ctc broken open and violated* and the 
cavalier swelled his harem with a troop of Indian girls, inakijig it seem 
that the crescent would have been a much more fitting symbol for his 
baijUBT tlian the immaculate cross. Hut the dominant passion of the 
Spaniard was the lust of gold. For this he shrank Irom uo toil himself, 
and was merciless in his exactions of labour from his Indian slave. 
Unfortunately Peru abounded in mines which too w^cll lepaid this labour, 
and human life was the item of least account in the ostunato of the 
conquerors. Under his Incas the I’cruvian was never sullered to be idle, 
but the task imposed on him was always proportionate to his strength. 
Ho had his seasons of rest and refreshment, and was well protected 
against the inclemency of the weather; every care was shewn for his 
personal safety; but the Spanim-ds, wdiile tliey taxed the strength of (he 
native to the utmost, deprived him of the means of repairing it wl'cii 
exhausted. They Suffered the provident arrang(*ineuts of tlie Incas to fall 
into decay ; the granaries were emptied ; the flocks wt^re wasted in riotous 
living; tliey "wefe slaughtered to gratify a mere epicurean whim; and 
many a llama was destroyed solely for the sake of the brains, a dainty 
morsel murdi coveted ]>y tlic Spaniards. Bo reckless was tlie spirit of 
destruction after the conquest, says Ondegardo, tlio wise governor of 
Cuztio, that in four years more of these miimals perished tlian in 400 
. in the times of the Incas. Hie flocks, once so numerous over the broad 
tabic-lands, were now thinned to a scanty number, that sought shelter in 
the fastnesses of the Audc.s. The poor Indian, without food, without the 
warm fleece w’hich furnished him a defence against the i old, now wandered 
half - starved and naked over the plateau ; and many an Inca noble 
roamed a mendicant over the lands where he once held rule; and if driven, 
pteacphance by his necessities, to purloin something from the superfluity 
of Im conquerors, he expiated it by a miserable death.’ 



MARFREDA} 01^ THE ICEi;AirJ^kit& 



prepare the evening meal.' These -vrords were addressed by |us lidei^ 
female to a young and beautiful ^rL The soene a 
noith^eastem part of Iceland. The girl had been stand^ fbr W 
at the door of the houses looking out upon the vridely'^eittesided lahd^Sfl^ 
which lay before her, quickly fading from her view as daylight died'imray. 

^ Not yet, dear mother/ she reidM, as she took another ancaioeiii glsme^ $ 

* not yet : it is not so late as you suppose. I can still see tho tl^ 
of Herdubried, and even tho smoky column ascending firom it; and tbok, 
it is only now, that the Jwndecr arc going home to their lair in the distant 
valley. How beautift^ they are!' Bhe stood apparently gasing on the ; 
progress of a large of these magniiicont aqlmals, and it was ar 
which might well claim admiration even from One who had so often witnessed 
it. They were more 'than fifty In number, and were under ^e guBanoe of 
a noble stag which led the van, and winch, as they marched slowly across 
tlie plain,, now and then turned round his stately head to inspect the state 
of his troops. A footstep was heard in a thicket near the dwelling. 

* Is that Semund?' ^cried the young girl; but she was answered 1^ 4m 

elderly man who approached the door. t. Cv 

* No, sweet Marfreda* not Semund, but his father. And why, ipjf child, 
do you stand here exposing that slight form to the harsh wind of 

* I was looking at the reindeer, father,' she replied, colouring sii^lyt 
and pointing towards them. The old man's eye followed the Mention of 
her hand. 

* Yes, a noble sight it is, and reminds me of what is said of the 

in Job: “Whose house 1 have made the wilderness, and the barren faiiid / 
his dwelling; the range of the mountains is his pasture, and he seardbe^, 
after every green thing," But come in, my child'— the darkness ahd cold 
increase.’ 

< jEb 1 have been telling her until I am weary/^»aid the elderly 
ad<Faieie3^ and helping her husband to fasten the housenloor^ * Imt 

has bosh standing there listening to the melancholy warbling of the plover 
till its last note died into silence. Have yon, not, my child 

< No, mother, I heard it not,' answered the maiden, as sho Mlowed the 
venerable couple to the large apartment where the wli^le 'fomily, inoluding 
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domeatloia, ■weto assembled to speud lo»g evowng. ^ Hojjmjirtlitcr; T 
•w$B listening tor the Toice of Semiio^: it time he had retmtied.* The 
mother looked rather anxions at ' this remark, but busied herself in 
Household matters ; the other members of the family scttlmg'0 their wonted 
.employments. 

, A winter evening in an Icelandic family presets a scene interesting and 
pleasing. The master, mistress^ and young girl whom we have just intro- 
duced to our readers, seated themselves at the inner end of the large 
^apartment, the remainder of which was occupied by their servants end 
iMSsistants in t^he work of the farm. Marfreda placed herself before an 
' Wbroidery-fmme, and seemed busily employed in working a bedcover 
with wreaths of /flowers — an art in which her countrywomen are adopts: 
the other females were knitting or spinning with the distafif. One or two 
of the men were busy in making necessary instrumonts of wood and 
cop^r, and <me was even engaged in the work of a silversmith : there 
. no manulaotare carried on as a trade, the peasants are all ingenious, 
aodrabrioate such things as they require. One was engaged in writing; 
and the master, who was also clergyman of the district, had placed himself 
near the lamp, which was suspended in the middle of the room, and 
. piroimred to read aloud one of the Bagas, or historical compositions of tlie 
loeianders, w’^hich are numerous ; but the Sira Hialto Erlandson had not 
proceeded far in his legend when his wife, after some ineffectual efforts to 
attend to it, interrupted him by saying : * Marfreda, you have been all this 
evenibg uneasy at our Semund’s d(}lay in returning, and a thought has just 
occurred to me which perhaps accounts for this anxiety: tell me, dear child, 
lia^'e any new tidings troubled you ?' The old man laid down lus book. 

* Have they, Marfreda?,’ he inquired with a look of alarm. 

* Hot much, father,’ she replied. ‘ Nothing but that some masses of ico 
have floated towards our coast : a neighbour from the next fanu told me so.* 

* And they came not empty, I suppose ?’ inquired the anxious mother. 

^ No, mother; a bear, an immense bear, came on one of them, and landed 
On our coast not far from Lake Myvatu, where Semand went this morning 
to flsh.’ A silence followed : the usual placidity the father’s counte- 
nanee had given way to a slight expression of imeasiness; the mother 
clasped her hands and looked upwards, as if invoking protection for her son ; 
Maiffreda bent her bead over the embroidery, and a few tears fell upon the 
flowers she wrought. Various stories of bears — ^those ferocious visitors from 
(j^reeniand that too often are borne to their coast upon masses of floating 
ieo-^were recited by various members of the household. The time for 
supper was gone by ; but still the meal was deferred in hope 6f the 
wautosrV return, and increa.*^ed anxiety a^in produced silence, when a 
knock at the door, and the voice of Semmia desiring admittance, dispelled 
their fears. He soon entered, and with him a stranger, whose appearance 
and dress at once announced him to be a foreigner. 

‘ JSbr $e GigdP — * MaS^ God be in this place 1’ said the young Icelander, 
the salutation usual in the country, which was answered with *' The Lord 
Ueestheo!’ 

bring you, father and mother dear,’ he reioined, *a stranger flrcun 
tfoek dietmt shore of I promised nhn iik kl^ welcome, and 

such flfitwtammeaat as is in omr power to 



The pkfjtor took tlie stwag^’s h«hd luod tedt h^ to the bright 

wood-hrO) se^ihkg him on the best ohair, tbo oit^one of iv'hioh, embroidered 
and filled with we epft down of the eider-duck, presented an appearance 
of comfort to a weary traveller. The matrqp, ‘ on hospitable thooghts 
intent,’ soon brought him a cup of coffee ; and having ijuaffed a beverage 
that could not have been excelled in Turkey, he seemed much re&eahed, 
and acldrcssing his kind entertainers in their own knguage, whhdi he 
spoke tolerably well, he returned thanks for their hos{ntaIity. He was 
a young man, not much above the common height, but with an ait of , 
dignity and elegance that bespoke him to be of gentle blood-:-^ advSu^A 
bis entertainers could appreciate, as there are no people more 
genealogical descent than the natives of this solitary island. Bis 
features denoted intelligence, and were radiant with an animation etxm^:\ 
contrasting with the calm, thoughtful expression charact^ristio of ,thp«le, 
around liim. He was beginning to enter on an explanation of his uxiies:'^ 
pccted appearance, when the Sira Hialte interrupted him, saying ; < Not 
yet : lor the present wo are satisfied witli the pleasisre of knowing you ^ 
are here ; when you are refreshed you can explain how you came. Supper 
is ready. I^Iarfreda, forget not your share in the duty of admiaiatsmuiS 
the comfort of our guest.’ / , / 1 

The young maiden, who had in the background eonvimiug' 
Bemund, now moved forward, and suddenly stood before the stiwtger. 
She was a beautiful and graceful -looking girl, her eyes of deep blue; ^ 
profusion of brown hair was confined by the faldur^ or white turban wont 
by Tcselandic women; her cheek was covered with blushes, and her eyes oM ■ 
timidly downwards. Still there was a slight curl about hnr short upp^ 
lip which denoted somctliing of spirit and dignity within. Over her bicfce 
dress she wore an apron bordenjd with black velvet, and A bodice of red, 
with tight sleeves, the seams of which were covered with stripes of velvet; 
and in front two borders of the same, elegantly ornamented with five or six 
silver clasps and lacc embroidery; round her swan -like nock was a ruff of 
blacfc. velvet nicely <unbroidered with silver. The visitor almost started 
when this bright vision appeared before him : but his surprise iofawased 
when she immediately dropped on one knee, and laying a pair of slippers 
near his feet, attempted to take off his shoes, tom and soiled as they were 
by his walk over lava rocks. It was in vain, however, to remoaistrate 
against a rite of hospitality so incompatible with the respect due to the 
gentle sex : he was assured that it could not be dispensed with, and was 
obliged to submit. In a few minutes the whole family were seated at the 
supper- table ; and after the pastor had asked a blessing, they commenced 
their primitive repast of smoked mutton— served up on a large pewter dii& 
— and boiled rice and milk, with cakes made of wild com, which 
plentifully among the sand and ashes that cover the ground aroumt a 
volcanic mountain not far distant. A preserve of blue-berries with r^» 
dosed the entertainment, the only beverage being hlmda, a kind', ^ 
mixed with water. When supper was ended the pastor retutnod than^, 
the whole family, with clasped hands and serious countenances, a^^pearing 
to join in his d^otiom They then roomed their, fotrmer eea^kxyioento, the 
stiangor being reseated in the diw' of state. ' , 



*I «iAy »ow63t0«un the ^n#o:.'ip^'ky%.tni8ioi^^^^ 
o^mnmee tilliag yon tb»ei/I l^ afly yoiiig tat 

not only the plea^nne of ^edeiMslng yoni: nleo 

;4|i#,proBem of my Ufe. I w a traTeUet the Btitiiah teka, im<^ 
& h^ing apent aome tim^ in J^OirwAy, where 1 ao<jnired your language, fueling 
^ksire to vielt this country^ 1 obtained a passage in a ship Ip Beikiavik ; 
taking advantage of some delay which the vessel will have in that port, 

, eat out to visit your maguifident geysers, though warned that it waa too 
nearly in the season to travel in these regions with convenience^ ‘11^ 
various iiatural wonders of your scenery lured me on to this neighbourhood. 
Itn a tkmihou'se not far hencie where 1 lodged last night 1 heard of the lake 
Myvattt, and set out early this morning to see it. And never can I forget 
that sight : the vast fields of black lava tliat surround its waters ; the 
barren hills beyond ; and still farther off the red conical mountains, with 
volumes of smoke rising from their summits ; the dark wide lake, studded 
with little black islands of lava ; the deathlike silence ; the dismal gloom 
pervading the whole desolate region.’ 

‘ 0id it not remind you of fc5trabo’s awful description of the Dead Sea ? ’ 
in<}utrcd the old Uialte, who seemed pleased with his guest’s enthusiastic 
admiration of his native scenes. 

' ^Yes, sir: at least I was reminded of accounts given of that place by 
f^iental travellers ; and while tlie horses were quietly grazing on the only 
spdt of verdure the scene afforded, I foolishly left my guide, and wandered 
off jttnong rocks and hills, I gazed sometimes on the w'onders around, and 
sometimes, as it were, rested my mind by watching the flight of the eider- 
duck, or the fringing of the trout from the lake, wdiere, 1 was surpii^d to 
find, tk^ abound, notwithstanding the boiling fountains which keep its 
Waters *<apid continually. But when 1 wanted to return to the guide And 
•horses I fomid it impossible to retrace my steps, and was c(>nsidering what 
to do, or how to extricate myself from the rocky labyrinth, when I observed 
at some distance a person who appeaml to have been fishing in tlie lake. 
In trying to make my way to him, 1 perceived an enonnous bear not many 
, 'ymds from where I w'as, and evidently looking at me with a wish for a 
Oloser acquaintance. As you may well inutgine, x«y good friends, 1 lost no 
time in d^iherating, but rushed on as fasc aS I could, the enemy pursuing 
inpd gaining ground. Doubtless be would have accomplished his purpose had 
j^t the fisherman seen the danger and hazarded his own life to save mine.’ 
Sfero he took Semund’s hand and pressed it with affectionate gratitude. 

* He up tlie slope which T had ascended, and soon overtook mo. “ Fear 
not,^* he cried ; “ only attend to my directions, and, witli the help of Him by 
whom tine hairs of your head are numbered, we shall soon be safe.*’. He 
drew a mitten ftom his hand, flung it on the path, and led mo on towards 
a thkflcet w‘hieh was at a distance. “ Now,” he said, ** our pursuer will 
stop to take up that mitten, his olfactory nerves being attract!^ by what a < 
htmxan being bfia^ worn ; he will turn every finger of it inside out befmre he 
proceeds^ and we shall have gained the time which he takes to make his 
^Investigation.” Accordingly the heavy tread of the bear ceased when he 
up to where the lure ^d fallen. After awhile w a^n heard liitn 
my deliverer had A cot^de ressmV the. bthox' mitten was 
ilmerny again delayed ; and we had gained out city of refhgc-^ 
i. ‘ ' ' ' ' 



’ tli'e x^um^ ‘'t^W '^se Wiprf fl|f^ wh^e 'be coulii ' ':, 

'»0t follow* - tb«r^ U deemed It 

prudentj #e ]^eeei9ecl;Wth«ri wiier^ I hai?6 be^ with « kindness . 

1 call t«ewfOi!iJOC '/'■, 

‘ Speak^not of it,* bCia host courteously replied. ' ' Ko duty is inofre plainly 
enforced in (^^*8 Word tban boapitality. BesideSi In tbe present Instance, ; 
use bare the privilege of entertaming such a guest Jj^.tmay liot vM 
our remote region for a century to come* f^ew of your counStrymen ' 
us worth visiting.’ , 

^Thoy are mistaken then,’ replied the stranger^ ^ l>Urin)| mjr short 
sojourn among your people I have been not only ddlghtSd by 
kindness, but astonislicd at their various information. How ^cau 
have acquired it ? ■ 

* By books,’ answered tlie pastor. ‘The poorest peasant can rm 
write. These arts were acquired by our ancestors at a remote pctiod,^ hM 
lia VC been transmitted from father to son ’ — ^ 

‘Ah, but we can make little use of them,’ intermpted youpg Semrnid ; 

‘ wo have few, very few books, and no ineans of obtltiidpig more.* 

‘ Perhaps, my son,’ observed liis father, ‘ the privation may have its nsO, 
in leading us to study with the more attention those we possess, piuticu^ 
larly the best of books, to which w i' now have free aecess^thanks, sir, tb 
your country and its glorious Ilil^ {Society ’ — bowing to the stranger. 

‘ But still,’ said Semund, ‘ it is hard to know that thousands of books 
exist — ^that fountains of knowledge are tlowing of which wo, though athir^ , 
<5an never drink.’ 

‘ Are books, then, so scarce in your language? ’ inquired the stranger* ' 

‘So Bcarce, owing to the difficulties of publication,' replied his youijg,M 
friend, * tlmt when we borrow one %ve frequently transcribe it* Here* afrj ' 
is a ft^cimen.’ 

One of the menials, an elderly man, had been writing at the other end of 
the room during this conversation. Semund bought the paper on which he 
wrote to the stranger, who was surprised to dnd it an loelamiio tramdatlon 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ written in a hand that resembled beautiful coppetplAte. 
Noticing lus surprise, Semund continued ; ‘ This makes most of us adepts 
in the mechanical part of the art of writing : wc by turns transcribe during 
our long evenings, and thus increase our libraries. But here is some writing 
which excels the rest in elegance.’ 

* Surely these characters must have been traced by tlie hand of a fairy j’ 

said the stranger, after examining it. . 

‘ Marfreda wrote this ; she excels us all.' ' 

‘ Oh, who would not excel in tranWibhig the poetry of Milton ? ’ 
exclaimed the young caligrapher. ‘ There is in it such inspiration as ^ 

even the movement of the hand.* Her beautiful features wei'e lit np jx^. 
enthusiasm as tlio traveller gaeed on them, ‘ Who would have expired 
this in an Icelandic cottage ? ’ thought he. ‘ X never much 
the poetical raptures of young ladies, but this is all ml. 

The ecwttversation soon Wame genowd, and led to frequent ih 

the stinger’s mltid of the thought: ‘ How strange tin 
cottage I’ Being a person of cultivated mind and relhiled taate-*eppe^ 
qiiently quaBdea to give his entertainers iufomiatioii touching 



‘tltiDg^^^l^ ^ W ' yet iii^;'^A(^ 

Tipfth .’iii' 'iooiety' i» lie with 

that the hour of reet h^ imr^ efter the w RUte 
gcriptures and prayed^ she led their guest to his ohmhti^ Msa^de 
iSt^dliag, heaxhig a bowl of imlOk to Jaiy bn his table, as 2s the! <aiatcxm of 
country, ^ 

V; 5 ; ^ Jjow many children have you, may 1 ask?’ inquired the guest. 

/* Three, sir/ she replied. ^Semund, who is here with me, and the other , 
,1^0 are with Gk)d.’ 

/ * Md h not, this fair young kdy your dauglrter, madam ? ’ 

^ No, STP ; ^ 18 dear to our hearts as if she were; but she is only our 
ward, and her name is Maifreda Vidalln/ 

mine Henry O’M ore,* he answered, bowing to both the ladies, 
yrho then left him to repose. 

jd. night of profound slumber refreshed the weary traveller, and with 
renotated strength and spirits he joined his hospitable entertainers on the 
following TOornuig, In the gathering of the Sira Ilialte’s household around 
his breakfast-table a custom strongly indicative of the religions feelings 
. 90 mniversal among the people of Iceland was observed. Not one of thorn, 
on Reaving liis sleeping-apartment, saluted any person until he had first 
hastened to the door of the dwelling, and looking out upon the surrounding 
landscape, where the shadows of night Avei'e melting away before the liglit 
of morning, lifting up his eyes, and we may hope his heart, to Heaven, 
adoued Him who made both lieaven and earth. While partaking of their 
plentiful but primitive rc])H 8 t, the stranger was so much pleased with thoir 
kindness that he had not much difhculty in yielding to their eager 
request thiit he would remain with them until he had seen some 6 f the 
natural curiosities with which their neighbourhood abounded. desire to 
become better acquainted with the character and habits of this primitive 
laee-— ^so little known, and so diderent from the idea he had formed of them 
-^influenced him in the decision to avail liimself of the invitation ; and 
lEkihaps this desire was somewhat increased by tlie grace and beauty of 
Marfpeda Vidalin, and the unexpected discovery that this of an 
Icelandic cottage possessed not only a natumlly superior mind, but otoe 
which had been cultivated by accessiona of knowledge, such as are not 
often attained by her sex under far more favouiable circumstances. His 
jg^ide had found him out, and brought his travelling-bag ; and he at once 
agreed to remain for some time as the guest of the Sira Hialte and his 
family, where every person and everything seemed to aflbrd a subject of 
interesting investigation. 

As Semund Erlandson he Mt not only gratitude as his deliverer, but 
a great wash to become better acquainted with him. This young man 
seemed to be about two -and -twenty years old, and, like most of his 
countrymen, tell, with handsome features, a frank open countenance, florid 
complexion, and yellow flaxen hair ; he also seemed to possess their usual 
ehm^teristk of steady cheerfulneas of temperament, combined with strength 
^intellect and acuteness of mind. These qualities were more or' less 
in all the inmate^ of Grimsted Farm except the young lttirfl;eda. 
c^our of her kca diSerid from theirs, and, thek pkoidtty of 
the colour oC>er cheek and the expression of her eyes varied 
O"'' ' ’ ' ■ ' ‘ ' 
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OH ' 

SoH)t«tbii«8 wm» h look of $9Jdi^ 

laeftsf, aih! io H it would |ivB way to H of ^ kighto# 

Hcdmatioik, 13^ h ait^an outbreak or atmalune on^ar a Mkonad aky* 

After a day t$out in an crHcurslou *io the Toloatuo joountain of Erabl^ 
and wlieDt tkO;.oyoiiung meal wiita over, and the parly bad reamnod tbeir 
coatomaiy employment^) the stranger sat opposite the embi^eiy^ftaiae 
watdm)^ the &r ftwe that bent over it, while 

* Swiftly her fairy fingers flew* 

A»d at her mandate blossoming, 
liowrrs of gorgeous lustre ^w, 

As n she held the wand of sprmgu' 

There was something in the features, and still more in their ever-vwyj^ 
€3ipre8»ion, tliat brought his own country and the cliaracter and countemmw^ 
of his own people to his mind, though he knew not why. The pahtOir * 
observing that the interest which liis guest had taken in a dissertaliLon He 
had been making upon the national poetry of Iceland began to flag, tlmilgh 
be had tried to revive it by short quotations from lie * Oracle ^of 
Prophetess Vola,’ and, as a d&rnkr rtssort^ by illustrating ki» argameot with 
A stanza from a living poet, Thorlak^on, in his beautiful adtlress to thili 
^ British Bible Society, thus imitated in English : — 

‘ Aged, and clad hi snow-white paJL 

T twine tlie nicath, and twine for thee, 

TboUf^'h mingled howls in Thule’s hall 
The iJoiLli v^iiid with our niiustrchv. 

These strains, though rugged as the clittie, 

Rude as the locbs 0 scorn not thou 1 
These strains m Thule’^s eldei time 
Kings have recened— receive them now^--- 

lio Ut last gave up the matter, and bald ; * Though you havO) lUrO^ore, 
a taste for poetical compo^iitions, we must not weary you with them, bttt 
wiU trj’ if our wild music may entertain you. Will the Ihit daughto of 
Vidaliii give us some?’ Marfreda went at once to her apartment, and 
returned bringing a stringed instrument shaped like a harp, but so amaU as 
to rest upon her knee when she played on it. ‘ Wiat is this?’ thought 
tlie stranger ; ‘ is it not the Irish clarsach?’ And ho almost started when 
the young musician, after striking a few chords, played and sung with a 
voice* of thrilling sweetness an air every note of which brought reminis- 
cences of home more forcibly to his mind even than her countenance had 
done. Indeed it seemed to resemble that same countenance now breathing 
forth a strain of deep, sad pathos, now full of spirit and animation. The , 
music had ceased some minutes before the listener spoke. He then said : 

^ Surely that beautiful air is familiar to me, and the words would 
to some wanderer from my own shores ’ 

^ The air is not one of our national melodies,’ replied Semund : ^ it 
and so did the instrument on which Marfreda pkys it, long ago ftok a 
distant country' 

* Prom the green isle of Erin doubtless,’ responded his new IdiflHl ‘ Of 
course you have heard of it ?’ 

* What Icelander h 9 & not heard of it ? ’ replied the Sha XtShfte t ' and tmt 
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fema to h^iBim im ^o ’&<^pii0%iil^ km* 
km^ hm Srst Ikom ihut hxtd. JM OUH$ibk¥ 

t Ovon before the arrival of tho Komegl^iiii ; ikinf^ 

90 k&, UiUBf and other relics/ and in later h|r % 

iiiljmoixrse '^ith us. 0o6e to this Autm U a spot oaSwmr Budar^ 
rioh Booths; and other places on our coasts are stiU hhoVt^ by t9bht 
^ haiae, which proves that a trade was once earr&d on betw^ea the two 


^ * |hit the fair Marfi^eda^s harp and her song?' interrupted CMorOy who 
lOMfd agaih to have lost his relish for antiquarian researches* 

t ttey atO bath relics of this same inteaoarse/ the paetenr replied, ' and 
were broaght here by an Irish chief, who, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
deliver his country from the Baxon yoke, fled, and coming over in one of 
the trading vessels, took refuge in our laud — 

* A rebel, I suppose?’ said O’Moie. 

* A patriot, sir!’ replied Marfrcda Vidalin ; * and I claim descent ftom him 
through my mother,’ she added blushing deeply, but drawing up her 
alend^ form with an air of dignity which well became her Milesian blood* 

‘ My grandmother told mo of him when 1 was but a little girl, and gave me 
this harp, and taught me the song, which w^as translated into Our language 4 
firom one composed by my ancestor.’* 

* Indeed r replied the stranger smiling. ‘ Then, young lady, I may CJall 
yocMmnntrywoman, and ei-^en rcktion, if you will allow me; for I too can 
Wat of an ancient Jrisli pedigi'ee, though it has done me little good.' 

This led to many inquiries about his country, and O’More was amiised 
by the charactenstic questions put to him by various members of tihe 
family. 

* li^qipy land ! ’ exclaimed Semund : * have you not there every &ciiU<y 
for attaining knowledge— books, teachers, colleges ? Y our young man ore, 

I suppose, all learned philosophers, initiated in the mysteries Of sci^e 
before they are thirty ?’ 

O^Morc smiled. ^ You forget,’ he said, * that even in a land so lamed 
for learning as ours is said to have been, all are not bom with a taste Ibr 


such pursuits, nor arc the facilities quite so geneml as you imagine fOr 
becoming philosophers and scholars. What would you say to those who 
prefer a fox -chase to the most Icarn^ d investigation ? ’ The young loslffuder 
seemed doubtful that such could exist. His father charitably suggosted 
that perhaps the favoured inhabitants of the British tsles^ cnjoyitag;gooeSB 
to the best of all books, from which too many in his own country yet 
exdudeA so absorbed in the glorious discoveries of revelation an ^ be 
careless about those of philosophy. But their visitor shook Jus mid 
replied i * Iwisli 1 could offer so good an excuse for their to^ 
preferenoe of amusement to study ^ 

<Biit your ladies do not hunt Ibxes/ interrupted Harfrtd^^44^u; 
* neither are they Obliged to spin and knit the family gsnami{ia aS we 
mm { and they Imye plenty of books: they need not seeit reereatioxi in 
the mysteries of oross-stitdh.' 

P%||twOrthy<^nMhM!ithsttlledMnv from one of the 
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nirmiia'have far modN) 
t!)aii>lti solving t^le 

$ 'iJ^: >whlng you ■to-da 5 ^ Oh, ^6ii$ 


pv^<er Berliii wool to the poetry of yoht Siipqih^ 

' «hi| Ooiy^er*^'* ■■ 

'That inhabitants of a country possessing advantages ' 
coveted liirf so sparingly enjoyed by, themselves could fall «h<tet 
tion m either mental or moral cultivation, these slihpie 
north could scarcely understand, particularly the young Sewund, 
even a.^ltle incredulous of his new friend's report. On the stlhiaj^^ 
observing that he believed true happiness to be more ei^ually iifl&ed' 
among mankind than was usually supposed, an ar^mCnt aisued ’ 

them >6h the subject, which they were illustmting by a comparison 
theit \«siipective countries, when they were interrupted by 
workmk), who entered saying ; ‘ I bring pleasant tiduigs. 
and am^er commencing, for the Jong silent music of swans to* 00^^ 
awaketod the echoes of i^ako Myvattt.’ ^ 

llie whole family arose, evidently pleased with this intelligence, but 
evety |»ce still preserving its usual placidity of expression except tl;^ ^f 
Mameda, who, from listening with a look of intense and even sorrowfhl 
intWest to .^ convemtiun indicating that Hemund believed there WSS " 
a country on earth superior to liis own, suddenly sprung from h<ir wcWk’* 
frame, hear hne features irrmliated with joy, and cried : ‘ Let us goblet tts 


hear the wclootne melody of these sweet harbingei'S of a season which 
our snow-storms and frozen rivers have taught us to enjoy with a rehsli 
unki^wn in southern climes.' 

they left the house and proceeded over tlie Iroz^ $noW 
to an Min^nce from whence there was a view of the lake, with cpl^to 
of va|)our rising here and there from its surface. Its broad oxpami^' j^d 
the v^d scenery of the surrounding shores could be distinguished, ahb^h 
the hour was near midnight, by the light of a beautiful aurora borealis 
winch ^ttouined the sky; even the huge and fantastic shapes of the volcanic 
motmtains in the background could be discerned, llio profound silence 
whxi|3)!|; pervaded these regions was now broken by the song of 

the sh^St as the messenger had amiomiccd--a kind of music that Is/, 
suppbtod to precede a thaw, and hence the Icelanders are well pleased tO' V 
hear;^.'/,;J^^ notes of this magnificent bird, which is veiy large, are like 
thu lohto of a violin, and though so loud as to be heard at a distanc|^:/ 

• indtofi^tobly melodious, each note ocoiming after a distinct interval. ' ; 

Tho ^i^a^eUer listened for awhile, his eye glancing alternately 
ms^l^oenl jbndscape belqW and the splendid phenomenon whi^ mi|m f t 
vjsibjlef;; Swund,' he essvlaimed, * do not envy us our greto 
our unlived ^ers, neither the plaintive warbling of our 
nor the ftonquillHy of our skies, while you can gaze on e 
whiha'^nt' ear cbta|;$ te.riie wild, unearthly music of tb^; whiis 

yin A have your ;infcfl't!M»cd upn^aW^ by tto snbltob*y'<?f 



ahm »fc5r^ aw ' 

IWmW ^ **»iiisphore, nm d»i»% tWi, % wfW 

aii tf to siftit0fer their, loroes In olhe point mkii 

. . ^I^tltey groir Ihmter and fidnter they loae 

L 0 t ISglit wMch flhines over yon distant monntjdn* m’ ' 

>49Mx or aky oOtild awaken such feelings ol devoikm as thw 

Hfibe pastor smiled at this enthusiasm^ but he emd; * Beiri^yotlli^ 
el* liimMciug a poetioal foelmg of admiration of His worl^ for deyotm to 
their great Maker. No : never can we really adore Him as the Gk)d of 
{Srm^lon lili w know and love Him as the Gk)d of redemption. Yomr own 


pOASt Si^s: 


“ Philosophy baptised 
In the pure fountain of eterrmi love 
Has e>e8 indeed : and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man> 

Gives Hull his praise, and, forfeits not her oniu** ^ 


^Ifurve read,’ observed Madam Erland'jon, Hhat the aurora borealis is 
also Sf^n in great beauty in Eastern countries ; and was it not to this that 
TSSSka alluded whon he said to Job * “ The golden splendour cometb out of 
the north?”’ 

* Proljably,’ replied her hushand. ‘ And well miglit he add, and well may 
our lioarta respond to his words as v,o now gaze around us : “With God is 
terrible majesty.”* 

the univeriil tliaw, and the quick transition from winter to simsuner 
peculiasr to these latitudes, and which had been prodictcd by the stugii^g of 
the swans, in a few days changed the aspect of Grimsted Farm and its 
neighbourhood as if they had been touched by the wand of an enohaiktor; 
for uotliing is there experienced of the 


‘Iioely spring and lingering cold 
C’ontent du idcd sway to hold, 

That sort ot intetreigu which thiows 
On all aiound a sweet repose/ 

Sjpots of bright verdure suddenly appealed among the lava rOcka, and 
the shrubs and stunted trees which had hedged in the pastor’s garden 
wure quickly covered with foliage 'The stranger \isited the various 
natural wonders in the vicinity of the farm, which abounded wHh olii^ecta 
calculated to excite interest in liis mind ; all was so diffoteUt auyfiriug 
he had ever before witnessed, and consequently pOMwessing the ohim of 
not^y to heighten its attraction. Among other excurstons for I# enter' 
tabmmt, m expedition to visit some boiling springs at the distanae of a 
few mHes was arranged. The morning upon which this pkn waa to bo 
carried into e€eot was peculiarly mild and bright, so that tho^vO|«ler«^le 
pastor m& Ms Mr ward, Marfre^ Tidalin, joined the party. *1116 
of thehr purpoeed vi<^ was so situated that they conld go the greater part 
of the way in a boat, by embarking upon one of the numerous jlmds which 
hsta so characteristie a feature of Icelandic scencry-'^arms ot tho Oo^pn 
flimr way through the rocky barrier of the coast, and 
mierhii of the COhsntry, sometimes tweUfty miles or more. 

Tm Eiahe with hit Mi^y aud guest walked to the fiord, which 



^ put 'not pls£ed more';tlii^ ^ 

’ rQ ^7 oo^t m^L entered ' 

' ;tp wioia party took oi^ 

^'^tftfffco!r'!diBiiP^'a Mtort prayer Ibr/t^ pr(rt^e»;iS^?^ 

tlieir.ooiar»e,they 

' ' Beixi|^ tbe‘ Tolees keeping time with, 

earn. 3^ .edbet of thie in such a acene wae pechliaiiiy, 1^ 

Hie dbrd was eneloBed ion each side by lofty rocka, w^h roee , 

to the height (}f 200 or 300 feet. Those gigantic bulwarks 
summits crowned with snow, now reflecting the morning beams 
daaalixig heights. The water, thus sheltered &om every breeaa,. '.ynd 
unruffled as a summer lake, there being nothing in. its calm aspaei tO 
denote connection with the wind-swept ocean outside,i oscoept the cMasg 
and flowing of its ti<le ; nor was any living thli^ to he seen h^ 
sionidly a blue or white fox gazing at them in mid-^air from 
crag^ or a flock Of stately swans sailing across the sparkhng Wl^ 

reflected their snowy plumage, and beads crowned a. taft/cir-1®s^^ 
orai^coloured feathers. 

l\^en. the last notes of the hymn died away, O^More |ai4 to Mai^fl^eda 
Tidalih, who was seated beside liixn: ^ Such a scene would irUrukeh flevo* 
tion in the coldest bosom. 1 no longer wonder at this pleasiiig 
fest^ion of feeling under the circumstances,’ 

^ And why did you ever wonder at it ? ’ she replied. * Can man, e^uefl 
with reason, contemplate the works of the Creator and not render the 
homi^e of praise ? Are not even liis inanimate works said to do this ? 
IJitrth, air, skies, praise Him V 

* Trtite,’ said O’More ; * but to this “ inarticulate music of the loyal TmlveTse^** * 
as I tove heard it called, such praise has been too much con&ied m cvewgr 
country I have ever visited until I came to your own. How does it happen, 
Sira Hialte,’ he continued, addressing the clergyman,. * that your people 


seem to be so much influenced not only by devotional feelings but r«digloiw 
principles? You have here none of the external trappings of w^|dp 
calculated to excite the imagination of the unlearned.’ 

The Sira replied; ^ That may partly be the cause so flur aa means are 
couoerjied, for they learn doctrine and precept simply from the Scriptures 
thenyielves — books so much prized throughout the length and breadth of 
our lai94,.ihat when au agent of, your benevolent Society came here to dis- 
tributee thtsn jointed in our Icelandic tongue, many gave £dl the money . 
they pomaded to secure a copy, and others would weep bitterly when /ha 
W^ lilihiilfle to supply them.’ 

boat had proceeded some miles up the fiord when they landed, ah^; 
pursuW their course through a scene e<^uaUy striking. It was k 
wilden^ of stones and sand, utterly destitute of vegetation, wilhout . 
fidntest impression of a track across h, and enormous masses of 
stone ware scattered all around. / 


* Sow are wo to fmd onr wiy through this d^ert ? ’ mquk^O^MOsb. 

^ I marvel not you should inquire,’ replied ^ira Hlalte^ My tli^ 
lino of confusion seems to have been stretched out over it ; Bht Bere is out 
clue iSirough the labyrinth, msid one whiob can boast of high antiquity’— 
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cail ^*arcf!»rt»*/,c<^tit)iaed, tjb0 
I ft^compaodation to toveUeia thTii^vrgli 6ucH |il;; 
b<i^ly«i?niW to wW the JovUh prop^t 
’";i^'^t tlw '^p ’wajrmarJcB, m^ke th^o high teikps^^* ^ ^ ,'''''' ’ ‘.. 

;''44^otkor relic of Oiientaliain/ said O'Moro; 
strbi^liy resemble mi Arabian desert ; and now^ fonder <4^ 
ao aaddcnly emerged from behind that rock, and standei looking at 

. i.' n j ijiL- ^ ilLJ: a . 




and I rejjoice that be is come : his old sagas and poems will cntfertabi onr 
goeet, and accord with liis taste for antiquarian research.* 

The old man now approaclmd. Tliougli far advaimcd in years, his appear^ 
ance Wiia rigorous, and his countenance highly mtelligOTjt. He expressed 
mnnb.joy at this meeting, and the usual salutations were exchanged^ 
again nenlluded O’Moro of the Arabs, being palpably of Eastern origin. They 
consisted of a kiss, and the words ‘Sael vertu;’ signifying, ‘ Happiness be witli 
thee *, ’ and exactly corresponding, as he thought, with the Arabic salam. 
The new:Comer seemed particularly glad to see Marfroda. He took her 
small hand between his own large bony ones, and looking intently on her 
face, exclaimed: ^ Daughter of Vidalin, the blood of a race long &med In . 
otir beloved country for wisdom and leaniiiig Hows in thy veins, as tl^t foir, 
sweet countenance betrays. But the stately bearing of that form, ahd the 
glance o£ those eyes, speak of connection with other lands and otlier r^os, 
inheritors of a different kind of renown. Young scion of a royal trete that 
* once .flourished on Erin's distant plains, how many a valiant deed oouljl 1 
Itecite of thy forefathers ! ' ^ 

* Indeed!* exclaimed O'More. ‘And how, friend, may! inquire, have 
you become acquainted with my country’s legends, for J am come from 
these same distant plains ? * 

* Are you really a Hibernian ? ’ lie replied, fixing his piercing eyes upon 
the fiflranger. - He then continued ; ‘ Wliy riiould you deem me ignorant of 
your country's history? I have had some opportunities of becoming 
.Acquainted with her annals, not only ancient but modern/ 

i . As they proceeded on their way, O'More was entertained and auYprificd 
by the conversation of this new addition to their party. . ^ot 

versed in the history, antiquities, and nattiral.vpfodtl^io^t^ his 

oW iandf but by the acute <iucstions whicli he put to the stwig^, 
ipAOh icnowledge of other (Countries, and Imd even some acqua^tance.with 
their literature; but Semund ase^d his guest that shnfiar attalfr^ 
by no maims uncommon even among the poorest of the peasaatiyi | lIow- 
ever,* he addndt ^ old lludur is not to be classed with su^i : he is a i^d- 
men of our Thnlrs, or Itinerating historians, who |;aiu a living our 
.long winters by shiying At different liouses, foiijitomg otiteti^uliiient for 
evening by rupcating our national ss^gas, dr sometimes recitfiigpootjy 
they have qiiite exh^usj^, their stock of literary knowledge. It is a 
. . '■/ ! . ' ' . '/ 
'(•"icmmisih, xxxi. Si. ' 
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hk% eacUt^ «iiioQ9 tbe 
laiwBf hi^ i^dvifcotuges, h^vittg 

jpurSooli^rty with her granthWw^ 

1 Kve heard, a very weli-ittlbjwhel W^au. 
hlwliiwh® the object 0 ^ w And bo thojr had- 

nowafee the %ttnn» 6f curling va|K>ik ascending, aDfdhear the roijftig 
|h4j|ea% foKutainB, and ultimately came within of Itfkffito. ' 

^ our Iriah teareller stood u|)dn the brink of the mred^oe aintonud* 
Jog the lake m large pool fVom whence the vast body of be^g water i^as 
<^eofe^ and gaaed upon these enormous jetting fountains, tea la 

number, rising some of them to the height of fi% or sixty feet'^via# ol^da 
hf steam roUIng and spreading as they ascended till they seemed to 46 fhh 
horkon around— his feelings were as far beyond our powers of desmj^On 
the scene which awakened them, and he was afterwards hWd to doclaro^ 
tliat the awful impression it left upon his mind no length of time could 
ever erase. The persons who nccompanied him, fliough accustomed to rW 
wonderful phenomena of IceLmdic scenery, also appeared to pa|^ke of 
the solemnity of his feelings. The pastor gazed upon the steamy o^iilnmns 
as they arose till his looks, following them in their ascent, were lifted to 
Ileaven, evidently i n profound adoration. The maiden stood with her hands 
clasped, and her eyes lialf averted, as if her gentle nature recoiled feom con- 
templating what Was 80 fearful ; yet'.her beautiful features wore an estpression 
which fully nuuiifestcd lier appreciation of tlie sublimity of the scene. The 
tall, erect form of old Iludiir, standing on the very brink of the abyss, and 
gazing witli st(*ni, unnu»ved admiration, formed an equally picturesque 
ad(Htion to the group. The thulr was the first who broke silence. ‘ Many 
a time,' he exclaimed, * has a husband cast the bride of his youth, or a 
father the olilld of his own body, from this very spot on which We stand 
into that bubbling, boiling lake below, in order to appease the pfiended 
deities who were supposed to preside over it. I will repeat the composition 
of one of our ancient poets which records such an instance of heathen 
superatiUon.’ 


He accordingly commenced the recitation, to which the stranger listened 
attentively, being deeply interested in what aftbrded a specimen of natiox^ 
jioetry bearing unequivocal marks of independent origin. Witli the 
iissibtance of Marfreda as an interpreter pccasionally, he was able peifectly 
to understand it; and though in regard to the rhymes and variation of 
tlip verses it wsls a little extravagant, yet the grandeur of its imagery and 
toYidemess of ‘its sentiment excited his admiration. The legend was a 
p^ute one, the subject being a queen of former days named Andur tho 
Hick, a lady of piratic.al memory, who, after various adventures and , 
depredations upon her neighbours, which even extended to the coastii 
Scqtllind and Ireland} fixed her final r^dence upon the very spot wbe^n 
they th^n stood, erecting a temple to Thor, the remains of whitd^^m 
narrator pointed to at a little distance. On some occasion of 
a peculiarly preeious oblatkm to this bloody deity was deemed 
the queen's (hmghtor, being of course, like all perseeutfSd 
exquisitely beautiful, was, by the desire of her mother, cast boilSbg 

gulf as a sacrifice. Tlie thuk had commenced his tocU^ Udlti a caliUi 
unt^passioned manner; but as he proceeded his times ^ 1^ h 

. * . IfHis 



fey the scene mtiiwl, tfeit^tiije'ejdju 
; .ig^^bence jw, O'Hore thouglDt;, the mb)it hnej^oidai; he fea^ 

bard himeelf it hmme at length so powerfuUy exdl^ 
at that jmrt of the hietoi^ deacribing the pi^0d:^ita^^i^;te 
\3Poy$l dam^, down the efceep, wbidi her , Inter just arrived 
tlteees, cot to prcventj his anthusiasm was wvot^gbt tap to siu^ a de^^ ,aa 
^tmdpshun £o^et the precari<msnesB of his om situation^ and invel^ 
lariiy imitating the icippofied movements of the persons who acted 
0 i executioners in this frightful drama, he leaned too far over the stecf^ 
lost his fooling, and fell. A projection of tlae cliif airested hb progress iSr 
a moment, whOn he had descended a few yards, and it would have been but 
for a moment, mdy that with wonderful presence of mind and activ^y of 
limb the stranger took advantage of it, and springing after him^ seined Ms 
^garments, and held him fast at the risk of his own life till Semund and the 
attendants rescued both from tlieir perilous position. The old man expressed 
much gratitude to his preserver; and the incident seemed greatly to increase 
the, regard in which tlie stranger was held by his new friends. But the 
occurrence haying damped their present ardour for sight-seeing, the 
whole party, including lludur, returned to Orimsted, where the itinerant 
histoimn was invited to remain for some time, to contribute to the entertain- 
ment. of their foreign guest, and his convci’sation on their way home seemed 
likely to justify tbb expectation. Tliis wandering Icehindcr evinced some 
SKjquaintance with whatever subject was introduced, howeveu* remote it 
appear to be from Ms opportunities of attainment* Upem one 
occasion thb was singularly manifested. Hearing one of the company 
addzass the traveller by his patronymic appellation, he exclaimed, turning 
iSiiddenly towards him: ^O'More! is that your name, sir?' The Irishman 
. bowed assent, and he continued: * Will you excuse one question more? 
Are you O’More of Glenard Castle ? ’ 

, * The same,’ replied the stranger with unfeigned astonishment. 

^The grandson of Honough O’Moro?’ once more interrogated the 
riuilr* 


^ ' I am indeed,' he answered. ‘ But chough these names may be well 

' ^ IpQOwn among my native hills mid giens, I cannot imagine how they have 
ibeen heard ^ on the remote shores of Iceland. Ho inform me , how and 
* what you have learned of Glenjurd Castle — the residence of my forefethfM^s, 
imd of him whom you have just mentioned, Donou^ O^More.** 

Jte inattet,’ replied fiudur ; ^ the wandering thulr 'of the north has 
many ways of obtaining uiforpiation, and 1 before intMmted to you that 
; 1 was not wholly unacquaintedi wW^ the Mstory, both anmsnt ^ modeam, 
. of your Milesian septs.' He then became silent aud%h<>^ghtfi4) iicr ni6uld 
any hiture effort of O’More's succeed in elucidariag what so 

' ^ extraordinary.' , 

The ttaveffet continued daily visiting remarkable places, and incrmuslng 
, hji aoqiiaihtance with the character and habits of the Icelanders. He was 
abaays accompanied by Bemund Erlandson, whose anxiety to gain iufortna- 
,|S^ j^onoerttStig the stranger's own country seemed to increase with evmy 

§ \ I on fhe subject. Wren Q'JWore, full of enihusiastm 



\^yhiiir^^ (saitAi*^t'or iiMn0lc%' 

df 11^ gr)ix)^ 

jbjr loajtMBg be bad left bebtad, toaimd wo^ ' tegpjb'' * * Abjf ' 

, it '^\«KOto ywier,, fertile ipalteye and' greea hUbr^'t - !etovy;'' ifc '.fr !&»■ 

cultivation of those who Inlmbit tbOn^I 1i^ 
whaapis i9 attahvif I could.* From, day to day tihk idea aemed tO/ie^ 
eiiWftigfcb i^ man’s mind; and though 0*H^re ende^owrfidj^ 

iwwye an iin|xrefleioii which he feared might lead to the e^tmam of h|e 
l^ieg^'s ha^toRB, by amxrmg him that the general snjpeilojifcy of tlw 
itoiah, eith^ moi^y or ment^y, was not quite so great ashetei!|^Od-<^ 
am atserticm *#hioh he sometimes illustrated by sketches of hi# oM' |#ow^- 
sul^ects more true than con^limentarj — still Semund’s thou^ts dweb^'m^n 
the^de%hts of .a land where schools and colleges, publishers and boOksm^*^ 
ehops abounded, until a disrelish for his usual avocations and domett 
was the result. His family observed it with regret, and to Maro^ 
napeoially it was obviously a source of much uneasiness. / 1 ||| 

fT/his young girl, who possessed that clear intellectual discermnent whm 
oharactenses the people from whom she boasted to dori’^^e her deaO0nst«r^e 
aons of Erin^saw at once into the state of Bemund’s and l0(E^ad tbait 

they should converse about it with their wonted freedom. 

The veimrable Hialte had now ri^sumed his summer 6ia3|doyinent of 
woridng in his garden, where, notwithstanding the ungenial induenoe of 
the climate, he always contrived to rear most of the vegetables nsed for 
culinary purposes in more southern lands, and to supply his flock — a few 
idjcep scattered about the surrounding wilderness — wiiJi seeds. The 
culture of such flowers as would grow in that country was of course 
Marfreda’s department, and in this pleasant labour Bemund sometimes 
assisted. On one of these occasions observing tliat his mind was abstnu^t^ 
from his employment, and that even the sound of her voice failed to draw 
forth more than a brief reply, she said : ^ Dear Semund, can it bn that 
you are grown weary of our once happy homo ? Can it be that what this 
stranger tells of other lands has caused you to feel discontented with ell 
that once constituted the joy of life ? * 
no, beloved Marfreda; but ’ 

* But wlxat?’ she cried. • ^ Conceal no thought from me, Semtuid.* 

He did not, and the fears which had arisen in her mind were realised. 
The love of knowledge, the taste for literature so general among his , ^ 
ootintrymen» bad awakened in this young Icelander so ardent a desire to 
visit iaxuis where such enjoyments were easier of attainment than in Ms 
own, that h& adcnowledged he could not feel liappy without gratifying 
^ notwit^tandMg which he assured her ,Ms affection for home and i|pl; 
its endeannenits was unabated. His auditor listened in sflence, and 
replied: ‘ Seaiund, our visitor has sketclied a brilliant picture of dist^; , 
aoenes wherewitb to daszle the eyes of your understanding, but ' 

be has only given the j^ts and carefully concealed the shadow®.^ ; ' " : ' 

‘Yim wrong him, Marfreda: he never tried to lure me ;■ 

ns you seem to think, by an account of more favoured laakde; he haa ^ 
rather sought to deter me from an experiment which be end ha;;' 

disappetintment. But I think otherwise, and have, Mf 

upon flftois^ statements elicited from him beflwB 
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‘tell me at o»ce if l''i!mderstaHd,yoa>' Y<J«^v5W^; !' 
long to visit England, liut teidly inteiad doing 90---3i^«]ds^^ , 

§,|^,0*More : is it not so?^ ' " ■> . ':''’IV ' 

\ / ♦ It is, dearest Marfroda. But^why do you grOw pale? This «iS' 
^piM*^Uy compatible with thy devoted affection to you. We 
' 4 lp togetlier, and loved each other ever since we were capable of ievinj^* 
You ^Ow it has been settled/ he continued, speaking with sores hes^ 
tion, ‘ that we are to be united at midsummer ; now, Marfreda, my 
' taking this journey would be but a delay to our happiness which it may 
ultimately be the means of augmenting. I shall gain knowledge^-perhapa 
fatUe, Ms^redaP and his j^oung cheek glowed. ^ Fame leads to wealth; 
and then 1 shall return and share ell with you. Oli, never doubt, my 
lover 

0 * I never, will doubt anything you tell me, Semund; but such love is not 
Kke that wliich women feel— not like mine! Fame, knowledge, weahbt 
Oh, the heart of woman would give them all for one day, one hour, in 
the society of him she loves! But, Semund’ — and there, seemed some 
diflSiculty in giving utterance to the words — ‘ Semund, if you deem yotpr 
engi^ement to me any hinderance to the fulfilment of your wishes, it need 
be so no longer. PVom this moment I absolve you even from every 
^collection of it. Nay, do not expostulate; nothing sliall alter my 
resolution: you arc free as the breeze that blows over yonder lake! I 
know what you would say. But were you to renounce all idea of this 
journey it would make no difference now; your love is not what I 
supposed it — not like miue.’ 

IJer voice faltered, and there was an evident struggle between tenderness 
and pride, of which Semund, whose old affection was powerfully revived 
by seeing it, tried to take advantage, and alter her resolution by renoMucing 
hl$ intended expedition. 

‘ No,’ she said with restored firmness, ‘ you deceive yourself. When this 
ilttle ebullition of feeling subsides, you v/ill not really prefer me, to what 
:hiui taken such strong hold of your imagination. Pursue your plan; or, as 
^ riybmr friend O’More says, the ex 2 }minent Never again sliaJl my 
■womanly weakness interfere with your wislies. 1 will now do all 1 can to 

J^mote their accomplishment’ A burst of tears stopped her: she 

rh^hod into the house, and in the solitude of her aparttheat sought to 
atbiin that strength of mind which she felt so necessary towards acting the 
part she resolved to sustain. 

WhOia next they xnet Marfreda had perfectly re^povered her self- . 
possession; and though her cheek was pale, she spoke, with her usual 
animation. In vain Semund tried to speak of their ihutual attachment 
and engagement; she allowed no recurrence to the subject, but urged him 
. iiO follow his desire, and accept an invitation which O’MofC had given 
j«tn, to return with him to his own country, promising to n«e her infiuence 
^ fathm: and mother to obtain their consent. ^ I will stay with them , 

r and be unto them as. a daughter,’ said she. 

have been Bm^hud’s secret misgivings as to the return he 
ih dismterested ofrection which poor Marfreda manifested 
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gratifying his long-cherialied wiBhfes was' too gi^ai to >0 

Neither did .his fathei^’a ne&aonmg nor his mcibe^f 
' W they at fengtJii ^seased tp bpi^ and, 

w^ me tine C^istian spirit which induenced this minster of 
the |iih^ suhmi^t^^ *i> what seeaaed inevitatte^ ^hietly i^vijpig'Jmet 
vmM htt <4^ hands of Oiie whose word assured him He would ihiike 
things wprh; together for good to His people. Nor were hia. and thm‘ 
yomjg diarge without eotofprt from the same source, for they 4)80 stuped 
<md Wieved their Bibles. , ; 

Inhere now seemed but one difficulty in the way of SemttndV aoOjpip^ , 
plishiug his plan— wWoh was the want of money; for little as these ]^vimSifp 
people were acquainted with the ways of the world, they were aWare lli4» 
some gold was requisite in facilitating a traveller’s progress throuj^; ^ i 
most civilised countries. In the simplicity of their hearts they discussed,, 
this subject before their guest, who had not been many weeks 
them tili, by at once accommodating himself to all their habitli, arm' 
pursuits wkli a tact peculiarly possessed by his countrymen, and b^^lie 
liveliness of his conversation and the kindness of his mannm^^ hd 
treated as an intimate friend by every member of the esIabUstoenI; at \ 
Orimsted Farm. 

* I have discovered from various ‘books,’ said the jwistor, * that money, 
is necessary in passing through the land of these mercantile people the 
English ; but, O’More, is it so in your country, or does the Irish chieflahi 
stiU keep his hall -door open, and welcome and entertain the strapgeri 
especially one who travels in pursuit of leanaing V 

* Ah, dear sir,’ ho replied, * wo are sadly degenerated from the customa 
qf our fathers. Oar chieftains have now got locks upon their halbdqors; 
nor can you much blan^e them when I tell you that otherwise they would 
soon have nothing left to entertain any one with. And as to tlie special 
welcome for a scholar — must I say it? — the wisdom and learning of 
Solomon would not in general be doomed half so good a title to It as 
a fine equipage or wcll-fiUed pnrso. But you must blame that same 
mercantile people : our amalgamation with the Scmenach has wrought these 
changes. However, sweet Marfroda, you look so shocked that X must 
add, in remote districts, where may still bo found remains of the unmixed 
Milesian race, there still are traces of the romantic hospitality of other 
days; and the door is still unbaiTod, and the stranger welcome to a potato 
as long as they have One to give.’ 

* Then, my son,’ observed the old man with a knowing air, which made/' , 

his visitor smile,^ * you will require money in Ireland also? * , ;i 

^ Alas! too true, sir,’ replied O’More ; *no country on earth where it '• 

more needed, of which 1 have melancholy ^jxperience. Oh, Seraund,’ v 

ootiLtinued mote gravely, * how 1 wish J had plenty of it to offer yoti, r 

is not likely X ever shall. But, my kind friends, in order to shew 
I want the power, not the will, to prove my love for Semund J5y 
him in this matter, ypu must allow me to recur to a few circttiijstinpea H ! 
iny own history, to which you will, X know, kindly listen.; I, was 
up as heir tn an qstate which had belonged to my ^unily 
—the only remuant of the wide lands over which the O’Mmjee once held i 
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li^st tiling I Mi&ited fy&m them. On the d^h of tliO 
m» ia possessioa It I about e^sgoying it 

^ niy ability. Wie 'iwaa tba j^eliexi time of my exietenoe'; tat 

, 4 titfimge A claim to my iabeiitanoe 'vma put in by oaotber branch 

' family, y^kh be trie^ to Ostabliab by law. I wiU not outer into the 

of this liti^tion:; it li auflleieiit to asty it isoon a|ipOai!# that 
! though unjust, ma but too likely to succeed. An ancient 

^omnont which, if forthcoming, would for ever invaUdato the pr^cneions 
«0!f my adTcrsary, could not be found. 1 ascertained that it had been in 
tta popj^ession of a granduncle, who, long before I was bom, had gone to 
, Norway and settled there ; and I undertook a journey to that couirlary in 
tta feeble l^pe of recovering it from his representative, but was diaap- 
pointed. My Norwegian cousin received me kindly ; and as the progeny 
of the old gentleman who had emigrated with my precious papers in his 
possesidon had been numerous, and had settled in various parts of the 
^Ofuntry, I ranained with him till we traced out as many of them as wc 
tauld; but it was all in vain. On my way home, as you already know, I 
wiaited your hospitable island, where I have met with kindness I never Can 
"liosget, and witnessed riitional enjoyment, disinterested affection, such as 1 
liOpe not for in other lands. Shortly after my arrival in Ir^nd it is 
. probable I must resign niy patrimony, and with it of course my place in 
iSociety, and every hope connected vdth the land of my birth. I therefore 
' iittend either to enter the army, or pursue some othei* course which will 
jsaye me the mortification of letting my altered fortunes bo witnessed by 
olid associates and friends, as they are called. But until I am actually 
turned out of this same mberitanco 1 shall have sufficient interest among 
the great and gay — ^ay, Semund, and the pliilosophcrs and literati — ^to 
introduce you into their circles, and give you an opportunity of judging 
liow far they resemble your ideas of them.’ 

‘And will you not always have influence with sudi?’ inquired Hialte. 

, * X <iaanot understand how the loss of fortune could weaken it. Will you 
■imt BtUl be a gentleman and a sdiolar, and worthy of the respect and 
; Iciendeh^ of all?’ 

■‘I tell you, sir,’ cried O’More bitterly —‘I tell you, eir, tluit when a 
tnan is poor he is worthy of nothing ; that is the way of the world, and I 
Ibave seen something of it already; but,’ he added in a gayer tone, 
^lemember I am speaking of the way of the world, not referring to poor 
Ireland alone. I am sure some portions of her old kindness and 
, . unselfish affection still exist, though it may not be my lot to experience 
, Hieui. Tlowever, lot us speak of Semund’s journey^ Foot as I trust 
bta with me, and all I can 1 will do to serve him.’ 

‘Ttanks, dear O’More,’ replied the young man ; ‘ tat do you know that 
4 a project of becoming quite ^ch enough for our undertaking has this day 
- been opened to me ?’ He was request^ to explain, and proceeded : ‘ The 
polar boar, the very gentleman who first brought me acquainted with 
i)’More, wifi, X tmst, furnish me with the means of visiting his country. 

, You know this Oxeenland wanderer has not been heard of in our vicinity 
: the evening we met him : he went to more inaccessible regions; but 

night he reappeared eoa the shores of the lake, a^ if you will all assist 
Miareasing the serviknts^i ‘l will lead you a^imst hun this night. 1 
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have not asked help from any of mt nelghboYnrs 
pointed in the hope of his failing 

as that the danger shall he mine alone ; oiify pvepi^, and 

accompany me.’ / V ' 

O’More inquired how this exploit was to facilitate l3ie journey,, and Ws 
told that the person who killed a hear was not only well paid for the 
but was to receive a considerable reward from the king of Denmark. . 

The guest of course requested permission to join the assaiian^,' a»| 
the plan of war&re was duly arranged. We shall not reoount the feap>, 
and expostulations of Soxnund’s mother when she saw him pi^parjmg to' ; 
lead his followers against this formidable invader, neither shall we fry tO, 
describe poor Marfreda’s silent but eloquent look of suppressed anxieigff]; 
for no longer considering herself as the betrothed bride of the younjj,'^ ; 
Icelander, a feeling of womanly pride taught her to conceal as well as , , 
could her deep interest in his safety. Tim Sira Hialte made light of lilis ' , 
wife’s apprehensions, giving a spirited account of an exploit of his 
on a similar occasion, which, however, be interlarded with many hints oh\ 
the necessity of caution for the benefit of his young auditors. A fei;y^t 
prayer for their safety was then offered up, and fhe party set, out on thhir 
perilous expedition. It is not our purpose to furnish our readers with an 
account of the bear-hunt, as probably they would take little interest in V 
any part of it except tlic d^ouement^ ^^hich wt-s, tliat the assailants returned 
triumphant, Semund bearing the desired trophy of his victoiy— the ^kin 
of the enemy, which had fallen by his hand. The reward of this achieve* 
ment was to be received at Ueikiavik, from whence they were to sail for , 
England ; and preparations actually (’ommcnced for Semund’s journey, a® - 
event which now seemed to engross every thought of his mind and feeling 
lof his heart, while O'More became dejected, and seemed to grow more bo 
as the day of departure approached. 

At length the last evening came, the travellers were to set out on the 
following mihiing, and a general depression of spirits pervaded the fiimlly 
circle. O’More wished to visit once more his favourite seat upon the 
rock, which commanded an extensive view of the lake and mountains, and 
was accompanied by his two young friends, Marfreda takiiag her harp 
at his request. Slio liad never made the slightest reference to Semund’s ' 
unkindness in leaving h(a*, nor to their long attachment and engagement, 
since she bad voluntarily released him from it, nor would she allow him to 
allude to it. On the present occasion she was perfectly tranquil, while 
Bemund seemed agitated by conflicting feelings. After they had sat for 
some time In silence, Marfreda struck a few chords upon her harp, and 
said; ^Mr O’More, I 'will sing you a little song which you never heard 
before ; the words were composed by Scmimd long ago ; probably he has . 
feugotten them, but I have not.* She then sung, with a voice of uudtilig 
BwfictnesB and to a simple Icelandic melody, the following verses 

me ICELANDEK’S SONG. , 

They tell of sunny islands 
Beyond the distant main, 

With fkkai serene, and valleys green, 

And of golden grain. 
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Tb«y say the silvwy foimtaiiui 
Of ib&t delightful 

That gush $7Qdnd» are never l» 9 iiiid 
In winter’s frneen handle 

With verdure olads the inounialns 
Itepoee in, rest profound ; 

From their high peaks no red $re hrdaks 
To flikig destruction round; 

No geyser sends a steamy column 
Forth from their placid lakes; 

No rumbling, rookirig earthc^ua^ there 
The hill and valley shakes. 

But let me in my fatherland^ 

Mine own clear home, be found. 

To hunt the fox o’er lava rocks, 

And watch the reindeer bound ; 

For tamer scenes 1 ne’er will change 
Their wild sublimity. 

The torrent’s roar, and the hills that pour 
Forth red artillery. 

Oh, happy is our Iceland home. 

And such a cordial smile 

As greets me there is found nowhere 
But in my native isle. 

Then tell me not of fairer climes, 

For I will never rove; 

The joys of earth are little worth 
Unshared by those we lore. 

Semund covered his face while he listened to this song, and when zt 
was ended he walked away, evidently quite overpowered. O’More also 
seemed much aftectod. He exclaimed at last: ‘ And still Seraund can leave 
you-^can leave the endearmonts of home, the love of a%eature like 
Maifreda, to seek — he scarcely knows what! 0 had J ^tich a home- 
affection fully disinterested and independent of outward c|^Cwiastancee-^to 
look to, how little I would care for those things 1 onCo deeii^d n^essary to 
happiness ! ’ ' 

' ^ And so you will yet, dear friend,’ said Marfreda in a voice of kindness. 

' * Not unless 1 find them here, Marfreda; not unless you give them to me.* 
, With a look of the greatest surprise she inquired what he meant. 

• I will tell you,’ he answered, * though ten minutes ago I thought I would 
j^eyisr do so; but we of Erin’s Isle are always saying what we do not 
intend to say. Only listen with patience, sweet Marfreda, and do hot he 
displeased with me, even ii you disapprove of what I tell you. My heart 
sickSsus at the thought of returning to my country with a blight over every 
prospect of future happiness. No longer fitted for the station in which I 
was Inrought up — to ije slighted and despised by former associates and 
friends, as they are called — no ; I never could endure it.* 

: And are such tS© invariable consequences of a loss of fortune?* inqi^red 

‘;;3|larficeda. 

"v* l^erhaps not ; I cannot say : but this I know, that even the probability 
of a in my case was auQcient to prove the hoUown^ the base 
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eelfialmes^ of what are called love and Mend^jp, iti xdviHse^ 'society,. aa -: 
thejT teirfld it. In this reinote region alone 1 havo a^en t|tat thin^ 
as disinterested affection con really exist ; I hava witnessed 
hapjjiness, eitioere^ influential piety, whichy careless as , I may scteoy I hnow 
iiQW to appreciate ; and 1 wish to seou^ a shate of them for myself, ,As 
soon ^ my last link tp home is broken, which will the case wh^ l 
retuni from i^y unsuccessful journey, I think of coming back We^adoptiag . , 
your habits and customs, and, if 1 can, your virtues— if, Marfreda, yott will \ 
only bestow upon me that love which Semiind certainly cannot value as I 
do, or he' would not leave you ! Oh, forgive me ! The flush of that cheek ' 
and the fire of that eye tell me I have offended.’ 

* I believe you did not mean to do so/ she replied with resumed com- 
posure ; * but never again allude to such a subject, or I cannot but 
offended. Suffice it for me to 4iy, that I never will be the bride of any one /' 
but of Semund Krlandson ; nor his unless he proves worthy of my regard : 
so thero tlic subject ends for ever. But I will always bo )»’our friend, Mfr, •; 
O'More, and as such let me say that I think you come to very hasty 
conclusions, and judge both your owm people and ours on slight grOthuite- 
Ah/ she continued smiling, ‘ you forget your own arguments With poor ! 
Semund on an equal distribution of real happiness; and, believe me, if 
you turn Icelander, you will discover that evil as w'ell as good maybe 
found here. Before the first winter iS over you will wish yourself an Irifeh 
gentleman again.’ 

* But that is wliat I can be no longer, Marfreda ; the days arc gone by 
when we might found a claim to gentility upon a long pedigree, or eveti,, 
education and conduct. Gold now is the requisite, without which birth, ' ; 
mind, morals, arc little worth, and without which even love and friendship, , 
are denied us. You look incredulous, but I can advance iny own expe* 
rienoo to illustrato the truth of my assertion. I was not long in possession 
of my patrimonial inheritance when a young lady, lovely and beloved, 
consented to share it with me. Her father was my friend. The time for 
our union approached when my relative’s pretensions to my propsirly Were 
first heard, of/> Her father, my friend as I deemed him, became less anxious 
about what he liad heretofore done his utmost to pi-omote. He waxed cblder 
and colder as my adversary’s title seemed more likely to be the stronger. 

I grew angry, and concealed not my contempt for this moan creature, and ‘ 
a breach ensued. True, I cannot upbraid Ellen with anything more than 
pusillanimously yielding to his wishes, but she did that : she gave me up 
because 1 was likely to be jicor. Now, Marfreda, can you Wonder that 
I long to cast in my lot with those whose affections are, I am certain,, 
irrespective of the changes cf fortune?* 

The young counsellor again warned him against too hasty a decision^ ' 
gave him some sage advice ; but it was evideift that though she felt fW baa ' 
distress, her thoughts were occupied by other subjects; and after toying^ 
with a gravity of manner which, notwithstanding O’AI ore’s d^otipb, ' 
bim •, ^ Beware, my frieud, how you allow piqjue agaiOfst mis fair 
Ellen to 'lead you into such declarations as yon just now made, 

Other ^ies may take advantage of your doing so, which ymi; WodW 
afterwards regret ' — they returned to the house. ‘ ; V ^ / 

Monfing 0ame, and then the parting hour; but we iwe abokt ' 

. - 21 ' 
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Ika hearth when one is gone whose voice and whose sfiogde gave tenloM . 
sweetness to all the social eharjitles of home ? We will hot delineate tliw 
x^otonous days and weeks as they passed over the inmates of GrrhnaM^ 

. Ikm after O^More and Semtmd had departed ; neither is it our intention 
tp ^ocenapany the travellers across the ocean to tlie Britfidt iito, npr to 
,attep3pt an accoant of the wonder and delight attending the yan% 
Icelander’s introduction into scenes so different from everything with, 
which he had been familiar. Our readers are already in some meaiuro 
acquaiTited with the utopian visions which his imagination had formed of 
these southern lands, and at first he, like the Queen of Sheba, was often 
led to exekim : ‘ The half was not told mo ’t and deemed that the brightest; 
of his golden dreams came short of the\eaUty, not only in favoured 
jEngiand, bat also in O’More’s native land ; for Erin, unhappy Erin, hadf 
not yet been devastated by famine and pestilence, and whatever may have 
, been her internal disorders, they wore not yet perceptible to the eye of a 
' stranger. Traits of her ancient national character were yet visible, and 
warm hearts and bright intellects everywhere greeted him. Alas 1 he did 
not at first discover to how little account they were turned for the ben^t 
of their possessors, who resembled the scenery of their native hind : the 
exterior beautiful and attracti^'c, with mines of wealth, incalculable treasure 
within, unpriced, almost unknown, because there was no encouragement to 
develop them ! 

As the communications between Iceland and the more southern regions 
, are * few and far between,’ many months elapsed before any news from the* 
travellers reached Grimsted. At length the long wished-for packet arrived, 
containing letters from both. O’More wrote with gratitude and affection. 
He touched briefly on his own concerns: the lawsuit had terminated 
according to his anticipations, and he was now resolved on seeking his 
fortune in other lands, but had not decided where, fciemund’s letters were 
nttere dSflhee. The glowing charms with which novelty had invested every 
scene asround him had not yet quite subsided, and his account of all he 
enjoyed was of course enthusiastic. StdJ he acknowledged that much 
which came under his observation was to liim inexplicable. Afrer a vivid 
description of what the book-loving Icelander deemed one of the most 
interesting sights he had witnessed — ^the college libraries and bookseUers’^ 
fiJhops in l^blin, and of the facility with which the process of printing i» 
carried on — he added : ^ But can you believe it ? Notwithstanding all this, 
there are thousands of the lower orders in this country who can neithor 
read nor write, and who aro consequently ignorant even of the Book of 
God. This proceeds not of coarse from want of books and schools, nor 
from want of abilities, for they are an intelligent and imaginative people j 
but whatever is tlie cause of this ignorance, dreadful irnmorality arlsea 
from it,' and I often compare them with our own virtuous, studioua 
peasantiy, wonjier how it is that the Irish, possessing at least equal 
capability and superior facilities for acquiring knowledge, , should be ao 
dhieieiit.’ His accounts of the hi^er cksses were inore in accordance 
‘ frith -^e pxpeotations he formed, and he praised them mudi, though 
ackWllt^^^^. he had there also observed some incongruities which werp 
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ptisa^ixif. Ho MAl^da he vmxte irith' midk M iiol Sik> ^ 

temoTC h^c painful imprd&sion that his kire was BOi e^iial to^ her < 
fia spoke i^hnitely of his future profipects, as ^ Coo ameh ecotfiiod hy 
present enjoyment to give them much consideration. 

Mother of months elapsed, and again the i»6seen|ger to 

Beikiavik returned bearing dispat<^es from Ireland. A change 
evideiDtly tak^ place in, Sound's mind : he seemed to have unrav^eA 
some of the mysteries which formerly perplexed Urn* l!he l^oraiieift' 
and immorality which, he said, in spite of much to be admired in them^ 
degraded the lower ranks of the country where he sojourned, he had 
now discovered could he imputed to the paralysing indtmee of 
extreme poverty and the want of education; but as many persoiia 
possessing ampler means of discovering the ‘ master-key to the idiosyn- 
crasy of the Irish character ’ than our Icelandic traveller enjoyed, have 
still fidled in doing so, wc shall not record his observations on that suljject* 
His animadversions on other orders of society, now that he no 
viewed them through the variegating prism of novelty, though few, wa 
shall spare our readers ; hut all was summed up in the declaration, thaAhe' 
supi)Osed ‘ on the whole no country on earth was equal to his own.’ * My 
dear Either was right,’ said the young man, ‘ when he assured me that evtm 
if I could realise the glowing hopes whi^^h led me to this land, and attmil: 
the climax of fame and fortune — of which there seems little probability*— 
yet like one of uld, who hid full capacity to iri^ ever ytkw^ under the sm^ 

1 should be obliged to own that all was vanity and vexation of spirit/ 
This wa^^ addressed to Marfrcda Vidalin, and with it an acknowledgment 
tlMtt the joys of domestic life were far the best this world afforded, and 
Iceland the part of it where only he f ould find them, feelingly imploring 
her forgivencs's for e’s er Iming seemed to doubt either. He announeeS 
his intention of returning home by the first opportunity. 

The delight which this communication afforded to the family at GWto- 
stod may be imagined— everything was said, every thing done with referenco 
to Setpund's return, and various were the conjectures and calculations aa 
to when that desired event might be expected to take place. 

It was about midsummer when two travellers were riding across a plaia 
not many miles distant from Grimsted. It was a sandy desert, strewed 
occasionally with rocks and atones, which cxliihitcd proofs of having been 
exposed to the action both of fire and water. Bven in this frigid clime 
heat and thirst are at such a season experienced; and as the day had been 
one of uncommon warmth, our travellers hailed, late in the evening, with 
much pleasure the sight of a small river with some vegetation on its bank, 
where they stopped to refresh both themselves and thoir horses. 

‘O^Mora,’ said Semund Erhmdson —for such they were—' you see that 
mountain— our way lies over it ; and when we roach the sumrait in a Saw 
.hours more, you may behold a novel sight — the sun at midnight; iwh^e 
firom the same point I shall be able to contemplate what most my heart 
yearns fpt — home 1 We shall liave a distant view of fcnmsted, aatd may 
mudi it early in the morning.’ When sufficiently rested th^y pwoi^ 
th^T way. weather was beautiful ; and as they proceodad the sm 
of the mourn#!, they fou^d it clothed with dwarf willows and Mue^barry 



^ yielded A^lotiii refreshment. 11!!he[f wei<e hr 

lj|j^ ^Iti^ i^nd <)onverscd a<^ they rode , ^ 

< liow surprised and glad every one Witt he to see you, O^More/ said 
liteund* 

t <I doubt not their kindness,' replied his friend; ‘and as my cowsia in 
35forway wt^s me word that my presence in that country to take posses^ 
^ 4<m of the situation he has procured for me will 0ot be required for some 
time, 1 may perhaps, before Settling there, if such he my destiny, the 
pleasure of witnessing your union with the fair Marlrcda Vidattn/ 

^Ah. deal’ O’More, do you really believe that slie can forgive my 
coldness, my uukindness in leaving her ? * 

‘Fear not, Seraund — the virtue of forgiveness h one in which youn^ 
ladies are seldom deficient on such occasions.’ 

Vrhere is somewhat more of bitterness tluui of compliment to the sex 
in your wprda, O’More. You wore always a little severe on them, and 
formei'ly you might bo pardoned, for you thought you had cause, judging 
hy your own experience ; but tJiat has been proved a mistake, mid you 
should speak pf tliem as tlicy deserve.’ 

‘1 mistaken,’ readied the Irishman in a graver tone, ‘when I thought 
that the woman 1 had chosen gave me up because I Was likely to become 
poor ; and the bitterness of iny feelings towards her extomled towards the 
•whole sex, always excepting your beautiful Marfrcda, Semund, who seemed 
to be wbat learned people call a jara orh in ter rig — a solitary instance 
of a woman capable of disinterested affectioiu But I wronged Kllen, as is 
fully proved by her noble conduct when her father’s death removed the 
obstacle to our union which his mean parsimony had created — her proposal 
to renew our engagement and bestow her fortune on one who had just 
become penniless.’ 

‘ And i never could understand your reasons for decluiing what was so 
desirable,’ observed Semund. 

‘Have you not had Bufficient oppoit unities of observing the ways of 
^vilised society, as it is called,’ responded his friend, ‘ to know that a man 
who derives his importance from his wife’s monc)' —one whom the world i$ 
Apt to designate with the title of fortune-hunter— subjects himself to 
opprobrium such as I at least have not philosophy to encounter? No, 
Semund I Though 1 love Ellen moie than ever since discovering how I 
wronged her, no one shall accuhc me of seeking her liand again l>ecausG she 
was rich and I a beggar. If in afterlife poor O’More, now, like many 
another 0, an impoverished exile, seeking in other lands what his own 
datiried^ir, to speak loss sentiineiitally, 1 should grow rich — ^an event 
aeldom exemplified in our family liistory— oh how joyfully will I return and 
claim her hand if she keep i«or promise of still remembering me!' 

It wae just midnight when they attained the height from which Bemund 
had promised his friend the novel sight of the sun at that hour, and there 
they halted, while the Irishman with delight and wonder gazed upon the 
king of day, divested indeed of his splendour, but still stretching His sceptre 
over the re^ms of night, As if resting in Ids career, he remained for about 
an hour a little above the horizon, communicating a golden tinge to 
thb atmosphere and to the surrounding scenery--an immense plain studded 
with lakes and bounded by ioe^mountains, whose glassy sides redsetad the 
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uniki^latii^g oovw Kis circle thmgh 

: md fujimiiration tip(c^i(ii tli» 6c«aie, 

ttiB fe^aw^iravellfir fieeQi^.d to watch the upward tueveotc^ ot ^e crimeon 
orb with »cfm^wh«t of impatience. ‘ How slowly it ascends^’ he said; ‘ and , 
titiit |^h%her theahadow of that gigantic H^rddbrSM ySl not^aas oif 
iirm the plalh where k; .pow hides the view 1 might else have W my ' 
home/ Bat is hot thil'* magnificent? You are right, 0*'More> ti?henyett 
used to assure me I should find nothing excelling such seeimsi in lah)l^ 
regions, Ko land on earth can be compared to Iceland 

‘Except Ireland r 0‘More replied laughing. ‘You forget that the 
drift of all my wise observations was to convince you that there Was a 
tolerably equal (Kstributiqn of good and evil over tlie face of the earth. 
For instance, if your Herdubried is so much higher and grander than 
my own blue mountains, remember that the elements of dostruction are 
nourished within its bosom, and we know not the moment they may 
break forth.* 

Somund, who still continued gazing intently in tlm same direethm, , 
answered; ‘ My fi*icud, may your words not prove oniinous, but I now 
before saw such a volume of black smoko ascending from that crater. See,, 
the shadow has passed, and tlie slanting rays of the sun rest upon the place 
1 wanted to behold; but where — oh vriiere is the Fokul V — the ice*mouh^iti 
which time immemorial had mised its glittering brow beside Herdubried. 
It has doubtless melted in the heat of a volcanic, eruption ; and oh,»?TOy 
friend, it has buried ray home, my parents, my love, in one mass of ruhal* 

O’Morc looked with intense anxiety towards the place, and tried to 
soothe Semund's agony by suggesting that he might be mistaken ; but as' 
the ascending sun still farther removed the mountain shadow, it waS- but 
too evident that a feaiful change had passed over that once happy spot. 
The ice -mountain had in truth disappeared, or rather removed, firom its 
former site, and, broken into Imge glittering fragments, lay piled over the 
very place where Grirnsted Farm had once smiled, like a little oasis in 
the desert. Poor Semund’s agony was great, and his companion fully 
sympathised in his feelings. 

They rode towards the scene of the disaster as fast as they could make 
their horses go ; and as they drew near, with wliat intense anxiety did they 
look for some one who could inform them of the fate of the family at 
Grirnsted I Often was a stunted tree or a reindeer mistaken for the form 
of a human being. At last they saw a fiock of sheep grazing in a small 
green valley, which seemed to have escaped the geneiul devastation by 
being situated between two very high hills, which had probably obstructed 
the progress of the ice-ton'ent, and prevented its entering the valley. 

On reaching this place they fomid, as they expected, a shepherd, wlio 
instantly recognised Seraund. ‘Young master, arc you come, buefc? 
Welcome, welcome I But how shall I ever tell you all ? ’ 

Poor Semuud, who was utterly unable to speak, stood with a bl 0 n«^ed 
cheek and quivering limbs, loaning against his horse for support* 
said: ^We aeen from the top of yonder mountain whatjbas h^pened — 
houee, treOs, fields, ah gone ; but oh tell at onqe where are ^ Bim and 
Madam Hialte, Marfre<fe 
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5 repKfed tW sai^hei^^ <ex£il&m^ of gratis 

i,|fcsiife int$t from tie lips of both the troteUers, ^They eli Hfel* jt!0|3^odi 

,j^'|flkepieipd; ‘ but* \-r, ',V', 

; y :<B^what? Let os know the vorst at 0»oe I * 

* My beloved master^ the Sira Pialte, will not be so long : : ho is 
djujgerpnsly 

^0 my father!— my dear father T cried Setntwd. ^ Whore is he?*^ 
where are they all— mother, Marfreda? 0 that t should have left you to 
meet such trials as these without me 1* 

*They are at old HUdir’s farmhouse, which has escaped both ice and 
lava, and whither they were carried three day« ago from the top of the 
rock, on which we all remained while the dreadful work was going on.* 

The horses -were left with the attendants, and the travellers, ncoompankd 
by the shepherd, who was to break the nows of their arrival to the afflicted 
family, set out on foot by the shortest route for tho place where the 
sufferers had taken refuge. When they came near to it the shepherd 
proceeded to the house, and the friends remained seated among some 
rocks, in anxious, silent expectation of his return. At length some one 
approached. ‘ That is her fo(itBtep !’ exclaimed Somund, bounding forward, 
and the next moment lie clasped Marfreda Vidalin in his arms. Tho 
feelings of these two young persons at their meeting under such circum- 
stances were of so conflicting a nature as for a time to be scarcely 
controllable ; but before long Marfreda’s cordial welcome greeted O’More, 
HHid< they moved towards the house. T^lien the flush of excitement had 
subsided, tho young girl’s cheek appeared very pale, and her countenance 
aorrowful. Blie confirmed the shepherd’s account of poor Hialte’s dan- 
gerous state; it was, she said, brought on by overexertion during the 
awful catastrophe. Before the eruption took jflacc, he had predicted that 
it was at hand. They were on Sunday assembled as usual in the little 
church, and during service a sliglit rocking of tho building and a gentle 
concussion under the feet w^re observed, wliich did not much alarm tlie 
oongregation, as the same had happened before ; but the pastor repaired to 
a neighbouring spring, and lying dowm, applied his ear to the ground : he 
then said — * Be on your guard ; the earth is on fire.’ Marfreda described 
tliat on looking to the volcano it appeared alternately to be heaved up and 
to fall again into its former state ; then camp loud reports like thunder, and 
a movement was observed in the icc-niountain. The pastor lost not a 
moment in removing his family, and as much of their possessions as time 
permitted, to tho top of a high rook, and such of his neighbours as 
believed his warning and followed his advice did tho same. Eruptions of 
water, now gushed out; and these exundations over, the ice-mountain itself 
ran down like melted metal poured out of a crucible, precipitating huge 
masses of ice upon the plain, totally destroying the buildings and every 
vestige of cultivation. The poor old minister,, she said, had acted not 
only with wonderful 'Self- possession and sagacity, but during the scene of 
horror with activity quite extraordinary at his advanced age. But they 
were no sooner settled, by the kindness of a neighbour, in their present 
abode, than he sank exhausted upon a bed, from which they had now no 
hope he would ever rise. 

The^ifjeeting of both parents with their only oldld was affecting. The. 
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dyirig,,&tte was % tH'&ost tiwiquil gfO^p, 

•sM' «bolAred;that m la$t oartidy wish was g^dejl m onee 
beholding his son. The Hialt© lingered bat a fev days after this' 
mcedag^ md great was the grief of every person aronhd him in the pro^^t 
of his ^parture ; but every word uttered by this i&ithfhl pastor proved 
him in ftdl possession of better oomfeoi than any earthly aid could minister. , 
While he was able fo speak he seemed anxious to impress the importanoe 
of each a support in life or death on ail around. Even daring oocaatoal 
aberrations of mind, while raving of the dreadful visitation he had 
lately, witnessed^ he always seemed to recognise it as coming ftom (ikd} 
applying to it passages from those ScripturoB in which he had so delighted, 
sublime specimens of prophetic poetry which he had always thouA had 
their imagery borrowed from the phenomena of volcanic explosion : * Behold 
the Lord oometh forth out of his place, and will come down, and tread 
upon the liiglf places of the earth; and the mountains shall be moltlm 
under him, and the valleys shall be cleft as wax before the lire, and as.^^' 
waters that are poured down a steep place. When thou didst totAbIt 
things which we loohed not for, thou earnest down, the Taountains fio^^ 
down at thy presence.’ In the last hour his reason was perfcrtly resloi?ed, 
and he bade a calm farewell to the beloved ones who surrounded his dying 
bed, including their Irish guest, and sa) log a word in seasoJi to each. He 
joined the hands of Marfreda and Bcnftmd together, with a prayer for their 
happiness — such happiness as is only known to those wiio, like himself, 
cordially embrace the truths which God has revealed. 

Tljc grief of the family and friends of this good man in losing liira was 
deep and sincere. In the heart of the bere-aved w^ife it was such as time 
could never remove; but after awhile the young people entered upon their 
former avocations, and began to converse with somotliing of their usual 
animation. One evening when they were seated together on a hill-«ide 
that commanded a view of Lake Myvatu, whicli O’Morc particularly 
admired, he laid aside his sketch-book, in which he had been delineating 
the scene, while lus companions had carried on in a low voice a conver- 
sation they seemed to find particularly interesting, and said: ^Semund, I 
fancy my prediction has been verified, and that Marfreda has so far forgiven 
your past delinquencies as to agree to become your bride?’ 

* Even so, my friend,’ replied the young Icelander; ‘and how 1 do wish 
that you would in one respect follow my examjile, by casting away what 
I must call your foolish fastidiousness, and accepting the good things of 
this life from the hand of her you love ! My little patrimony has, you 
are aware, been swept away from me — not by a lawsuit, but an ice- 
mountain — and dns, my dear Marfreda tells me^ is of no importance, for 
she has had during onr absence a letter from her uncle Vidalin, saying 
that as she was now of age to receive a sum of money intrusted to his 
care by her parents, he would soon forward it to her by our trusty friend, 
your old acquaintance, Hudnr the thulr, whose arrival we are now expect^ig 
every day,* 

‘ He will be much pleased to find you with us when he c«dme9, Mr 
O’More,* observed Marfreda. ‘ He spoke of you after your departure witJi 
deep gratitude as the preserver of his life, and even said he nEtot see you 
once more, although he may have to travel to Ireland for that purpose.* 

27 ' 
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tWt has just been »et on eb^i^ tW^'boiut tl^^sh Oi^ aoebe# the 
.ItivheV Unless I mistake it is no othdt pevs^ than 6td Hiidur tW'^dr* 
Welcome to us once mot'O tUou walking ohVomde of bygone daysJ-^jtou 
almys brought us pleasant tidings.’ -i 

. ^And do so still, I tiiist,’ replied the thulr, saluting the party^ and 
expressing great pleasure at seeing the Irishman with them. 

They ail returned to the house; and the old man, after speaking witli 
much feeling and regret of the terrible catastrophe which had Ooottrred 
since his last visit, and particularly of the excellent Ilialte's death, partook 
of some refreshment. When he was sufficiently rested he address^ him* 
self to Marfreda as follows:— ^^air daughter of the ancient house of 
Vicklin, I must now fulfil the commission with which I have been 
intrusted by your worthy undo ; and so happy have I felt at being the 
bearer of it to you, dear child, that I heeded but little my long and lonely 
journey from the other extremity of our island ; for great is the love I bear 
to you for your own sake, and for that of your family, particularly your 
grandmother, who shewed me unceasing kindness. Take this parcel ; it 
tsontains a much larger sum tlian you probably expect, for your good uncle 
has not only increased by some commercial speculation your own fortune, 
but has added a present from himself as a token of love.’ 

’ Marfreda took the parcel, and without opeming it handed it immediately 
to Semund Erlandson, with a look of inexpressible tendemoss. He 
t'ceeived it with emotion, pressed the hand wliicli had presented it between 
his own, raised it to his lips, and then addressed a few words to her — only 
a few, and those not very articulate, but tliey were breathed forth in the 
deep*tonedi accents of strong sensibility, hiadam Erlandson flung her arms 
about Marfreda’s neck exclaiming: ‘Dear, dear child! fully have you 
repaid all my care and that of him who is gone: you have made our 
Beniund liappyl’ 

*To Him who orders all things, and whose tender care is over His 
children, be the praise, my mother ! * replied the maiden. These words 
appeared to recall the attention of th^ party to something which in the joy 
of the moment they may have forgotton. A wlenco ensued, but every 
circumstance denoted that the heart within was lifted up in thanksgiving. 

O’More was powerfully affected by the whole scene. * I, too, could 
enjoy happiness,’ thought he ; ‘1, too, could receive it from the Imnd of her 
Hove — from my Ellen — ^but for this jiride of heart which leads me to dread 
misooncejition — the imputation of mean, interested motives by a world 
wliich knows so little of higher, nobler springs of action, 0 that I my 
Ellen too had been born and bred among tlie frozen hills of Iceland I’ 

*I eon UOT,’ continued Jliidur the thulr, addressing himself to the 
Irishman, * solve two enigmas, which seemed often to puzzle you, sir, when 
you were with us before, I have known you greatly surprised at finding 
me aeqaafnted with many things concerning other oountries, particularly 
your own,, the knowledge of which I could not liave acquired from books 
publislmd in our native language.* 

*l^or in any other, I think,* replied O’More, ^ for you mentioned my 
gmndfsifcher’s name; atid I have heard you hint At passages in bis life 
whiclt have not yet at leasts been made the subject of history.* ♦ 



< T««e, irfr;* to * i^dl slialf |ifre^^e^ 3 f^aeqo^i^j^ft for Wing been 

^bled ta do. so* P^ine deo beard jou reWfk with T^oniidor tha^ our 
&ir friend berei young Id^eda, bad preeervM »o of ltieh 

descent in her ileatmes disposition^ while^ as ^ou eupposedi WtuHes 
had elapsed since the blood of Erin mingled withjM 
what I am about to relate may clear away your difficulties on bot^ points. 1 1 
was lu-ougbi up under the Vidalin family, and when tliig'yotmg lady's gxand-i 
father brought his wife from Norway, where he had mfet wiSi and married 
her, she soon favoured me with much notice. Madam Vidalini though 
not very young, was remarkably handsome, and seemed to be of a 
reserved, silent, and even melancholy disposition. While conscientiously, 
and with affectionate kindness, performing her ditties to her husband and 
children, and I may add, to her neighbours, her greatest delight was to be 
alone, reading books in foreign languages which she bad brought with her, 
or playing upon her harp— tliat very harp still played on by her grand- 
daughter — and singing to it such wild, mournful airs as none of us had ev^ 
heard before. I was young at that time, and light-hearted also , still the 
moment the music of that harp and voice reached me, 1 would leave any 
amusement or employment either, and listen to it till the tea)*s rah d6wn 
my face. This was soon discovered by Madam Vidalin, who ti'^slatod 
sonie of her songs for me, as they were all in a strange tongue ; slie .also 
procured books for me, assisting and encouraging me in the pursuit of 
every kind of useful information. Misfortune came at last to a home where 
this excellent lady and her family had enjoyed years of tranquil happiness. 
She lost her husband; and immediately after tliat her son, whom she 
almost idolised, was taken from her by death. lie had married young; 
lii.s wife died of the same fever which laid him low, and they left their 
only child, Mivrfreda, to the care of Madam Vidalin, When the violence 
of her grief at these trials had so far subsided as that her attention could 
be directed to other subjects, the old lady became fonder titan ever, not 
only of reciting her national legends and poems, but of listening to mine. 
She had quite laid aside her reserve, and now spoke freely to. me of her 
early history and of her own country. That country was not Norway, from 
whence she had come to Iceland, but your own green island, Mr O’More. 

‘Yes, Morfreda, your grandmother was an Irishwoman . And though 
that ancient saga is quite con'cct which relates that in remote ages one of 
your ancestors had been united to the daughter of an Irish king, you arc 
more closely connected with that land of poetry and song than you were 
aware. For hours I have listened to Madam Vidalin while she described the 
scenes of her early home; for she fi*equently enlarged upon them with all the 
freedom of garrulous old age. * Her father was the exile who composed that 
little song wliich 1 have often seen you listen to, Mr O’More, while Marfreda 
sang the translation of it into our Icelandic dialect which I made with the 
help of Madam Vidalin. She taught both words and inusic to her grand- 
daughter as soon as she was old enough to learn them. They were, there- 
fore, the production not of an ancient Iridi chieftain, as you thought;, but of a 
comparatively modem Irish gentleman, whose interference in j^ome unlutppy 
political movement obliged him to quit his own country for ever, accom- 
panied by his wife and children, and to take refuge in Norway^ where he 
settled for the remainder of his days. His sons, it appeared from what 
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pateiotism in (Struggling with the worid. BefJw tb^ ware ^uiie 
^atmlified in the land which had aforded them shelter irom the da^er 
and turmoils that awaited them in their om* But woman's heart is 
diiflferettt ; and |Jiough she matried Vidalin— one every way worthy of her 
acGomp^ed Mm to this country^ and loved and respected him 
too, i^e never forgot har early home, nor One companion who had shared 
its enjoyments with her. This was a cousin of her own. A valiant 
and accomplished youth he was, as she often described him to me, but 
he dif'ered from her father in his political opinions. He had served in 
the Knglifih army, and nothing could induce him to an act of disloyalty. 
Young as your grandmother was when she left her native land she had 
there witnessed such horrors that the very recital of them often caused me 
to tremble ; but I am not going to repeat them. One scene, which, though 
agonising, was a more gentle kind of suffering, she would frequently describe. 
It was her last interview with her beloved cousin. He had again taken np 
arms, and was going to join his regiment in King G-eovge’s service : he came 
to her father’s house secretly, for his relatives were so incensed at his not 
joining thoir party that it was a dangerous risk ; but he would not depart 
wiiUout bidding her farewell. He gave her his picture and a little casket 
containing some family papers of importance, which he charged her to 
keep carefully for him till they met again. But this was never to be. He 
was not long gone when some dreadful event took place wliich obliged her 
ftmily to leave the country and settle in Norway, as I have already 
mentioned ; and this poor lady of course accompanied them, bringing with 
her the picture aod casket of her lover, whom slie never heard of more ! ’ 

‘0 Iludur, good lliidur!’ cried the stranger, who had listened to this 
history^ particularly the latter part of it, with the deepest aiteutiou-r~‘ tell 
me at once if you know what was the name of the person who gave her 
these things, and what has become of them?’ 

‘ I can answer both your questions, sir,’ replied the old man witli a look 
cf extreme pleasure. ‘ The person who gave h(.r these things was Donough 
O’More of Glenard Castle, your grandfather; and here, here is the very 
casket. 0 that its contents may prove as valuable to you as I wish and 
Itope ! * 

With agitation of mind that made his strong frame tremble the young 
man took the casket. His first impulse was to open it, but he checked 
himself, and said : ‘ Stay, it is not mine. Have I any right to its contents ?’ 

‘I think you have,’ replied the thulr; *and I will tell you why. Madam 
Vidaliu in telling me her sorrowful history, which was always interlarded 
with old traditions of her country and family, assured me tliat 1 was the 
,oi)Lly person to wdiom she had ever mentioned these particulars, “for who 
else,” she would say, “ could take an interest in bygone occurrences of a 
ficr-distant land? Your love for tales of the times of old, Hudur, will lead 
you to enjoy and remember them.” She shewed me the casket, which was 
placed in ihe drawer of an old cabinet; and while she regretted never 
having had an opportunity of retuiming it to her cousin or bis family, 
desir^ me, as aoon as^MaHreda was of age to inherit her possessions, but 
n^oeoner, to tdl her this story, and charge her to preserve the relics of 
which it WAB just possible might yet be of use to the 



desoen'dantfi of '' sir) aifc 

(jhrimsted Farm^, yO&r i»me at once irtanck mp ; ftiod idlen: one eyening, 
you mentioned tm baeineee wiiicH bad oocaaion^ yOar vUit to^ Km^ay, I 
knew you were tbe person moc«t concerned about tb^ oaat^iet. 1 could not, 
without transgrefielng Madam Yidalin'e command^ ctrcutl^ance 

until Marfireda liad arrived, at a particular age; but t Wed you my life, 
and was resolved on putting you in possession of your , papers if tbey 
were still to be had--^which I feared was uncertain — even if I abotdd haW 
to foiiow you to Ireland* When the time came for putting JdW^eda in 
possession of her inheritance, and her uncle committed it to my oai^e 
to bring here, 1 told him the history of the casket, describing the old 
(‘-abinet and the very drawer in which his mother had deposited ^ and 
requested he would allow me to fulfil her desire of having it given to heat 
grand- daughter* He found it just where I had mentioned, and after 
examining the contents, gave it to me, telling me to dispose of it as I 
pleased. Open it, sir: it is yours.’ . 

The casket was immediately opened. The first object that presetitei 
itself to their observation was the portrait of a young gentleman in a 
military uniform, and which it was unanimously deckred bore a striking 
resemblance to thoir guest. Next came out some letters, a brief glanOe 
at whic-li quite authenticated Hudur’s f'l ory. Then some old parchments. 
O’Morc looked at them. ‘Yes,’ he cried; ‘yes, my friends, they are the 
same, the very documents which have occasioned me the loss of my 
patrimony, and which may again be the means of my recovering it!’ > 

‘ And yon arc my cousin, dear O’More ? ’ said Marfreda. 

Tho relationship was joyfully acknowledged; and many were the con- 
grat dial ions which he received on this fortunate event, and many w6re the 
thanks offered to Iludur the thulr for his share in tlie transaction. 

As may easily bo imagined, 0‘More at oikjc commenced preparations 
for returning to his native land, not even waiting to witness ^e union of 
Semiuid Erlaiidson and Marfreda Vidalin,# which could not take place so 
s(iori after the laniented death of the Sira liialtc. The regret at the parting 
of these friends was mutual, and they agreed to correspond, and, if possible, 
SCO each other before the lapse of many years. 

A number of months went by before the Erlandsons received any 
iiitclligoncc of their absent friend; but in the enjoyment of such domestio 
liappiness as may not often be met with in this world, they continued 
to remember him, and often to speak of him with much affection. At 
longtli letters came, dated from the home of his ancestors, where he and 
Jiis beloved Ellen were settled, the old papers recovered by the thplr having 
fully established O’More’s right to the family estates. The letters breathed 
affc(;tion and gratitude towai’ds all his Icelandic friends, and were accolh- 
pauied by a large packing-case, which containcdi* suitable presents for 
every one of them, not only from O’More but from his lady also* In 

those tokens of grateful friendship old Iludur, as we may easily 
was not forgotten. The letter to Seround concluded witli these wofdk ;^ 

‘ It is astonishing, my dear friend, how the aspect of everything aroumd us 
changes when we ceaso to view, it through the distorting medium of sorrow 
and disappointment — ^perhaps of discontent would be a more appropriate 
tenn. The places, the very people I used to look upon with dislike 



w^ii toelf, m j^ooar i(W^t ihy cot^try, 

iippear delightful in my eyen. X4 the <ih«hge ia bo^j in thei^ but 
in my own mind* ^gain t lore JpeVtid) and deem it what in the 
rOmanco of boyhood it seemed— the garden of the world, and its people 
the kindest and b^st, unless 1 except your own. Truly we ate the 
creatures of circumstances. T^e cloud which misfortune had hung over 
my destiny was no sooner dispelled by the cheering beams of hope, than 
I bebeld every object illumined with their radiance. Even the poetical 
feehbgs of former days returned, though I thought I was done withithem 
for ever; and ft® vessel that bore me rapidly over the blue waters from 
your country drew n^rer and nearer to my own, these feelings were 
expressed in the lines which I subjoin for your dear Marfreda, who, I 
hope, will sometimes sing them for the writer’s sake to the air of our 
national anthem 

’ Dear is the white-rolUng surge’s commotion, 

And welcome their hoorsc-Bounding murmur to ihe, 

As they lash the tall cliffs that frown over the ocean, 

The clids of green Erin, the pearl of the sea I 
Blow on, tlieii, ye breezes, our strained canvas swelling, 

Our silver-straaked keel like an arrow impelling 
I'o the fair isle of beauty, the home of sweet Kuen, 

The mansion of honour, the pearl of the sea! 

Her dower-spangled valleys, her russet-browod mountains, 

Her clear, silver streamlets that wind through the lea, 

The chant of her groves, and the health of her fountains, 

All these might endear other countries to me ! 

But the heart that can prize modest merit’s endeavour, 

. The free hand of bounty expanded for ever, , 

And friendship’s warm smile, that no distance can sever, 

Mark the fair isle of beauty, the pearl of the sea ! 

Thou bright star of eve while f watch thy descending, 

Thy diamond-eyeS cresset nigh sinkir^g to rest, 

I mourn not thy loss since our course we are bending 
To the fau isle of beauty, the pearl of the west! 

Blow on, then, ye breezes, our strained canvas swelling, 

Our sUver-streaked keel like an arrow impelling 
To the fair isle of beauty, the home of sweet Ellen, 

The mansion of honour, the pearl of the sea !* 



WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 


*fpUE name pniLOSorHY ia associated with soaie of the mM. 

X and vencrahle notions that pass current among mexl. In the 
of some of out highest faculties, and in the most arduous enoonhtei^^ih 
the world and human life — in moments of trial and of the 

enterprises that contribute most to the advancement and eforntiOjin- of 
mankind-^ we are fro(i[uently brought face to face with this 
philosophy. Tliere is evidently (jpibodied under it some ^ast, wiAto'-, 
ranging, deeply -penetrating, and all-encompassing conception — sometkini;' 
peculiarly interesting to humanity, no less in matters of practical bu«iae«H 
than in what concerns the tastes or distastes of the many and the favotnito^ 
pursuits of a select few. , ' 

Accurately to investigate and define the general terms made use of:||l 
the intercourse of life is an important exercise of human thought. Besidaa 
being one of the special functions of scientific inquiry, it is eijed for in hfi 
cases, especially where difFcreiujes of opinion exist on matters of feith or 
practice. It is agreed upon as indispensable in oontrovewies, that the 
combatants should each define the leading terms they think it neoessary 
to employ, in order that the diversity of opinion may not be exaggerated 
by misapprehensions in the use of language. Moreover, the employment 
of terms of solemn and weighty import has so great an influence upon the 
reputations of individuals and the actions of life, that it ought to be 
conducted with the highest discrimination and judgment ; and for this end 
the precise scope and meaning of all such terms ought to be clearly settled 
and understood. Such epithets as religious or irreligious, moral, honour- 
able, honest, just, benevolent, civilised; scientific, philosophical, ought not. 
to be scattered at random on men, opinions^ and actions^ They ought to 
be so clearly determined by sound definition and consistent usage, and the^ 
public mina should be so educated into, the understanding of the attributed? 
expressed by them; tliat no false distribution of merit or demerit should 
ever take place throUgli their instrumentality. 

If we collect th^ cases of the ordinary application of the 
sopliy, philosopher, philosophical, we shall find them 
following'!^ , ‘ ^ j; . 

1. The range or compass of what a mad Qt is 

indicated in the Shakspearian sentence: 

No. S2L , I 


WO 

the' 



' ^ aPAJPJSRS : ' ’ 

m dreamt of in fp^r pl^otbphy,’ * The soope of the 
li^pU|e^ ; the portions of the liaiitrerse thftt ^han^e underetanding has 

to l^om, comprehend;'(^ e?cplajb ; extent of the knowable 
^ha|^ ahd en^^e ^om ag^ to agey and k tlie same proportion does 
philosophy eipat^. It is inamfest from this application of the term 
that phUo^hy is oilosely allied ivith the operations of man’s understanding 
in the attaimnent of knowledge, nmd in the rational comprehension of the 
and ongoing of the world. ' ' 

2, CSsiupbell’s expression on therainbow— *I ask not prond philosophy 
|v to teach me what thoa art ’ — marks out to us the existence of two very 
j^erent ways, that nature may act on the human mind — two distinct 
aensihllities to outward things, or didbrent trains of thought and feeling 
, that may be awakened by them. The poetic sensibility is contrasted with 
;the inl^eetual comprehension, and tliis intellectual comprehension is 
Not only are these two effects differeait, but they are, in the 
poat*avievf, incompatible or mutually destructive; and such is to a great 
the iact. The effects of the scenery of the world upon the senses 
and emotiotts are most powerful and pm-fect when no thou^t is taken of 
the Bcientiffo explanations ; w'hich last may be compared to peeping behind 
^ scenes, or to the dissection of a toy to discover the inner springs of its 
movements. The operation of dissection, analysis, and explanation, has 
an inteiwst of^ts own, and a fascination often of a very powc^ul kind; but 
thts^nmst never be confounded with the poetic impressiveness of the great 
s^ggragatos of natural scenery. There is a poetic grandeur in the ocean, 
and a held for our rational faculties in analysing its properties and 
i^Becta m order to bring them severally under laws of gravity and duidity ; 
buit the two aspects permanently contrast themselves with one another, 

, they eannot bo viewed at the same moment, and they are for the 
most part entertained by different dasses of minds. As in Campbell’s 
sentiment "Ae one aspect is often vehemently repelled by such as occupy 
themselves with the other aspect. The poetic side is the most universally 
impfular and fascinating — ^tlie side that men in all ages and countries arc 
ueaturally alive to; wliile the treatment the poet here bids away from 
him is cared for only by a few through natural preference, or if by a 
ksger number, it is in consequence of an artificial schooling of the human 
Iko^ties impo^ in the name of philosophy. 

, The philosophy of a thing is often contrasted with a bare knowledge 
nf the fact, and is something superadded to tlje conception of the super- 
:^ial td>Bemr. Thus men liave ^ways been acquainted with the tides, 
bu^ the philosophy of them was not attained till the time of Kepler and 
Newton, who traced them the ipfiuences of the sun and moon. In this 
instance the philosophy lay in' the cause, or discerning the 
ptaiwer bdhmd the scenes sustained this ancient fact. In the same 
way the philosophy of all the heavenly motions was discovered when the 
M>bviouB appearances were connected with natural forces competent to 
,3^oducet^^ to computation according to the known 

t r of aotkm of those forces. Tlie philosophy of a feet may therefore 
^ k <!dearh}g irp its cause, or in identifying it with the otlier foots of 
scfitorbdi^tisr creation for and near ; by which means tho 
htEmiternind coatos to the knowledge of wide-ranging imperial powers, 
2 "! 




forces, a^d 
whole department 

the many ^ through the'^exj^iexu^* 'of tto' 

kige view' Sind explanatoty range; k ^ , 

eflRE»tta of observmg"aiid meetkg men^twe, 

The elevation that mm acquires hy thus identifjzl^^;,^^^ 
the heaven and the eaHh, not unnaturally inspires the 
at by the poet in tlie feeling he es^resses towsrda'^ 

Unfathomable mystery, Inoofxtprehensible evolution, have a 
humbling edeot on the human. mind; while the intellectual ^biy oi;^ 
the obscurity nature, lihe other triumphs, and like the atequii^^ 
power in any shape, hlls man with the feeling of prid^ ihastery',' i:|^ 
independence* * , ; , V i 

4, Philosophy is applied to express action founded <m the 
of general laws as distinguished from action founded oh the^ ex^eth^V^ 
particular cases* A man whose knowledge is deduced from 
views above alluded to is often called a theorist, while one 
ledge has arisen from personal acquaintance with frets is oidled 
man. Thus a mechanician engaged in the manufretmu 
or ships may owe his knowledge and power of judging of the of hie 
combinations either from the genera^ principles that ^vO be^ Ikid doim 
regarding forces, pressiiro, strength and stress of materials, and so or 
from a long practical liandling of machinery in many forms. The mm 
knowledge would be called philosophy — the other practical expariweea. 
likcli of the two kinds has its advantages and defects, and a combmatkm 
of l)oth is the only secure basis of constructive operations. » , 

6. Conduct according to right reason, as distinguished from the impuSm 
of bund passion and unenlightened instinct, not unfrequeutiy inx^eiveS' tlm 
complimentary desigimtion of phUosophy. The intelligent perci^ieti.Qf 
ends, and the equally intelligent adaptation of mesas adequate , to their 
attainment in spite of the aUurements of temporary frecinatipn and personal 
bias, require an effort of human nature, involving especially ths predomi* 
nance of *the larger viows of the intellect over tlte narrow views of the 
inferior appetites and instincts. 

6. The maintenance of a serene, tranquil frame of mind and conduct m 
the midst of the harasaments and exciting incidents of life, has been oftm 
dignified with the appellation we are now discussing* At first 

this might indicate ‘ merely great energy of will, resolution, self*, 
restraint, which of itself never amounis to phUosophy ; it behig evident < 
from the xneanitigs already passed in re^ew that some exercise of the uiMler-* 
standing or intelligence is ^ways impHed in the use of the ieruL But 
the bottom of this serenity and impasdtljijsaess there will always be found, 
some basis of refieetion, some consid^tions and reasons that haiUi 
determined the individual to resist the infiuencea that trouble and / 

the spirit; and these refiectionS) considerations, and reaso,»s 
the philosophy of the ,/ ’s.{:v ’ 

7. There arc many ways of cheering and consotit^ ihe 
under the ills and misfortunes, of life^ The afflicted; 

to outbursts of grief, which is nature’^ own relief; 0^ of Whksh is ^ 
equally natural* Diversion of toind may be sought in i^Upatfon w fri ' 



a V-;:'' Th£. 3iifli3>^oeii of :re^gl^' nui^ W In |>lfu!e 

«wiof ^ oomfort 

oi^t by wdttntl«J»it ^ ^ wdrM «od of tittton 

jn^eotbg on IbM, ^ k ^0 meifoj of genml 

L idthotigb loow work ibr good 

' '■ '^Ow the result of |>Mibte<!)(p%, ' ' ' , ; 

* 6/ *^0 ioethod adoJptkL $h tW co&dtiot of inquiribsi and zttvestikitioAfi 
is eoTuettms termed ph^osophy* It is iix this sense we 
0j[k& the philosbpliy of Bacon; meaning the plan propounded bjrinm 
. ^ 11 ^ attaming ,the knowle^ of the general laws and properties ^ the 
'&!krse. ,6dcmt0s was a philosopher by pre-eiUmence in this sense, as 
as in tnahy other senses. In the century succeeding Bacon it was 
very OOmmon to contrast the philosophies of Descartes and Newton; and 
the bok^kt lay not only in the different explanations that they gave of 
/the Bsine faet6---a8, for instance, the planetary movemcnts^but in their 
whole style of proceeding in their investigations, and* in what they 
Oe^sidsied possible to be known. 

9, In the eaqpository treatment of different branches of human knowledge, 
a more or less philosophical method may bo observed; and it is not unusual 
for authors and teachers to assume to their peculiar method the distinction 
of bdng a philosophy of tlio subject. Thus we have philosophies of 
arithmetic, of grammar, of language, of law, of morals, of history, and so 
forth— implying that the subjects have been reduced to general laws and 
doctrine and to the certainty of the highest stylo of proof, and that 
the parts haT’e been laid out in the natural order of succession and 
dependence* l^he contrast between generalised knowledge and special 
IchoWlOdge, hr between doctrines ranging over a whole department of 
’pat^ and Isolated facts and individual occurrences, is expressed by tlie 
a|^»^tion of philosophy. Tins point has been alluded to under a previous 
meaning not very different from the present. 

10. A yeiy ancient distinction was made between natural and moral 
philosdphy—tho one being intended to express the intellectual oomprehen- 
«ioh (Iff the world, and of its mathematical, mechanical, chemical, and other 
relations; while the name ^ moral’ was given to the employment of man’s 
highest reasdn in the practice of life. This last branch was created^ by 
Bberat-p^i who was the professed enemy of the other, counting it bothiinat- 
.tkuabic and useless. When the study of the means of securing human 
^ haj^kbss and the highest ends ^f existence is conducted by a man of 
etipkfk. bifteUect, who can view the whole subject acooiding to the general 
L^Weik^oing, of which mankind at large can take no aoooimt, we haVe the 
' me«Cfcing of moral phBosophy. The philosophic mind and the 

common mind 4though framed in the same model, and perhaps 

equally have totally different modes of working even when 

they take np a coupon subject Both have to consider questions of 
: hunm conduct, and virtue ; but their styles of proceeding are 

; yefy unllta difference lying chieffy in.the grand distinction 

and the 

knowledge- '' 

^ 'philosophy' is 'the lovaof know- 

. indiSbu apeculffif tarte or ^ecies Of purimit, just as we might 



.fipeak'oif tWl<>vo':^:49aj*^ICf,i^f ppeti3?,,o<: 

fot<e apply to ' 

^as.for the e^coroie^^^^f % '&tieli^' 

But the Greek tem;% 'ha^ioWledj^t; emp»03i^>!;lk' 

both theoreti(»d^,.k^ii?^g^/aQ4 . 

wu(dom--^an ambigi^ty.jDf. .j|^ua|;e .Ooireepopd'i^v^ifi^^^ii^ > , 

peotilxaritj'Of Sooii^t^'^ho'bdnay6r^;t^t no ' ' 

to, |iin,otUe'imy*.'ii^,:9f^ huloBs he . 

Eci^ti^o reaeoha what he 4id; while, on the 

thoroughly whi4 jtt«t'iee^.phiUnthropy,^ citiaea^ 'ttiffliiifc,' 

matter of courae,' put his views hito practice., In fact,'^he aba!^ ^ 

identificfictiofU of ibdowledge ,with wise and virtuous 

'consequence of the aystematio views and teaming' 

him the great motive for philosophical inquiry was to ^e PiWoIm/ 

ends of life, in Which lie shewed a inRrked,<K>i4ioal«t^ 

JDiord Bacon. The acquisition of science and knowledge an 
exercise and refinet! accomplishment would have he^ phUosophy:'p^rt|b^t^^ 
etymological sense, but hardly in the Socmtic sCnte. , ^ ^ 

12. The knowledge of man^s own nature has 8oniatha^^;f^ 
as philosophy in the highest acceptation of the tewn; lint 
has never consented to restrict the word to this d^flitiment ?Ai0; wiollyo 
for singling out* this species of knowledge as pre-eminent in dlgithy i^ eauj^ 
to discover. Humanity, like all other created works, affords a,>!^eli4 ibt tha 
discovery of, general laws whereby to c.vplain and predict th^ ijjiwse of tW ' 
individual events, and also, if need be, to supply suggestiq^ for ,piri^ 
ends ; in so far the body and mind of mfin do not differ from ,^e world pt 
gcneraL Moreover, as the explanation of luiman nature implh^ a >oonaij|^i!|k, , 
tion of all the agencies and powers that exert any inffuenoi^ 
as light, heat, weighi<-Hihd tlm umumerable meclmnic^ chetnloi^J^ 
processes wrapped up in our existence, we really sldip- 

wind tlm knowledge of the larger half of the outwiird 'in^t^er^’^ sch 
called philosophy of man ; so much so, that there Is hawys^y department 
of nature that could escape being taken notice of in a peilsot andbemplete 
encyclopa^ia of the hutnan race. But the principal motive for di^tin^uedi- 
big the knowledge of man and mind is shadowed forth in the old mwcular 
sayhig : * Know thyselff’ Man is ever interesting to man J ko'iyever much 
we may cast our regards abroad over the world, our ownsfijves and bur, 
fcHow - men inusi|piways be what concerns us and interests ns most: 
The care of oar cim existence, the si^ctening of our ovrn consciousnesis^ ^ 
and the ingoings .and outgoings of others being ^er pbsent td our; 
minds as the prondnent matters of our study and We, we can 
greater interest in.any knowledge, wh^er of matte^ofW or of general ‘ 
doctrine, bearing upon these, -than ip the knowledge of ,, 

the surrounding creation. Jn ^t, the interest W engro^pmnl iWnff ] . 
in itself is apt to he e^eisiVe and htirtihl : a larger 
interests and regmrdewouM.dO’numy oases contribute to ' 

balance of "existence. '''Bat' al%)ugh,the^i»teWy'Of 
kept withip bounds of b^oderatW'i^^ Would still foioW 
of man would', be' the. ^^teet. knewlofig?* 
of us to steer Ottt estjStence with the-irtmost. 



^ , .c' I/.' ;v,." 

^ J'.f /v,.',v''. '''" ■ ^ ;.,,,, ,, J’ 

<ijj^M]^'*»:pA3?Eae k>b ,>’;>' 

'“Wt' tlie expe^toce Cfif the'i?»ee''feaa ’ 7 & A'ort, 

0^' the ^ praiatical phl^soi^Moe.^ r 

't«> ex'pteee 

e/ , j'lef ' ' ' tcotm' , ia '/ mi^tained „ itaxxghottt 

Sw m 'the’ '*';^o^ephws«a "History of 

V ^ Jihibsopheif ? k, as ,a matte' 6f .couBPse^' 'iiateifpteed , the 

! ti^ 5^hil080p4iy ; fmt b teoottt years this title ia not so eomiafldty besle^lred 
alB ibrhierly* There are variouB significant for 

|||^6 ofthe nUi^^ reason is connected with the growth of 

; ' ; and its snbdivision into departments, known by the 

xmpie of The oultivators of the enlarged or general knowledge 

of tho world are now divided into classes according to the branciies they 
imiene ; andthn intellecttml nian, in the scientific sense, instead of being 
called Ik p^losopher, ia spoken of as a mathematician, a chemist, a physio- 
^ ; legist, a naturalist, &c. according to his department. The occasions of 
! deviating from this rule in favour of the old term are when an individual 
CJfcS' puiSed his ' inquiries to the extent of opening up a now field of 
discovery, or materially expanded our intellectual grasp of the world at 
, as hi the case of Newton; or when the range of study has included 

’ aoveral departments, and lias tended to bring about a greater unity in the 
eaatire field of knowledge ; or lastly, where the peculiar problems of ancient 
philosophy are still entertained, as by the class of men otherwise styled 
metaphj^chmf. 

^ the midst of all these meaiiings and shades of meaning it is not 
' dt^dlt io trace a pervading idea or notion — the idea of the employment 
' the observing, comparing, analysing, abstracting, generalising, and 
repaouing faculties of man to the comprehension of the world and the 
ghidahee of human life. It involves the contrast of matter of fact and 
iu^efiUfio lavr, of practice and theory, of prejudice and truth, of conduct 
gtndad bypassioil, and conduct inspired by enlarged views of the entire 
compass of being. It is the interposition of intelligence between sef^sation 
and aOrion. As art springs from imagination mxd taste, relkaMVirom 
te^i^ce, war from coinbativeness, pride from will, so philbsQ|iy springs 
fit;pm intelle^ adapting itself implicitly to the facts and forms of creation. 

Ti^ vagtteness of &e language we are ob%ed toMaploy in speaking 
of mkd’s operations makes it meumbent on nsro specify in detail 
i^e p^ohlte march of the intelleot hi bmldihg up philosophy and science, 
as from its operiKtions in art, in practical skill, and other 

of w?6ri(^ The attaimpeiit of, toat«i*al truth demands both per- 
ceptfye and <srea^vo faedties, no less than the production* of works of 
beaiify or of indilstrial power; but there is, nevertheless, a specific difference 
in the toami^r and creating wMeh we hope to be able 

, , ,jteo;pobt out. ' ' ’ • 

; - fs uttposslWiS foi^ bmfm nature to produce any work whatever without 
■' 'itself with' it, V the inipress', df Its bwn'„3?eculiafities and 

|wailirifeli!^fy;'Upoh'''tho|reBiid^^^^ receive from 

‘ . favourite 



mod#’ W? gi^«» rise to a 

Horn some<of 

tliiwt' 'natural 

t^Rial efiR^et wHo^' 'm^)r nut be.pie#ii]^':i^;,t^’''i^^ 

'jPoffiftry and'nrfc wall-as ’^ort$; 

f<?r #ijoyinlto’8 #ke, belong to 'the first class; 

the Jbuimess of IPs, and the aearcli for truth, belong W 

In tboae last mail is oftexi coerced into occupations t%i iard 

9^ ^om 'Which there is no alleviation but the growth ^ a 

in acoordnnce with them, and the occasional indu%enee in' 

class of eaetcises of mind or body. Happy is the mdiTiduid wibo^ 

nature exactly coincides with the exercises called for by hi* 

oondltion^ for to him work and pleasure are identical*: he 

gratify liite favourite propensities and ‘ inherit the earth.* ■ ! 

We shall now allude, first, to the mode of pereei^ff the 'sfo^d 
to the scientific mind ; and, second, to the class of cr$aHm9 
•embodying natural truth. ^ '/ 

The world of mftter and mind has an exceedingly complex 
cflfeot on. the beholder, and is calculated to awaken an eqnaOy 
range of emotions, sentiments, and expressions. Each human 
impressed by preference with some ono particular aspect, and giyes way ; 
the trains of thought and feeling odrresimnding to that aspect : his 
lections are all tinged with it; the attempts at imitation, and the ootUrs 
mimication ‘^itli other minds, are also of the same peculiar tinge and 
colour. To one man the engrossing aspect is wonder, the marvellous, and i- 
the sublime, and his whole manner in the presence of nature is moulded ;, 
by this susceptibility : the objects that with him moke the most abiding 
impression are objects of grandeur, mystery, and power : his language * 
full of expressions of this character ; and if ho h# a creative turh;^ his * 
poetry, sculpture, architecture, or whatever fonhbf art he employs, will bo 
of a kind to produce in him the impressions of his favourite Olass of outw#d 
appearances. To another man the world is a field for plodding hidustry 
and the creation of the means of human subsistence and comfort^ and with 
him the objects calculated for human uses will arrest the attention by 
preferen'eo. A corn-field will have the interest created by the aspect of . 
plenty ; tbc trees of the forest will be looked at as raw material for Imusee,, 
■shipB, and machinery; the mountains are quarries'; the sea is the 
deep’ and the highway of nations ; the heavens are the saHor’s sign^post ; 
and the human, being a prime mover of machinery. lileither of these; 
aspects of qutwiard th^s corresponds exactly with the truth*seeker’s,pb^ 
of vieW) although the second approaches more nearly to it than 
To^a naijunil pfdkBOphetf me fjmt he eu8cq>tible 0aU the ' 

nctiom of bodm ikat are mifwm imohed in the of ^eir 

The world is a theatre of movement, progress^and change; smd 
oession of events and appearances hinges on it certain 
properties, and is by no means connected with the who}a 
on the human mind; If creation stbod in eternal and fro#n;iif||^^ 
if it were possibly that a coatempJati^ mind stowldj 
the science of" that mind- wqqld consist ip identifyhig 
in difieve#; the.sceny, and. hi .findh^’ont^w&, ;;;; ; 
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to A9&OCiatO' ^Ho, 

b© p»qyWi^;«boyoi^4' 

ib«b|)i^/’.woal(l two op^AttoiiO'<,oC' 

j^^'&d^'the goiico^^ or Ao it, ;l», tl»^i 
:iir» otiH eaim CK>imectiop the iiiM:li}i^e!t^i»^:'^ 

ton, or the :^r<|Br md se<^tiaDice of inovemeiitei 


of the, ' 4 ^ 


jjT of scimtific and philosophical meatoh>ira 
^ i {he graiid htt het hmted at-^that the euceeestond of c^nsi^ott do 
hinge npcm striking properties of things^ hfUt i!m 

; Ei4d^ ahfttneef and recondite properties that in nwny oases do 

^ ndt Strike tW senses ^at ail) and in the larger mtinber of instances fail to 
6simt ^ 0tmUoe with any degree of prominence. There are a few 
fieiq[ttenic«js are obrioua—euch as the succession of a blow and a fi»o- 
v tnr^the persistence of motion once commenced, the contagiousness of tbrne, 

‘ &ere ekdinary consequences of heat, the stages of living grd^th ; hut 

•; to mention that all these, except the two first, are Complex results of 

. of simpler successions which do not appear to {he> ordinary 

1 ., many of the most conspicuous phenomena are knit together in their 
< by bonds of union that it took ages to detect. The motions of 

’ ^ bodies, the origin of the clouds, rain, and hail, the causes of 

are all of the abstruser kind ; it is not in virtue of any power 
, . or properly that the sense of man can recognise in these appehnuuies, or in 
other lappearances that give them birth, that their causation depends. 
Who oodd find out the source of a cloud or assign the repositories 4 af 
j < {he 'hhil by watching the sky ? The senses of mankind could ii 0 \^er of 
‘t!|limiielves have discovered the cause of summer and winter or the 
. of the Mirpra. 

' ^ \^^be, then, the links of power that govern the onward movements of 
tllio %o^ld are sotnetbing hidden and transcending the ordinary senses, and 
for their comprehension a select class of perceptions, in many case# 

, firom one object to another, the business of the philosopliio 

j inquirer is to acquire for himself a firm hold Of these hinges of causation, 
.Ij. ;aad to ptm^ae the art of setting aside appearances that have in reality 
: Y to do with causation, although impressing the uixtatqred mind with 

V. ^'.tl^idea that they Imve. 

' ft few of the primary impressions; that enable us to 

; of power which we have been alluding to. 

In the^JWst pla^ qaeonf%-*or the notions of more and lest, with the 
i^ofedad'lhoftians of equality, fimltiplication, xmd division-^although not 
itself a Oanso ^ any effect, i» an attribute of every kind of cause, which it 
\ Is iiidispens^a to recognise, fbr it measures the degree or extent of 
, WTki% ofr all ^tiees whatsoever. The repetition of: ot^ecte tnnkes 
' nnm&er, wkieh is txanefwea or appropriated as an artificial Eepresentation 
/;';^^;iniiguitttdev int^sity, and'%m fact, the key to '‘all eom^ 
estimate^ ahil aB of these propertieSp . A laiiid keenly alive 

if impmssion im4 phimiity , m indifferent [to all the other 

the 'TOngs'-tlib^elves,, js-'by this, feet' with.-tW 

jtmii lbke''onf;pf,,4kti'f4ttndatkf^ of 



xsi£ mmikfn 

■ ^b#s, 

, : fodi^ 

'' cai^^l»|d£d,t}ii^ of']iumbe»t<W':lmeii deideiS^k'Sljtiie'i^t^ 

tiew^'tU^.^011^ of ««tisatlo&, we fhji4 
veiymueh to ' 4 ^ wkk them. Straight liues, and 
' ^md Ikea of ^a'^hlghly itymmittricaJi' kind, auuh.ai^ ch^ea^^'a^ 
' present among ^he conditions of the world^s movements 
consoqimntly into, da that rigidly conceive this class of 


hold on by diem in i^He of the allurements of heanty and 
as these do. a toti^ly difEerent class of forms and dimcnion^jaa tO j^iJia^^ 
eictent quali^ for the scientiho point of view. The 
mathematical lines and figures is rather a painful exercise to the 
of mankhid; to a few individuals it is easy and haturalw In 
place, the firm and ready conception of unmeaning fqms^t^ ilik 
lettem of the alphabet used as mere symbols and markers mt 
reQuirement of the scientific intellect. There must be not mtofety 4 
alj^abetlcal memory, but a vivid . recollection of the arMtrary 
attached to alphabetical and symbolical marks. A person, on ht»i^ ti^' 
once to associate for the time in his mkid the letter a or a: with a.parHcxdto;; 
thing, must be able, on the force of that one tclUng, to hold the two 
together in his mind tlirough a long series of symbolical manipulations a;n4 ‘ 
reasonings. The forming instantaneously of firm mental ties aeiioslj^'i' 
symbols, lines, fi^es, quantities, and other abstract notions ap|Kiteiltog 
haidly any parts of Our nature except the sense of naked formi^ of 
or plutidity, is the faculty that constitutes a scientific endowinent of 
8o many of these arbitrary connections have to be made in tk&oouiae of a: 
single cham of scientific proof or of investigation, that uzdess they cohere 
in the intellect without difficulty or delay, such processes m utte^ 
impracticable. 

peculiarities now detailed~-the intense mental grai^ of i^nontlty, 
number, mathematical lines and forms, and the power of taking fim held/ 
at a moment's notice, of symbols and arbitrary meaning8»-^are only givsfn 
as a sample of the elements that go to make the scientific mind and Ihe • 
scientific conception of the world. Many other primary notions of tha 
same class might be pointed out, but none more cWacteristio than these, 
or more contracted with the unscientific impression^ derived ir^in nature* . 
The sense of force, pressure, energy, or power, enters largely mto plii|©f ^ 
sophical diacusiilons, but under the restraints above specified ; that is to:jBaj|i^v 
the forqi^ of iKature have to be studied under mathematkal ooneepriQlto itd^ 
forms, aid to a way veiy different fi'om the treatomnt they receive 
hand of the' |»oat. In tlie philosopher succeeds best by never 
the feoltog iomM. all, but by resedvtog all nature toto di0timc<^,:ii^i^^ 
amd changing rituatlcmsv' ' ^We caiihot arrive' at the smeU 
bytoterpoatog ottr4im feelings 'of force 'into tJm. matter 
expJWw' tho worid> movements' by 'onr -own has be^' one':#;J|^'; 

iwtoncai/^eitoir.and'fs^ . , , 

''Eaoh''of 



^ ib^iefore, tte ii»i^?rldM mj 
'(^y'of me exp!:6inl' ^ vtdH mk ^, ' ' ' 

'^im^icff aoMtifioBodw.’ ' 

i»j)paiMPtoa«,‘» »s tia* 

Samite A I9iat»a^^ fisoctidn It Ja to locdc Jit moh 

poetic AspeeWnmst iMtve $Xk &ye hr coloixr aad mvd^ as wi^ 
end outline, md a acrolinieix^ turn, so as to dispose Uni to dwett 
er^ery feature of it be stamped in bis mkid; while tbe 
ha^eclitoi/^a^ lOr cohesiveness must be such as to bind all these vaned 
Heatores And surely into an aggregate picture. Mineridi^, pliuSts, 

aiiiiaal^ have all to be seen, studied, and remembered in this masmer. The 
nsM»li&t requires to have a greater number pf susoeptiblliiios awake than 
tim mathemaiioian or the man of pure abstractions ; and he is not re(|ulred 
to be flOvihitenftely cognizant pf lines, figures, and quantities in thek n^^ed 
, evisleisoe i^art from the other properties of matter. The student of mind 
itoeplires the special faculty of a discriminative ponsciousness ; the social 
|ihlb(iopher should be impressible to the abstractions expressing social 
WSlationB, or such ideas as government, social union, family, morality, and 
jibe like. Tlie geographer should be a naturalist on the large scale;, the 
azpWded area of the globe, and of its contained empires and continents, 
ahuidd^bo easily held out in his mind’s eye, and the picture duly filled up ' 
With all its details of mountain -ranges, river basins, deserts, cities, and 
villages. Buch a conception involves an amount of human interest that 
em hardly be included in any of the notions of abstract science. 

U will thus be seen how very few of the ordinary appetites and 
huBceptibilities of human nature can bo gratified throng the views of 
nnture taken by the scientific mind in its endeavours to get at the links of 
tBwaation, and predict and explain the course of natural events. The 
isatisfisiCtiou that may be derived from the mind's cleaving fast, to triangles, 
drcles, ellipses, to quadratic cquatious and atomic theories, nmy be 
obtained in a high degree; to this may be added the pleasure of following 
out an aku, wbi^ is an Inalienable possession of the human breast: there 
is the pleasure, moreover, of tracing and explaining the vast workings of 
bringing simplicity out of complexity, and order out of 


oonfusion; elso the gratification of ^icqulring truth and oerteinty, and the 
power th|t thence accrues : these are within the reach of the scientific 
smkk , But let him beware of seeking the pleasures of poetiy, and mystic 
fasciuAlkm : the moment that these toome an object a taint of corruption 
is intaudimed — a snare is set in the path, and there is no longer any 
seetutity^ success* 

The notion pf mc^m^ or a certain mode of separatl% the mn^x 
products of nature, and the equally complex effects they produce on 
;^e human mind,' is very much involved in the philosophic treatment of 
ipm world* This is atuE^Uier way of stating the great cardinal fket above 
that of ibSi^ properties belbig^g to a natcAsI ohjeot, it is 
.very few that' exe tmm of causation, 'or Inakwicu^^ cartySuf 
natee'a ehaa^i^ Und hehce k la essehidud that a sepatiiticni 



0 m ,afia;>9)<!»;4o'ltr<\i^'' 

f^ 0<&vmt ihx iih» 4uestW»':V‘i 
' .c^oiiin^ Tegetaticm, «i^i <d nmai 

^ emBml(^\ 0id TiekimiBi Wd mBtftls tluit' 
looked «t in tlxie,dne'Aole'a(epe<$ of'bnlk and 
i^mpoaing £» v ttuist betaken soklj aa k key to tbe anllivecmt^^ 
the dis'bribution b£ Ike maas. The elements of quantity and -iu^^ 
combkod the coneideration of relative weight, aoie w^t ^ 
must enlnitexn ih ^termining the agency of the mountaUi as a 
imwe^^the very same elements that tbe lUind restitets, iir^ 

IooSks upon a |d^et as a circling maas anting and reacting on other 
This is an example of the analytic process, which is the ^dSsthvSk&oh ^ 
science^ as emMtidXiim is the distinction of art, both mdnstrml and 
The Boientid6 analysis being in most cases a separatioh only jin1ldj^ 4 
cannot exist In the practical use of substances. If we are to use 
weight, we must t^o all its other properties at the Same tham^; 
there be any of these that are adverse to the object intended, scane 
substance must be introduced to neutralise them. Thu neciu^ity' ^ 
employing very complex objects for the sake of some one of their uaei hi 
a never-ending source of diMculty in practical operations, and one of the 
great trials of practical skill. How to prevent the many actions over* 
above the one sought from being hurtful is the main oonsidcratioh in every: 
combination used in art. It is a still greater difficulty in the employmei^. 
of human beings, from the greater multitude of properties end activlthMi 
attaching to them^ \ 

Analysis is requisite for this other reason — whick is but m exVeinalbn 
of the foregoing— that although the objects of nature may hate varitrha 
properties concerned in causation, these properties belox^ to disdbreili. 
trains of causes; and as the study of nature imperatively requires that we^ 
should confine ourselves to one train of efiects at a time, it is necessaty 
thai we should separate in our minds the various quidities irom oOd 
another, for the purpose of ascertaining the causation due to each, tile 
substance gold enters into many difierent streams of causation; it kto 
weight or gravity, and exerts by this property the efiect of mecbanioel 
pressure; it has cohesion, by which it resists blows and distention; it has 


malleability, by which it is susceptible of being spread out into thin ISic^'r 
it lias a group of chemical powers— such as its resistance to oxidatloni ft ' 
has a special efiEect upon light, whence it derives its colour and 
How although every one of these properties is oonemned in causation, , 
belong to d^erent kinds of causes, and on every one of thein the 
featei^es with a distinct class of objects. Science must 
kt^vidual cauaes c^(mtmg in nature, and assign the preojae 
each; and in bandlj% any one of the complex aubsmnces, 
must treat it under one of its attributes at one time, and 
at;:anotber time^ 90 thus make it the'ahl^ect of a fsg!0:i0^ 

.aindiies ,a»d,^pw^ ';To this we..aro. driven 

risv^'stihas i^basod iQreator to ^ 
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a many different threads of causation— medhanioU, chtoipal, 
vital, ftc:— embodied in substances in very unequal degrees ; that things 
brought together as being similar in one effen^-^ransparency, for ,eEa^^o 
i^iffer in a great many other effects* It is the attribute and the gloty oC 
a jhUospphioal mind to adapt itself precisely to what it finds in the W<jrld* , 
and to repudiate the idea of dictating the facts or the order of creation. 

So much for the sentient attributes of the philosophic mind, or the kind > 
of impressions and properties that it must be intensely susceptible to and 
retehtive of, and which are essentially unlike the impressions and proper- 
ties rotaincid by the larger sensibility of the artistic mind. We require now 
to aJlnde to the creations tliat are called into existence for more completely 
layhig hold of the framework of the universe and for explaining its succes- 
sion and predicting its future. The creations of the poet are, certain forms 
of language, whose utterance excites and intoxicates men, and brings them 
into more perfect unison ^itli the grandeur and poetic influences of the 
world ; and also certain successions of imagery and events having the same 
peculiar influence on the mind. The other (dtisses of artists work up tjiieir 
materials for the like purpose. The creations of the artisan and the man of 
business consist in the construction of machinery from the various ingredients 
of the world, for working out specific cflects by a nice adjustment of 
nature^ trains of causation. The creations of the man of science are more 
purely intellectual tJiaii any of these, and consist partly in adaptations of 
the same inacliinery of language wliich is the medium of the poet’s 
influence, and partly of a multitude of diagrams and symbols of his own 
contriving. 

As the peculiar composition of the world demands of the plulo- 
sopliio man a separate attention to things that really cannot exist in 
separation — an intellectual isolation, where an actual isolation is impossible 
— some machinery is requisite to effect this isolation ; and the machinery 
diffeirs somewhat according to the subject. To isolate lines and foims, 
outline diagrams are employed like tliose in Kiiclid ; tlie clreuhir, trianguliur, 
elliptic fonns which cannot exist in nature without tlie accompaniments of 
solidity, are represented by skeletons, whose ouriiru^s arc considered^ by 
<jourts(?y, as having no solidity or thiekness, aud on these the mind exer- 
cises itsedf in determining the various collaterals and consequences of form 
apart from all other attributes. Another method of seizing hold of isolated 
properties, and of pointing them out to other minds, is by verbal defini- 
tions, or forms of si)ecch, carefully i?ontrived so as to indicate the thing in 
question and to exclude all other things. Mvery one knows what a defi- 
nition is, and it is therefore needless to occupy our space with examples of 
this peculiar creation of the scientific mind. Coincident with the use of 
diagrams and definitions is the employment of general terms, which have 
reference to some isolated property or distinct influence in the stream of 
causation, and at the same time bring together a number of Individual 
objects which all possess this power in common; thus the name 
‘ quadruped * is a 'general term, having this twofold function of specifying 
Ian isolated property and naming a number of individual things, teelmically 
denominated a ^ class.’ As the isolation of separate properties proceeds in 
the' course of investigation, new general terms are formed, and new cliissi- 
ffcatidhs introduced* It is, moreover, required of the philosopluc man that 



‘ , WUATlSI»9a<Cf«<^X?/; 

Ije »l)iould ^evi^ tiro generalities made by, the ttnplii^oflhfe and 

aubetHiite cortect&r modes of isolating tbo thteade of c^UBatioti, and 
OOw^er cUssifkiatiotis of the objects of nature. , ,, 

We have had occasion to remark tlmt the links of cansaticm of objects 
are. sometimes such as the senses cannot seize at alh ^d become apparent 
only by indirect means, which do not tell us where the action lies, ^is is 
the nature of the chemical and vital actions, for of these the seftsos 
ns the gross results, but furnish no key whatever to the ultimate threads of^ 
causation. Gravitation we can comprehend by our senses, but it is not SO 
with the subtile sequences in chemistry and physiology. The Jinks of 
power in these actions, unfortunately for us, turn upon the atoms or 
minute particles of bodies, which defy even om* microscopic vision 5 and 
Wo are driven to a creative process in order that wc may apprehend what 
goes on, and render a strict account of the actual successions. We transfer 
from the spliere of sense the notions that best chime in with what takes 
place beyond the range of sense ; and if the totions thus transferred or 
imto*ued enable us to render an account of the invisible thread of events, 
such as to explain all the \a8ihle resuhs, we feel satisfied that our assump- 
tion is correct. For -example, the notion of polarity --gained hi*st from 
conspicuous objects, as magnetic; bars, and terrestrial and celestial globes — 
is apifdied to express and represent the invisible atoms of erystallised and 
other substances, and to render an account of the attractions, repulsions, 
and other links of causation that hinge on these atoms ; and thus, by 
means of the seen and tangible, we form an image of the unseen, and 
thereby trace tlm liand of nature in her niost secret recesses. It may 
easily be supposed that the philosophic jirofession has found extensive 
employment in tilling up, by imaginary figures and processes, those gaps and 
blaiiks of vision, and that this is the most arduous of all the oporations of 
scientific inquiry. The atoms of chemistry can never be seen ; the cells 
of physiology are partly visildo by the microscope ; but wliat is ac^tually 
seen has to be very much enlarged by means of comparisons and notions 
otherwise derived, wlicn wo atteinj)t to assign an exact order of succession 
and reproduction that will ao(’.ount for all the results. But for the impene- 
trable veil that hangs over large jiortions of the chains of natnr(’’s causa- 
tions, we should ere this time have been niucli farther advanced in our corn- 
prehensiou of the n\achinery of tlie world. The stream of natural actions 
and events, which in some parts of its course is open and apparent, becomes 
in other parts submerged and withdrawn from human vision ; and we are 
loft to tlie toilsome process of applying analogies and guesses, and creating 
imaginary courses, taking our iiints from an accurate consideration of the 
visii)le portions, and verifying our suppositions' by their agreement wi^ 
the seen issues of things. If a being were formed capable of seeing ultimalie 
atoms and cells, and aU tbeir (juivcrings and motions, as easil}’ as we 
see the movements in a game of bowls, such a being, by the help of the 
mathematical skill of the present generation, might shortly reveal to us the 
deepest secrets of creation ; inskad of whicli avc must plod on fot centuries 
at the drudging trade of contriving comparisons to suit what we can never 
see, and trying first one and then another, till, after infinite bss ,of pains, 
we fill up the gap of sense by the more force of scientific reason and 
imagination. 
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Ilfi dcfinitioasj comparieoniB, gmmihmtpci^ of 
briefly lithided tO) are esmpto of the 

^ reqtiieite for 4he philosophical explanation of the world. But Wyllihi 
l^eae could suggest to m ordinary r^er would give but a &^t 
notion of the vast range of inteEectual niaohmcry now in exi$tonce 
for handling the diflerent clauses of nature's sequences and connectioniiu 
Ihese deflnitions and general terms are wrought up into propositiohs, 
principles, or theorems, which give the mind an astonishing facility in teaus* 
ferring knowledge from one thing to another, which is the cardinal operation 
itt‘ all scientific proceedings. The theorems and devices of mathematics, 
the nomenfiature of chemistry, the classiflcations of natural history, the 
desisriptivo latiguage of anatomy, extend to a oompass almost beyond the 
grasp of any single mind ; and all is conducted on the principle of rigorously 
excluding extraneous emotions and feelings, and conflning the mind to the 
view of properties and forms that are pertinent to the objects of the 
scientific man, ^ 

We have thus touched, so far as our limits will permit, on the intellectual 
workings or mental processes suitable for philosophical inquiry. Tlie action 
of the mind always consists of a stream of successive impulses, images, 
conceptions, postures, or whatever name wc may give to each single act of 
icttention or mental engrossment ; and this succession of impulses, concep- 
tions, or pictures, is gomned by a few simple laws expressive of the forces 
that drive us on from one notion to another. Now these forces that causa 
ns to pass from thouglit to thought are the same for all mental streams 
whatever, but tlie thoughts and notions tliemselves may be very various. 
Tlie march of the solcutific mind is from proposition to proposition, from 
intlividual ohjects to soiimtific generalities, and from one stage of generality 
to another; the propositions and gcneralithis being all rigorously confined 
to the proj^)erties and powers concemed in nature’s causations. An iron 
discipline has enabled the scicntilic man to disregard the multifarious 
allurements of sensible objects, and to confine his regards to the isolated 
and meagre features that govern their actions upon one another, and to 
entertain only one species of actions at a time. IVssessing his mind witli 
these baiT and selected features, and with the d5'^g^amB, symbols, definitions, 
tlmorems, and other representative creations suited to liis purpose, he leaps 
from one to another tiuongli a long line of uninviting conceptions, and has 
usually for the conclusion of his march some piece of knowledge, some 
doctrine, or application of a doctrin**,, which embraces a link of causation 
or a, coincidence of natural appoarimees. It would lead us too far if we 
were to present examples of those trains of mental successions, to which 
the designation of chains of .abstract reasoning is sometimes ap^died ; we 
must be ooidcnt with merely hi.ding at their general character, and wo 
trust to cast additional light upon them by the observations that wo have 
still to make on tlie nature of legitimate science. 

Having now detailed the various meanings attached to the term philo- 
jsophy, together with the sentient and creative processes of the mind in its 
scieptific workings, we shall endeavour to concentrate more specifically the 
essence of philosophy under a few distinct heads. ' All the various mean- 
ings given above merge more or less completely in three great diviaions or 
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kiitidis, wft mis;y giyei th« inames of Ti^or^ml Pm$kal 

JRWiai^^, A&d Fkihs^f^ !qf Life. We shall fefiefljr tOwcSh m esu?h of 
Ihese an BUdcossicm. 
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, 1 , ‘ * ' ' \ ' 

THBORETJOAL OB SBECULATIVB PHI]jOBO!?Hy. 

The general or abstract sciences, which make up the body of Theoretb^id 
Philosophy, arc the systematic expositions of the different departments of 
natural phenomena. There being, as already stated, in the canst^on of 
tlie world many distinct trains or threads, the necessities of matins l&ited 
inielligetice retjuire that each should be studied and recorded apart &Qm 
the rest ; lienee we have a science of inathematics for the preppies of 
number, quantity, and form, which do not in themselves involve causation; 
but are essential conditions in the statement of every kind- of cauee and 
effect. The sciences of causation are mechanii!h, astronomy, atomic oohe^ 
sions, heat, light, electricity, tdiemistry, physiology, mind, and society. 
Tlicse represent the wliolo range of natur^ powers known to nSf md 
they arrange the facts and laws respecting tliose powers in a manner 1)C6t 
suited to their comprcliension by, the human intelligence^ 

Besides tlieso pure and abstract scienf os, each handling some one distinct 
department of nature’s operations, and touching on other departments only 
in so far as they are inevitably involved in its own, there is a certain 
number of mixed sciences, which ]>ring in no new ultimate principles or 
laws, but treat of phenomena locally associated in nature. Thus minonir 
logy is a mixed science, its causations are found among the meohanical, 
physical, or chemical laws ; ))ut It is convenient to treat tis a separate branch 
of knowledge the concurrence of these various powers in one of natoe’s 
arrangements. We must not be for ever analysing and isolating the pro* 
perties of natural bodies ; wo must be prepared to state what will be the 
collective action of a group of causes when they meet in the same subject, 
a« in a mineral, metal, plant, or living creature. Hence sciences are formed 
with the view of treating natural objects as wholes, and taking account of 
every one of the peculiarities and forces of such objects. This is the 
origin of our natural liistory stdences— comprising mJjioralogy, botany, 
zoology, and geology as the leading members of the gi*oup. These are 
concrete sciencos, as compared wnth physics, chemistry, and physiology, 
which belong to the general or abstract group : both sets are true sciences ; 
but the one set adapt themselves to the aggregates or wholes prcsentocl 
in nature, the other search out and state apart the separate (dassea of 
properties or threads of causation. 

In the building ui> of theoretical science by means of the appropriate 
inquiries, observations, experiments, inductions, deductions, hypotliesas, 
classidcations, <S:c. the legitimate motives and ends arc such as the follow^ 
ing: — The desire to attain an exact acquaintance with the order of natural 
events and of the associated appearances of the world of matter ,^d mind, 
and for this purpose to penetrate the complicated mass of operatious, and 
seize the single, ultimate, and indivisible threads of suooesBien and links of 
compamonshlp ; the desij^e to reconcile all contradictions, «uid attain perfect 
comisteney of views iu et'ory department of nature 5 tlm wish to ^ossjass 

'if 
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outaei'V^ of the tsiinple laws of creation, and trace their workingsi lhrongh- 
otit s the longring after truth and certainty in our anticipations or pt^ic- 
tions of the future as w<}ll as in retracing the past. Tiie Icve of troth, con- 
sistency, and simplicity is the proper emotion of pure philosophy. Besides 
the gi'atidcation that may arise from the active exercise of intellect in its 
peculiar sphere, we may lawfully derive all the enjoyment that accrues from 
the trailing of similarity in apparent diversity, of unity in variety, of sim- 
plicity in complexity, of order in confusion. The clearing up of mysteries, 
and the successful comprehension of what seemed utterly beyond the ken 
of ovyr facukies, may likewise delight the hunuin spirit even to ecstasy. 
But these, though the legitimate, arc not the only motives that have 
prompted mm to ajiply themselves to the study of the vrorld or to 
speculative philosophy. 

The olgects aimed at in the investigation of nature, the feelings associated 
with the pursuit, and the metliods en\ployed, have all undergone changes and 
modifications since the origin of speculative philosophy in the land of 
intellect — ^in ancient (-ireecc- in tlie sixth century before Christ. The mis- 
leading influences arising from tl>e manifold aspect of nature and from the 
tendencies of the primitive mind gave a false tuni to the whole inquiry at 
the very outset, and it took ages to arrive at the proper point of view. The 
first philosophers could never have suspected the abstruse and hidden 
character of the powers that keep up the processes of nature ; they were 
also completely ignorant of wliat was the proper subjeet to commence with. 
Inheriting the prepossessions given by the early poets, they sought to find 
out some one great ruling power that gave birth to, all the appearances of 
creation, as the origiMating and sustaining impulse. One set of inquirers 
selected a physical agency for this purpose, such as water or liquidity; 
another class fell upcjii metaphysical abstractions, and in so doing opened 
up the arena of metaphysical discussion to the human intellect. 

Of all the conflicts, l)atlles, and jjerilous adventures that liave given 
undying interest to tlic history and poetry of tl)e past, tlmro are none that 
would more tlioroughly arouse the sympathies of an intelligent mind than 
the struggles of infant man to coinpr<'hend the sclnnne of the world or to 
Assign the moving forces tliat guided it and the law of their operation. 
Setting aside the mystery of life and the nature of mind — which, however, 
by an unfortunate wTakness of our nature, arc tije most attractive and 
fascinating subjects of irnjuiry— what origin could an early speculator 
assign to the winds and clouds, and hail and lightning ? If he were 
content to assume the daily revoluti()n of the starry sphere as a primitive 
impulse of the circular kind, lie would still be jmzzled with the irregu- 
larities of the planets, the changes of the moon, and the alterations in tiie 
length of the day. Then win j could he nuike of fire terrestrial or 
celestial? The tides of tl\e sea must be an astonishing enigma. Vegeta- 
tion and animal life superadded to all other peculiarities would serve 
to complete the mighty maze. And if, standing in still amazement over 
tins whole s|)ectacIo, he thought of his own existence in the midst of it, 
as a being jilunged into a patliless wilderness obliged to inove on, but with 
scarcely the faintest perception whore or how, we shall with difliculty 
picture to ourselves his strange emotions and faiicies. In time men get 
liabitflated to any thing; to die k always before them as an issue in time 
16 
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of difficulty; but the yonug fresh intellect of e gifted nature would have 
to pass through the molaticholy pangs of perplexity, v^ed with wild 
gleams of hope and exultation bursting forth now and then as there 
rose to view an apparent solution of some one of the many mysteries of 
being. Sokitious springing out of the depths of despair or the pride of 
intelligence were the philosophies of the ancient world. 

Two eminent men stand out as taking a lead iti their respective epochs 
in reforming the prevailing methods of inquiry — Socrates and fjord 
liacon. But in modem ages the refonnatiou has been principally owing to 
examples set by the individual inquirers whose better instincts and more 
correct intelligence were their guide; among thcRo Galileo and Newtoti 
have a conspicuous ])lace. In the midst of tlie varied studies of every age 
since philosophy began, there have always been a select few at work at the 
right end of the chain ; and their labours gradually built up a mass of to*® 
and pci*manent results, althcmgh for a hmg time these results foil short 
of the impatient ciu*iosity of men. In the early centuries, wheu impossible 
prcblems were agitating the minds of the leading men, tliore grew up that 
precious contril)ution to mathematical knowledge couialned in the works 
of Euclid and other .^Vlexandrian geometers. In the wildest daya of 
alchemy there wore a few scattered chemists whose inquiries wore sober aud 
practical, and led to llie greater part of the real knowledge of chemical 
substances that wms accumulated in tin* middle age. Among the endless 
diversity of Imman chara« tors, there occur at intervals men naturally free 
of the vi('(is of their age, who can -with little effort set an example of a 
Ijetter state of things ; and in the scientitie walk sucli cases have not been 
nnfre(|uont. A powerful one-sided nature, utterly luiBusceptible to the 
ordinary euti(jeuunit« and allurements of the w'orld, and having for its 
p(»c.uliarity the love of those bare and naked forms, figures and properties, 
wliich causation liinges on, may fulfil the great destination of turning a 
bewildered world into the paths of s\u;cossful inquiry. 

At the present time, wlu*ii soience has advanced so far as to establish 
beyoinl question the legitimate ends of pursuit and the means of attaining 
them, by well -guarded observations, experiments, generalisations, and 
proofs, the errors of the past are for the most part matters of histoiy. Yet 
in saying that the proper ends of science as well as its prtqier means are 
now generally recjognised, wo must, except from the siatoment tlic branches 
of knowledge whose subjects touch most closely and direolly on human 
feelings and interests — the*" sciences, namely, of man and society. To 
these subjects imperfection of melhod still cleaves ; and the obstacles 
that anciently obstructed the physiiifl sciences, arising from the ]>rejudices, 
prepossessions, and sentiments of primitive man, still ojierale in their case. 

The most striking portion of Lord Bacon’s work on tlie reformation of 
philosophy, the ‘Novum Organon,’ eonsislcd in an exjiositicn of the 
prevailing obstructions in the way of a sound method ol' Inijuiry. To these 
he gave the expressive name of * idola,’ or idols, and ho divifIcMl them into 
various speci^is according to theii origin. One <*lass ho denominated Idols 
of the tribe, because they w-^ere e,oniq)ting influences belonging to universal 
human nature; a second class ’ivere idols of the cavern, or special influences 
at work on individuals; the third c-lass were idols of the market-place, 
having their otigin in social intercourse : under this head he illustrated the 
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abtiEes of iaogtmgo. The last class were l<lols of theatx*e*<^meamng the love 
of thfeattici-l display and imposing eiffect»» which lie considered to he the 
motive of adherence to some of the systoms of philosophy that had onoe 
Isoen popular. 

The most comprehensive exposition of *idola* could scarcely include all 
.Uie -myR that the human mind is perverted and corrupted in its search 
after truth. Almost every feeling, instinct, emotion, and passion of human 
nature may come in Us an obstacle; at all events it would be easier to 
specify the oxcex)tions than to give a full detail of all that come under the 
rule. We ’'.avo already alluded to the legitimate gratifications accorded 
to the human mind by a time scientific method and by the pure doctrines 
of science ; but these gratifications being mostly founded in intellect must 
be the favourite enjoymtiiit of the few rather than of the many. 

In attempting to specify a number of tlie ‘idola’ or influciices that obstruct 
the march of sound philosophy, wc shall confine ourselves to two descrip- 
tions of them; selecting either those that are of a permanent character, 
owing to the nature of the human (institution, or those that more parti- 
cularly attach to the present time. 

1. 'fho want of vigour and force in tlie liiiinan intellect in general is the 
foremost cause of the slowness of scientific discovery. The avenige run 
of human beings are utterly dost i trite of the endowments requisite for the 
accurate comprehcnsioii of nature’s intricacies, far less for original discovorjr. 
The, superficial aspects of things, the glitter and colour of outward appear- 
ances, the favourite likings, the hereditary traditions, the imperfections of 
ordinary speech, arc too much for a mind where intellect is not of more 
than common power. As a general rule man is not made for seiAuig 
the true point of view of the wmrld, or for setting aside appearance and 
delusive hopes to grasp at the actual links of powei* and certainty wliich 
govern the course of natural operations. An individiud here and there 
among the xjrivilcged races of the globe possesses this faculty ; but if ever 
it be called into exercise for this end, it must sustam the opposition 
caused by tbe general tendencies of the multitude in addition to the 
natural difficulties of the case. The hold that sunh individuals have on 
the world is derived partly from the influent'c of an ascendant intellect, 
and partly from the necji'ssity that comes to be fidt every now and then for 
correct information as to the course of the world w^here all live and move 
and have th(dr being. 

2. Aversion to the abstract method, a method wc Itave seen to bo ossen- 
tifll to science— in other words, to those naked and artificial conceptions 
that arc involved in the links of camsation. The notions, symbols, and 
machmery of mathematics, the doctrines of atomic attractions and repul- 
sions, the theory of latent hca" , the refractions and undulations of light, 
the laws of cbomical atoms, the structure of cells, fibres, and tissues, the 
abstraction.s that have liceu employed to give an icy touch to the warm, 
emotions of humanity — are all extremely repulsive to the natural mind. It 
is felt as a gi'eat hardship that these notions arc essential to the under-’ 
standing of tbe plans and operationa ‘of tlic great workshop of croation. 
The coercion of intelloct requisite for acquiring all these notions, and 
canying on chains of reasoning by their means, is usually a painful process 
of discipline ; and men in general would much rather that they had to deal 
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only with otigeots »s they ^ippear to the senses And in all iho <fhlA0BS of their 
manifestation^ To spea^ of nine loaves, nine n>en, nine ponudilf is aJiwayH 
easy, but to mry on processes with numbers in genml is a distasteful 
operation, requmng the salutary comprdsion of the It k 

pleasant to h^dle a rose, or rest under a' spreadbg oal^ but to be unable 
to comprehend the growth and production of these objects without a 
system of diagrams and obscure reasonings about the development of eeUb 
and the movements of invisible globules, seems a freak of nature to Set 
off the luxury of sense by tho labour of the intellect. No lesson is mow. 
incessantly tauglit to men than that they should use their iiitdileotaal 
facidties, and yet they have often found it an easier task to make the most 
slavish submissions to spiritual and temporal despotisms. 

The progress of discovery, which in many cases, although not in all, 
leads to simplicity atid intelligibility of doctrines, and to the advancement of 
the arts of exposilion and style, tend more and more to take off the harsh 
edge of Boiontilic forms, and to adapt them to the popular liking for the 
concrete in nature, and for displays to the senses. This is one of tlie 
most important aspects of our civilisation, seeing that the accurate com- 
prehension of the world, insteM of being the prerogative of a few, is 
indispensable to the liappiness and wellbeing of all. 

It is the business of poetry and art {o work up the concretes or totals 
of nature, or to confer direct enjoyment and a {‘ultivation apart from 
the discipline and truth giving i)ORSossions of science. In some rare 
instances the interest of scienthic cxpo.sitions approaches to tho poetic : 
the large objects and snblinie periods of astronomy and geology; the 
beautiful symmetries cHsc1or<‘(1 in mineral as well as in vegetable and 
animal structures ; the mystcriouH grandeur of the subtile powers of beat, 
electricity, and light ; tlie struct uro of human thought and emotion —may 
elimulate the curiosity and excite the attention of men, like a work of high 
art, but such cases must not mislead us info supposing that there is any 
close affinity between art and science. Contrari(‘ty and contrast are tiie 
essential relation b<‘twecn the two. 'j'hc ‘poetry of science* is not a 
})roper combination of terras: the incongruity of the designation is aj)pa- 
rent at once if we take an extreme ca.se of each, and compare fite Psalms 
of David with a treatise on idgobni, or Hamlet with Quain’s Araitomy. 

3. A gi*aiid olwtaclc to the attainment of scientific truth has arisen from 
the reluctance and tlu* inability to understand what knowledge is, or wliat 
the human mind can really attain to in the comprehension of tho wrarld. 
There has been all along a struggle both to go farther back into Jthe 
origin of things and to penetrate deej)er down into their essence and 
nature than boeomes the faculties of our natm’e as at present constituted. 
We stand looking at a stream of events and sneoofisivo appoaraitees, and 
we are able to ascertain the things that go in company and the things that 
tmiformly succeed each other ; and by possessing the kuowh'dge of these 
uniformities of coincidence and snccession we can go a c.ortain way forward 
in anticiiJating the future and a (.eriain way backward iu retracing past; 
but we CAunot by any inquiries of (mrs attain a knowledge of the tot com- 
mencement of thiug.s, or sec deeper into their essence than by conceiving 
them as they appear to our senses and reason with all their relations of 
companionship and sequence. Of gravity wc can only know the feet of the 
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^proach of all material substances according to a certain invariabld 
rate I and ilb seek for any other hold of the phenomenon is to labour in vain. 

Considerable misapprehension arises from the disposition to dictate 
the purpose or end that the Creator had in view in the variotts objects 
around ns. In this, as in other sources of error, we are apt to transfer out 
own personality to the large operations of the world ; and because in our 
little sphere of action we view everything according to its utility in the 
adairs of life, we rise to the belief that a similar utility is the final end of 
all creation. This feeling makes us ready to receive implicitly any state- 
ments as to the facts of tlie world that shew design according to our 
notions of design ; whereas all such inferences should at the very least be 
postponed till our knowledge of the facts has become clear .and precise 
beyond all doubt. 'J'he consideration of final ends lias in various remark- 
able instances thrown light upon tlie structure of animal organisations; but 
the greatest caution is requisite in using this as a means of discovery or 
explanation. 

5. We may notice next the obstructions arising from lueconceptlons as 
to what is proper, perfect, or becoming in nature’s arrangements. The 
belief in the cii*eular nature of the planetary motions is the most notable 
example of this tendency — it having been assumed that a circle was 
perfection, and that no otlicr figure suited the dignity of a planet. 

It would be easy to enumerate a vari(‘ty of objections that have one 
after the other been proved, beyond the possibility of cavil, tube erroneous, 
although previously assumed to he valid. We iietsd, however, only refer 
to Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood, and »)enner’» 
discovery of the properties of vaccination ; both of whicli were nt first 
assumed to be at variance with truth, yet wtjre finally established as 
correct. Jn the latter of these questions there mingled — as there does 
in many other (piestions — a BCiitiiuent of repugnance at tlie idea of human 
beings having anything in common with the constitution of the brutes. 
ISlow the doctrine might or might not bo tnie; but it is perfectly irrational 
to suppose that its bearing u})on human pride could have been any pre- 
sumption against it. Such facts, in connection v/itli the progress of 
knowledge, should have the ctiect of inducing much caution in judging 
of new discoveries in physical science."^ 

In social doctrines tlie intrusion of ]lreconcei\ od notions is still more 
frequent and more mischievous. Kegardless of the actual facts, we insist 


ArchbiRhop AMiately diwtinguiKlirs between two Kinds of discoveries of truth — 
the eonimiinienticm ctf tbt* one of which lie enlJs wformatiuN^ and of tlte other 
itiiilructwn. Tlie fortiKT relatt's to inattcrK of fiiet mlt Known before, such as the 
distance of the earth from tlie Him, 'Tlie eoiniimnioation of this kind of knowledge 
is most usually* and most strietly, . ailed mfhnnaho'n, W'c gain it from 
and from tediwouft. No pierv mfcnutl viorkintja of our own minds (exccj)t when the 
mind itself is the \evy oI>J<‘et to be ohser%'e(I). or wen- (liseiissions in words, wilt 
make a fact know >1 to ok; though there is great room for sagacity 
tentmmiy to mitmU abd m the Ibnniug of ronjccntir*^ that may to fh'oJUoUUi 

otmrvuiioii^ and to expoiimcnts witJi a view to it. 'Ihc other class of discoveries is 
of a very diflereiit natiuo. That which inav be elicited by Reasoning, and conse- 
quently is inqiliod in that which wt alreaffy know, we assent to on that ground^ 
and not from observation or testimony. To take a geometrical truth upon trusty 
or to attempt to ascertain it by ob^ei^vutioa^ would betray a total ign9rance of the 
nature of the science.’ 
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on finding in nature what we consider suitable to human hApobess. We 
are apt to assume that because man exists, therefore all things necea-^ 
sarr for his wellbeing — according to our ideas of it — must also exist, 
and that nothing but bad laws or bad government stands in the way of the 
universal happiness of the race. When Mai thus put forth a statement as 
to the necessity of limiting the increase of population in order to increase 
the dividend of wealth, instead of discussing his doctrine like any other 
interpretation 6f the facts of the world, a storm of indignation was raised 
at the very thought of such a thing, which has taken nsore than a gene- 
ration to subside. Again, it is stqjposed that because we are bom with 
certain desires we shall, as a ‘matter of course, find the means of their 
gratification; whereas the facts of the world teach tis that many of oUr 
desires can never be gratified, and that for our own (|uietiKi.ss it is absolutely . 
essential to restrain, and almost extinguish many appetites and longings, 
and content ourselves with tlie gratification of only a very small fraction 
of human wishes. Nature will often turn a deaf car to our most earnest 
prayers and mo.st amiable and refined longings. 

<). The love of the niaiwolions is rcnuirkahle for its jnfliienco *in 
coiTupting our faculties in the searcli after natural rrutli. From the 
fascination and stimulus of this class of objects tliey are purposely brought 
togelher in romantic and other compositions intended for agreeable excite- 
ment. What is fitniiliar, (jrdinary, common, being aj)t to lose its interest 
and become stale, wo take delight in encountering what is extraordinary, 
startling, and ojiposite to our usual cxp(;rience. The stars cease to arrest 
our gasje, init a meteor Hashing across the sky draws every eye upon its 
course. The sun and moon become objects of intense interest when iu 
the rare and striking situation of an eclipse. ICvemts either strongly 
contrasting with the usual run of things, or rising far above ordinary in 
magnitude, grandeur, or imposing effect, arc the seasoning of life’s 
dniness. To see, and afterwards to relate, uncommon occun*eiices and 
objects at variance with all experience, is delightful to wise and ignorant 
alike; but to rude ages and uncultivated ininds novelties, rarities, and 
marvels arc especially agreeable. 

Now this itch for marvels is veiy apt to interfere with the cool obser- 
vation of facts, and still more with the record and narration of them to 
others. Of course in phenomena of a rare luid striking kind tlie difficulty 
of avoiding exaggeration is increased. In such things as earthquakt^s, 
meteors, eclipses, and rare and cxlraorilinaiy productions, none but a 
higlily - disciplined mind is capable of giving unvarnished statements to 
others, or forming an accurate conceiition to itself, 

There are two subjects where the love of the marvellous has especially 
retarded the progress of coivect knowledge — the manners of foreign 
countries, and the instincts of the brute creation. To exaggerate and 
make known signs and wonders is the standing vice of travellers, eyett 
when they do not absolutely inannfacturc fictions. The early travellers, 
going abroad with the notions of superstitious ages, and with little 
discipline in the arts of obsemtion and correct writing, could in genci*al 
be so little trusted that the cautious part of the public looked with 
suspicion upon marvellous statements in general, and in some instances 
discredited what was actually true. The greatest traveller of antiquity 
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«md fcji eto'lieBt accurate historian* repeatedly and cxpresely refifaiaft from 
i^6i(jddoiHUg what he eaw from auticipaling the inoredulity of hie readare, 
Vjho, while delightmg in certain kinds of the loarvelloua, might bring into 
plby another instinct of uncultivated human nature — namely^ the tendency 
to measure the whole world by the narrow standard of our own limited 
experience. 

It is (^remely difficult to obtain tnio observations of the instincts of 
animals from the disposition to make them subjects of marvel and 
astonishment. Many peojdc take delight in storing up tales of the 
es£traordin';ry sagacity of dogs, cats, liorses, birds, (Sc, in doing things 
quite incomprehensible and inexjdicable in any law of nature whatsoever. 
It is neaiiy as impossible to acquire a knowledge of animals from popular 
.stories and anecdoloR, as it would be to attain a knowledge of human 
nature from the narratives of parental fondnobs and friendly partiality. 

7. The tliirst for premature explanations of the world’s obscurities, so 
natural to the class of minds whose intellectual tastes are strong, is a cause 
of evil as weU as of good. It is hard to feci an utter incapacity to know 
what is within the reach of the human faculties, anti will one day be 
blazed abroad in tliti clearest daylight. Itatlicr Ilian wait for the natural 
evolution of the doctrines and views that will suffice to explain the mys- 
terious powers of life and organibation, the impatient mind seizes upon 
some plausible sopposilloii, and intrudes it by main force into the appear- 
ances, thereby incurring the temptation to slur over difficulties and mis- 
npresent facts for the sake of maintaining the credit of its misplaced 
ingenuity. A very groat number of the h)]>othe.ses and opinions constituting 
the history of philosophy belong to the chiss of premature and impossible 
attempts. There is an order to be obsoiwed in the course of discovery ; we 
must advance from the simple to the compound ; and if wo have set our 
heart upon knowing the laws of causation in any complex subject — such as 
the growth of living tihsues— we musr lirst ascertain the laws of the separate 
agencie.s that enter into the complex action. For exauiple, the growth o'' 
a vegetable is brought about by a host of distinct powers or causes. Wc 
can see in it the presence of the colK'sivo or aggrogatbig agency which binds 
the atoms of bodies togetlier into masses, llie expanding and transforming 
energy’ of heat, the attiac'tion of tubes for llquirls, the soheney of watery 
fluids, chcmicid combinations and decompositions, the action of light — whioJi 
is at present not distinctly understood — the formation of cells from one 
another, and there may be many i^ure agencies besides. Now until each 
one of these influences has been well studied in circumstances where it 
stands out apart from llic others, it is utterly hopeless to attempt to render 
an account of the complex stream where all run together, A scientific man 
will never willingly enter on viie invest igat ion of any difficulty until he 
conceives that all the questions that go before it as preliminaries liave once 
been settled. As science adyancefi, it becomes more easy to see what 
subjects stand next in order for inquiry; but in early times there was 
the greatest confusion and mistakes on this point. 

In the foregoing camneration of obstacles to sound pliilosophy wo have 
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only ssleeted some of tlie more promi&eBt, it being impoemble for its to 
present a complete and exhaustive catalogite. We have passed over indu^ 
ences of a more special and individual kind^sudbi as the various foras of 
hitBMm vanity and egotism, the sinister ends of interested sects, the pleasures 
of illusion and hope, and other susceptibilities which an orator is permitted 
to work upon to serve tlie passing ends of everyday life. The taste for 
what is true and certain has much to contend against, and at times its 
struggles rise to the tragic and sublime. The total submission of the 
entire being to what has been proved by evidence is the crowning-point of - 
the Bcientifio character ; it is the ascendancy of truth and reason, the 
victory of pure intelligence over all the workings of sense and passion, a 
still small voice xnaking ilself heard amidst the war of elements. 


I'HAOTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Plulosophy has from a very early period been associated more or less 
with the practical ends and business proceedings of life. Tlie two 
agitations for philosophic reform, the one in the ancient world and the oilier 
in the modern— the movements of Socratc.s and Bacon — set fcelh promi- 
nently the need of a more practical turn being given to men’s inquiries into 
nature. When the (ha trines and principles science are so sliaped and 
adapted as to supply guidance to some branch of hiinian busiiu^ss or oeou- 
pation, science or philoso2)hy is then said to be practical, and the pmctioe 
60 guided is said to be scientihe or philosophical. A modem treatise on 
navigation is a fair example of this union of theory and practice ; the 
abstract doctrines of malhematics, astronomy, and physics are selected, 
brought together, and arranged so as to suit the practical emergencies of 
seamanship. Instead of teaching all that the faculties of man have been 
able to make out respecting geometry and aslronorny, and presenting it in 
the (n*dtT best fitted for the comprehension of the whole, a selection is 
made of certabx proi)OHitions in each science, which , help to solve the 
practical i)i*oblcms arising in navigation ; and a number of rules are devised 
for ehorteniug the work as much as possible. The delight in mathematical 
truth, iuid the taste for abstract sjieculatioii and comprelieiisivc knowledge, 
are not recognised as inhering in the .^seafaring mind : should such tastes 
exist over arul above the necessities of the mivigating art, they arc provided 
for by the works that discuss science in general, or by treatises in the 
various departments of theoretical philosophy. These departments we 
have already enumerated. 

The adaptation of science to ijractice, ami the reference by practice to 
science, have been insisted on by sound-thinking men as equally necessary 
for both. If science were conducted merely for the gratification of the 
inteDectnal tastes, or to enable a fiw people to live what is called a life of 
contemplation— which some of tho Grecjk philosophers were wotit to call 
the highest life — the danger would be that rigid certainty of doctrines 
would give way to luxurious and pleasing notions capable of contributing 
to this peculiar mode of enjoying existence. It is the application to 
practice that makes the test of theories. The doctrines of gravitation, and 
tho theories of the sun, moon, and planets, are daily subjected to the ordeal 
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of i^ie navigator, who lias valuable lives and property at their mercy. 
Thjb^ great practical atake has been a very strong motive to ac<)uire correct 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies ; and the habits of accuracy that liavo 
, bO0ix once engendered by practical wants come to be extended to portions 
of the subject having no immediate bearing on practice. 

The actions of men are partly inatinctive, partly imitative, and partly 
ruled by their own personal experience, and by the experience of others, 
communicated by speecli or writing. Eating, walking, pursuit, %htmg, 
and loving, are instinctive emanations of the Imman sojil. Education and 
imiiatiou commuiiicato numerous well-known faeultios. l^ersonal cxperieiioe 
goes for a gi'cat deal hi every one's life ; indeed instruction imparled from 
Without has but little efficacy till actual exjKjriem^e has cicncliod the lessons. 
Ihe acquisition of other men's experience supposCwS that the facts of the 
outer and inner world Lave been expressed in intidligibb'. sj>eoch — a most 
important step in human history, marking the period when the knowledge 
of successive generations could he a(*cumiilatod and preserved, and when 
the human race shouM become like one immortal, growing in age and 
wisdom, but ever fresli and green. 

The idea of expressing all knowledge, experience, and wisdom in language 
or speech is so familiar to ns that we seldom redect on the quantity of 
knowledge tliat is never ooTnniuiii<*atod, or on the work performed by mere 
unthinking experiemc. A man may go through his o])cration» of tilling 
the gi’ound, t Jrrashing. grinding, R}>iiming,dshiiig, quanying, in perfect silence, 
and without being able to convey in words the cxiierience he goes upon, or 
the different steps of his processes ; these steps being engraved in the habits 
of his body, without having been ever expressed by bis tongue. The eye 
secs, the hand feels, the body in general acts; the workm:in knows what lie 
is about, what lie wibhes, and what he can do : lie has spent a life of 
actual trial and en'or, and he has learned to take the course that avoids the 
error, hut still he need not 8]K*ak about it. 3 )eseription by language is some- 
thing over and above the skill and wisdom ef the workmfai, be he what ho 
may ; and such descriptiim is very apt to fall hidow this wisdom, and to 
£ail entirely in putting others in possession of it. jfe,nce the most skilful 
mebJiAnics, navigators, soldiers, pliysicians, riders, have been unable to leave 
behind them the record of tJieir wisdom, or to throw their mantle upon 
their successor^ by comimmicating the serrets of their procedure, Not to 
speak of the impossihility of every man doing whatever he sees another 
doing, it has really been fomid inqiracticable to record all the sensations 
of a, keen eye and a delicate hmid, so as to put other*? in the position 
to profit by the knowledge of nature thus acquired. A physician may 
discern symptoms that lie cannot by any very verbal description teach 
his pupil to discern, and lb is his skill in adapting remedies may 
perish with him. 

Now it is simrcely necessary to remind the reader that there is neither 
philosophy^ science, nor doctrine possible without speech. No facts or 
obficrvations can be of any a-iail in science unless they can be exi3ressed 
in language, Boience must be something that all men can possess; herein 
it is distinguished from the Instincts of the animal creation or the incom- 
.municable knack of the skilled artisan. Jf there be facts that elude 
esprefl^ion, or that language has not yet been adapted to, suirh tacts luive 
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not been broufjht witliin tbe pale of philosophy, however they may he 
recognised in practice. The sailor may have a disoemment of the signs of 
the sky over and above any knowledge that hae yet found its way into 
meteorology : to this extent he is ahead of science ; but in as far as he is 
so, his knowledge dies with him, and to his successor it is as if he had 
never lived. 

These observations arc necessary to pave the way for the remark, that 
the existing science of the world at any one time may be* utterly useless for 
any practical end whatsoever, and its pretensions to interfere in practice 
may have to be denied and resisted. There is usually required a very high 
degree of advancement in any branch of speculative knowledge to enable 
it to overbear and correct the experience of the practical man, and if it 
brings forward premature claims to the direction of workmanship and 
affairs, the result may be ruinoits to all conceraed. The Egyptians had 
acquired by their experience a certain kno^Io<lge of Iand-n\e4isuring Insfore 
the existence of geometry and trigonometry : the theorems of Euclid 
would have served to increase their powers in this respect to an immense 
extent; but if in the early stHgos of gcoinctrioal speculation, when only«a 
small ttumixir of Euclid’s theorems were known, and when perhaps thero 
were fallacious proiiositions afloat among the cultivators of the science, it 
would have been purely mischievous for any geouioter to jwopose innova- 
tions in the rule-of-thumb practice %of the l^gyptiau surveyors. The 
philosopher Aristotle is said to have been jealous of the success of his 
contemporary Isocrates, the gi'catest teacher of oratory and special plead- 
ing of his time, and to have expressed very great contempt for the narrow 
di'ctrines of rhetorical art made use of by this famous rlu'toririan. The 
philosopher’s own treatise on rhetoric took a far higher flight than any 
system of instruction hithiwto known to professors of oratory, and made 
a searching analysis into the foundations of tlu' rhetorical art. ; but it may 
be doubted whether any direct use has ever been made of this treatise in 
the art of teaching, or in the actual equipment of an orator or , poet. At 
that stage of the subject, the discussion, although having a practical end in 
view from the very first, could only be considered as an exercise of intellect, 
a gratification of speculative curiosity, and a commencement of what might 
in some future day be productive of great |)raclical results ; which results 
would not come out unless the science were cultivated and studied for a 
lon^ time witliout any practical gain. The same remark holds in logic, 
ethics, and political theories. While in their early infancy, any light that 
Can bo obtained from such branches of doctrine is less to be trusted to 
than the sagacity and experience of practiiial men having no theory except 
some narrow generalisations of their owm, which, as tliey never repose 
on any analysis of ultimate laws, cannot deserve the name of science or 
philosophy. 

The practical sciences, or, as we may term them, the branches or divisioim 
of practical philosophy, are such as the following : - ~lhc various departm^tit^ 
of knowledge made use of in the healing art — jdiannacy, medicine, surgety, 
midwifery, &c. ; agriculture, practical meclmnics, metallurgy, engineering, 
architecture, navigation, dyeing, painting, perspective, decoration; tht theory 
of art, education, ethics, logic, rhetoric, politics, jurisprudence, science of 
history, <S:c. Each one of these branches of knowledge professes to deliver 
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the la>V'8 and Requences of nattire that bear upon a certain object or practical 
use, ancl to shew how any desired eflect e 4 in be produced by the employment 
oi adequate means. Principles adapted to practice are termed rules j the 
Jiflin^age employed )»eing not so mu(;h ‘ Nature does so and so,’ but do thou 
this, and that will follow. If jui individual is affected with particular 
symptoms of disease the medicjil expounder prescribes the remedy, and no 
iBore, unless he consider it necessary to give evidence of the c^cacy of 
such a remedy. Tlie departments of ethics, politics, and jurisprudence are 
all founded on human nature, but none of their professors is called upon 
to give a systematic account of the whole of human nature : the more 
they knov of man the better ; but if tijey know only as much as serves 
their own turn, no man can blame tlmm for dehoicncy. 

Tlte theoretical soicnceH arc determined and arranged according to the 
•different kinds of phenomena and events presented by nature. The pro- 
perties of triangles, circTes, and spheres, make a distii^ct species of informa- 
tion; the relations of numbers in arithmetic and algebra are also a class of 
tilings by themselves, although tlicy come into very close relation with 
the other, "fhe actions of moving bodi(‘s are not to Ijo confounded with 
either of these. (Jravitation is a distinct power in nature. It has been 
from no desire to multiply difftirences, or to liiid a gre/iter variety of modes 
of action in the world than there really is, that a separate branch of know- 
ledge has been constituted mider the title of chemistry. So the laws of 
vitality invoh^c a new phase of nature ; and mind is a still higher develop- 
ment, and a more complex manifehtation of nrefitivc energy. Theoretical 
philOiiopby recognises all these distinctions and varieties of working, and 
finds a separate place for each ; and its divisions therefore correspond, not 
to the feelings, wants, convimiencca, or ends of man, but to the nwilities of 
the world. "Whoever would know (;reation as it really stands, and in the 
most orderly and compendious form tliat it is possible to conceive it, must 
eschew practical men and practical books, and betake liimstdf to tln^ 
theoretic cycle of philosophy : he will have to study in succession mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, jiliysiology, mind, and society. 

It is equally evident, on the other band, that the practical sciences are 
•caUed into being liy human w-aiits, and are o^-dered and adapted accord- 
ingly, The existence of a science of surgery does not prove tliat there is 
in nature a peculiar and distinct class of actions called surgical ; for in 
fact the forces at work in the processes of surgery belong to the theoretical 
department of physiology. Tlie jiractical science of agriculture can include 
no natural causes but what are professed to be expounded in jibysical, 
chemical, or vital science. Politics, law, and jurisprudence relate them- 
aolvefl to the abstract sciences of mind and society. However much we 
may multiply branches of app’icd knowledge, wo cannot multiply the 
powers of nature, nor tliose leading departments of tJieoretical philosophy 
wluch systematically embrace and expound them. 

The accumulated experience of any one craft, profession, or branch of 
business, distinctly recorded in books for universal information, forms the 
literature and collective wisdom of that particular department; but it is not 
every such literary collection of practical maxims and detailed facts that 
deserves to be called philosophy or science. The Chinese, the Arabs, and 
other nartkma bad very extensive medical literatures long before anything 
2B 
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like a philosophical system of rnedicinc existed in the A practical 

science cannot be formed except by the same methods and precautions m 
arc requisite in a theoretical science. The i)rinoiples of dyeings bleaching, • 
or of any other chemical manufacture, must be established by the identical 
processes of observation, ex}>crimoat, and inductive comparisouj and by 
the same precautions respecting the use of language, as have to be 
employed in the investigation of tlte general doctrines of chemistry. No 
less care and no fewer repetitions and verifications are called for to 
determine the cure of a disease tlian would serve to prove the grandest 
discoveiy in physiology or anatomy. All observations and experiments, 
and all general assertions, in any practical question, that are not conducted 
* according to the highest rigour of scientific method, as cxemjililied by tliQ 
best theoretical inquirers in their respective walks, are in general lost 
labour. Men may write on medicine, agrieiiltnre, ethics, or politics, without 
end, and establish nothing; just as an infinity of Iveatises havo been 
produced on astronomy, physics, and muid, whose annihilation might 
make the world wiser, but could not deprive us of any valuable piece of 
knowledge. 

The only thing that renders the investigation of practical science x»ectiliai^ 
and distinct, is the fact that it may, at a certain stage of scientific advance* 
ment, be made to repoHc on tbeoreti<‘al philosophy ; in other words, the 
accurately-ascertained laws of the theoretical departments may serve to 
predict the sequences in the px^actical departinonts. Tlie chemical manu- 
facturer may not require to take upon himself the whole labour of investi- 
gating the (Joursi! of nature’s o]»(*rationK in his ei'aft, from the circumstance 
that theoruticid clierniHtry and the general principles of chcnneal action 
have been so far advanced as to determine e^crything that he desires to 
know. So a praclle.al scienco of ediualioii might bo constrncteil with little 
trouble^ and with the* highest prc<‘i.sioii, if there existed a previous general 
science of human nature in a high slate of perfection; but where the 
theoretical foundations uf any I ranch of practice have not been securely 
laid, thei'o is no alternative for tlie practical man but to execute a scries 
of researches with all tlio rigour and precision of the most accomplished 
theoretical philosopher. If this is not done, there may be a body of 
maxims and doctrines relative to an art, and these may have a certain 
amount of probability, or be true in a good many instances, but there 
is no science, no body of juduciplos, true in all instances and in all 
dFcumstances. 

The difference between the scientific and unscientific experience and 
rules belonging to a profession is this : when all the conditiojis that enter 
into any one effect have been precisely ascertained, so that it is possible at 
all times and circumstances to produce that efll’cct, the knowledge of the 
case is complete ; no science can be truer than this. But when the condi-, 
tions of an effect are liot i)erfe(‘tly ascertained, when it cannot be stated 
what things to employ and what things to exclude, and in wluit (juantitles, 
in order to produce an end, the knowledge is iraperi’ect, and in pre-ciice 
there will be a number of failures. For example, ixi calico* printing thei^ 
are certain colours whose i>roductiou is exactly understood, and can be 
reduced to general laws of chemistry ; such is the formation of a prussian 
blue. But there are other colours where complex organic substances are 
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ami where the laws and contljltioiis of the effects are not correctly 
asoertamed for the workman’s guidance, and hence there is a degree of 
chance and uncertainty in the result, which is very tantalising. h>ither the 
printer, for his otvn ends, or the chemist, for the ends of science in general 
and all that hangs on it, will require to institute experimental investiga- 
tions to get out the precise link of cause and effect out of the complex 
stream of agencies that are at work, provided neither of the parties can 
meet the ditHculty by the skilful application of some of the laws or threada 
of causation already ascertained among chemical plienomena. 


riHLOSOPHIEd OF LIFE. 

The notions included under theoretical and practical science do not 
exhaust all the meanings attached to the name ^ philosophy.’ Tliere still 
remain a group of significations connected more immediately with human 
conduct than any that have been touched on in the two divisions above 
illustrated. As wc have not extended the scope of practical sciciure so far 
as to take in the direct and immediate guidance and pilotage of man’s own 
life, we require still to make some observations on this department, with the 
view of shewing wlicn and liow the idea of philosophy is connected with it. 

The immediate impulses, or prime movers of human action, are the 
natural instincts, jiassioiis, emotiems, and energies of the human constitution. 
The likings and aversions, and all the potent stimulants that act on our 
frame, are the influences most easy and congenial to yield ourselves up to. 
Tlie fact, however, is, that if we abandon ourselves at random to each 
prevailing impulse that sci;!es us— hunger, sleep, violent exercise, anger, 
sympathy — wc shall soon terminate our existence in a wreck. Among 
the moving powers that act on us we must suppress some and regulate 
others ; we permit one to have a larger sw'ay than the rest, because it is 
safer and more useful, and because it helps to keep the others under. For 
example, tlie natural impulse of tenderness and wai'm attachment has been 
all over the worhl cultivated and strengthened to the highest possible 
pitch, because it is more grateful as a pennanent stimulus, more compatible 
■with human happiness and safety on the wdiolc, and more capable of 
keeping dangerous j)assion3 under, than most other germs of hurnjin 
emotion. A particular form of the sentiment of manly pride has been 
sometimes chosen monarch of the passions for simihir rt^asons ; it being 
found capable of spreading a Him of serene satisfactioji over the life, and 
of maintaining a course of conduct safe for tlie individual and not hurtful 
to others. It is easy fo conceive wdiat would be the upshot if a Uke 
predominance were given to ive titful Appetites of hunger and sex, to 
the passion of resentment, or even to the more paltry but very fascinating 
love of sporting excitement. 

To play off one strong impulse against all the rest, and to strengthen it by 
exorcise and by consc(jration, 1ms been essential to the existence of every 
tribe of human beings that over held together ; but this, though a highly 
conservative device and a great step in advaiice. can hardly be said to be 
philosophy. The nations of the civilised modem world, and many sects 
among the ancients, have rotognised as the supreme guiding force of 
28 
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human nature wliat is called ‘conscience/ or the knowledge of -what is 
right, coupled with the incitement to ^ct up to it. If this so - called 
conscience he instinctiye in its suggestions, a life conducted under its 
guidance may he highly correct and virtuous, but it does not give occasion 
to the af»j)ellation of a philosophy, being perhaps all the happier for not 
deserving the name. 

FhUosopkical life-guidance comes into play when the suggestions of tl^e 
instincts and sentiments, one and all, are either set aside or fail to give 
the needful directum, and when the intellect of man brings into the held 
the same powers of investigation as have been successful in building up 
the theoretical and practical sciences, and by the application of those 
powers devises a scheme of human life such as to give to each • impulse a 
measured scope consistent with tho liighcst good of the whole. It is tl>e 
intervention of the philosophising intelligence that makes life philosophical, 
if a man trained in the soientiiic study of some department of nature or 
mind jvpplies his faculties to the study of the course of human life, with the 
view of avoidiiig, as far as possible, its ills, and multiplying what is good 
in it, and if he arrives at general principles api>oaIirjg ro the intelligcpee 
of others, and in all respects similar to the principles cf physics, of mind, 
of jurisprudence, or of logic, he is a philosopher of life, ami his listeners, 
and all who act upon his principles, may he distinguished by the same 
honourable appellation. ^V’hen wo depart from the primitive device 
of choosing a king passion, and introduce the speeulatii e and scientiho 
intelligence^ into tlie conduct of our lives, we make a slop exactly identical 
with the interposition of scicntilic hnvs and scientltic reasonings into 
agriculture, navigation, or the administration of justice. The first attempts 
at such a method may he abortive and had, like the first theories of the 
heavenly bodies, or of the phenomona of life; moreover, inferences mad© 
ill this way may be less safe than the suggestions of the king passion, but 
nevertheless the attempts themselves arc eomincndable. 

Tlie earliest approach to this kind of philosoph)' is found in the 
prudential and wi.so maxima, sayings, and pr()\erl)8 current among all 
natiuiiH; exercises of the observing and generalising intellect no doubt, 
hut so imperfectly executed that lliey can no more be called science than 
the primitive literature of the medical, or any other difficult art, can be 
so called. The intellect at work in their ease has not been tho intellect 
trained and skilled, and made aware of the necessity of looking at "what is 
not ])cfore the common eye. 

Systems of life deserving of the name of philosophy come into view 
about the same period as systems of the world. As we designate by this 
term the cosmieal speculations of the greatest Greek intellects from tho 
sixth century before Christ, so we find among tho same individual minds the 
first efforts to array the march of human life according to methods devised 
by the exercise of abstract intelligence; and such methods, either promul- 
gated ill naked theory or reduced to practice, we call philosophies of life. 
The notion of a summum lonurhi or maximum of happiness always implies 
an attempt at the scientific consideration of the question of life. ^Y© 
shiJl endeavour to illustrate this |)art of th© subject by a brief allusion to 
some of the most noted systems of liic that have been held up as of the 
philosophical kind. 
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The epoch of Socrates marks the commoncement of various branches of 
philosoplij, and among others the departnient of life - philosophy ; and 
posterior to his date we shall hnd genuine examples presented both in the 
speculative aiad practical world. 

Tlie Cynics . — The Cynic philosophy, which was cssontially practical in 
the sense of being related to the conduct of life, was originated by one of 
the followers of Socrates, named Antisthcncs. I'lie cluiractt5r of the sect 
is, however, more popularly judged of by the anecdotes told of its most 
prominent member, commonly calk'd l)iogenes the Cynic. The great 
idea of th? founder consisted in laying dowji tlic broad principle, that 
virtue was selF-snlficiont for conferring hajjjjiuess, to tlie exclusion of the 
sensual (ielights and bodily gratificatioris. Ihit by virtue, in the mouth of 
a pupil of Socrates, must be understood not merely rectitude of ccmduct in 
the whole of the relations of life, but also the pursuit of knowledge and 
jiliilosophy, or the active emjjloyment of the intellect in its proper sphere, 
in fact the pleasures of intellect were to be substituted for the pleasures of 
Bcnse, and the indulgences of the body suppressed in order to support the 
wear and tear of a life of mental oceaj)iiljon. 

Diogenes, the practical Cynic, is rcprchcnted as ostentatiously despising 
all the comforts and plciisures of common life, and deriving satisfaction 
from the iiiwai'd feelings of pride and the hensc of superiority to his 
fellows; which salisfactioji was still farther enlianccd by the luxurioxiB 
exercise of jeering at the weaknesses of everybody around him. Such a 
man could easily rise superior to all worldly (lisad vantages and risks, and 
elicctually clear his mind of anxieties for the future. Subsisting upon 
small means, he could treat liimsolf to a life of ease, and in tliis pani- 
cuiar rival the proudest sons of fortune. We are by no means to look 
upon such a man as one wilfully depriving liiiiiseH’ of tlie delights of 
existence, and turning his back on the bounties of nature. In fact, lu 
uses an independent judgment in eJioosiiig his own pleasures, instead of 
following the herd, or living as Ids father did before him. With a natural 
constitution not very susceptible to tlic delights of warmth and repletion, 
full of pride ajid egotism, and delighting in the sport of uttering sarcasms, 
such a man wouhl fmd the Cynic life exactly suited to his dispositions; 
and, extrept in the point of sneering at otJnxs, he would be fully entitled to 
make it his choice. 

The Cynic system of life, although not \ery remarkable, for its originality, 
or its di/Tercncc from tlie uncou.scious creed of a limitod class of men in all 
ages, was so far a philosophical system tliat it resulted om the speculalive 
turn given by Socrates to elhical inquiries. It w'as his jiractice to insist on 
obtaining a tnie abstract definition of all the leading notions involved in 
human conduct, in ])hice of the vague associations attaclied to them in the 
populai' mind. Me made, a constant pi'actic'c of investigating ‘ What is 
piety V Wiai is imj-iety? AVhat is the honourable and the base?’— and 
other similar questions. Men who knew these inattcrs he accounted good 
and honourable; men who wore ignorant of them he assimilated to slaves. 

Wlien Socrates thus commenced to insist on a rigorous analysis of tlio 
conceptions of human condui t, and on reducing them to verbal definitions 
that wouhl each inelndo a class <;f cases strictly of a kind, and exclude all 
tJiat wore uct of the kind, olihough liable to be ai'couutcd such by the 
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fallaciousness of superficial appearances, he rendered the study of humarr 
duties and the art of living for the first time philosophical; and the 
doctrinal Cynicism of Antisthenes was one of the results of the system. 
The naturai connection, however, is not so evident as in the subsequent 
systems. 

Tlje Skyics. — ^Zeno, the founder of the Stoical sect, was more than a 
century posterior to Socrates. ^ The general temper of Stoicism is allied to 
the Cynical system, but carried out into a for greater doctrinal develop- 
ment. The Stoic had calmly surveyed human nature, human life, aid 
man’s position in the universe, and derived from thence a series of con- 
siderations and ndes suitable to bis guidance under all circumstances. 
Sotting out from the assumption that self-love and the highest good of 
existence were the great ultimate motives of action, an enumeration was 
made uf the objects of choice and of the objects of rejection and avoidanoe. 

* These objects of clioice and preference had a gradation of worth or an 
order of precedencfi : not only was health proierable to strength, and good 
imnio to power, tmt the interest of tlie many was greater than tlie interest 
of the few; hence wo ourselves being but units of the human race, and 
mere atoms in the grand machine of Providence, our personal likings mtjst 
give way to the. good of tlu; race or the purpt)Be 6 of creation at large. '1*0 
I Ids view the Stoic added a profound I .dief ui tlu'. perfect government of 
the world, and in every thing being for the 1 /ust; and enjoined an entire 
submission of spirit to all the events of life. 'I'o make this submission 
total and complete, It was desirable to cultivate a temper of rigid indifference 
to good iunl evil- -a dispositio)! not elate<l by good fortune nor depressed 
by adv(>]'sit3^ : this formed the or mmj froid which was the point 

of practical disci]diue or moral re-straint ])ecuUar to the Stoical system. 

Although the. greatest good of being in general was a higher interest 
than the good of any individual man, yet it was in every one’s option to 
f'oiisidor his whole position in life as an object of rejection, and to reject 
it accordingly; that is, embrace a voluntary death. A I u;j time, however, 
was this CAtreine measure common among the members of the sect. 

It is never to be forgotten that in the times when this philosophy 
pr(’, vailed, there was little securit}^ for the permanency of any individual’s 
Jot; aud that in men’s calculation.s for the future, the chances of the worst 
evils that could befolJ tlieir temporal condition had to bo contemplated. 
These contingencies give a meaning and a significance to the Stoical culti- 
vation of an apathetic temper, such as could preserve the mind unmoved 
in the most trying moments of life. 

'I'hc contemplation of the scheme aud order and beneficence of the 
universe was prescribed as the habitual exercise of the Stoical intellect; 
both to give tluit occupation for the rational faculties of men, which no 
(^reek system ever ojiiittcd, and to cultivate tlie. requisite submission to 
tlic decrees of rrovidcnco* Instead of permitting the thoughts to be 
engrossed witli the vulgar interests of life, they wore to be (jontirmally 
dwelling on philosophical truth, rnd on the largo speculations and doctrines 
comprehending the universe and ils CVeator. 

Stoicism was therefore, ii\ its whole method and aim, a true example of 
a life philosophy. 

The —Epicurus, the contcmporai’y of Zeno, has given his 
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name to a system of life likewise derived from pliilosophical reasonings, 
and starting from an analysis and enumeration of the primary objects of 
desire, but differing from the other in several essential particulars. Both 
systems recognise human wellbeing as the end of living ; but Epicurus, by 
talcing a peculiar view of the elements of happiness, was Jed into conclusions 
widely different from the Stoical maxims. His examination of the human 
constitution led him to alfirm that all pleasures and pains whatsoever took 
their rise in the body, and consequently tliat any species of enjoyment was 
but a form of bodily gratification. The pleasures of the mind were but 
reminiscences or anticipations of the pleasures of the body, and formed a 
peculiar cta«s of those pleasures, distinguished by their greater extent and 
pennanemio, or by covering, as it were, a larger surface of life. Hence an 
actual bodily sensation, pleasurable or painful, was itself nothing in compa- 
rison of those recollections and hopes that made up the gi’cat bulk of human 
consciousness, 'J’be business of life consisted in choosing the least evDs and* 
the greatest good; which would imply the avoiding of such pleasures and 
the c-ourting of such ills as were indisjxinsable to tlie permanent good 
condition of the hodily consciousness. ‘ Ease of body and security or 
tranquillity of mind constituted the most perfect state of» human nature, 
the most iiompleto happiness which man was capable of enjoying.* The 
cardinal virtues of prudeiu’c, temperance, fortitude, and justice were not 
desirable on their own ac<‘ount -they were hut means of contributing to 
this fiow of serene nnd tranquil exist(me,e. Keligious terrors, so incompatible 
with this end, were tt) be, surmounted by adopting a correct view of the 
matjhinery of the univtirsi'; and the system of lipieurus was the nlomw 
iJiecffy started by the philosopher Democritus, which excluded an intelli- 
gent Creator, and siip})osed the world brought into its present shape by 
the conflux of a vast body of primeval atoms possessed of the properties 
And powers requisite to enable them to fill tlieir platjes in the great 
machine. 

Epicurus, therefore, w'as peculiar in Itis analysis oi Imman nature, and 
differed from the Stoics and from other ])In'l<).so})he: s also in this — ihat tlicy 
considered virtue desirable on its own account, and that ‘ man being born 
for fiction, his bappinets must ennsist not merely in the agreeableness of 
his passive sensations, but also in the propriety of his active exertions.’ 
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T IIK Japanese group occupies on the eastern side of Asia a position in 
many rchpects analogous to tliat of (ircat Britain with respect to tho 
Europcaii continent. It extends from the 31st to the 42d degree of 
north latitude, and from the 157th to the 175th degree of cast longHnde ; 
or, i.n other words, lies in the very lieaii; of the temperate xone. In eon* 
formity, however, with a natural law not easy to he explained, its climate 
is far more rigorous than that of count! ies l\ing farther west at tho same 
distance from the equator. The rflnne remark indecjd applies to the 
eastern edge of all known continents, whicli has been found to be much 
colder than that lying towards the west. 

Tlie e7nj)ire of .lapaii is eompostul of three main Islands with innumerable 
smaller ones, which, studding the sea along its coasts, render navigation 
difficult, and in some measure, therefore, defend it from the sudden attacks 
of foreigners. Some protection also is derived from the rough and boiste- 
rous character of tho sea itself, whidi, vexed by storms and beset with 
ELinken ro<'kH and shallows, suggests the idea of extreme danger to mariners^ 
espec ially simu* tho period at which, by an inhospitable decree of the 
government, strangers from all parts of the world were forbidden to touch 
upon its shores. Its external aspect is bleak and forbidding. In some 
plaices precipitous cliffs rise frowning from the water to a great height; 
while clscw’hcre chains of mountains, seemingly smitten with eternal 
barrenness, suggest the idea of a hungry, desolate, and rej)ulsiv(! region. 

(In a nearer approach it is discovered that wliatever may be tho qualities 
of tho soil, the Jaj)anesc arc not a people to abandon it to nature. With 
industry and pains incredible they cultivate the face of tho most rugged 
seaward mountains, carrying uj) their fields and jilantations terrace above 
terrace to their summits, and thus extorting subsistence from districts the 
least susceptible of improvement. Many attribute their persevering energy 
to tho pressure of extreme poverty, w’hich renders incessant toil necessary ; 
but it is far more natural to believe that the Japanese are constitutionj^lly 
enei'getic, and that to them, as to their neighbours the Chinese, active 
eini)loyment is a sort of necessity. * 

Though still so little known to the populations of the West, the existence 
of the Japanese islands was revealed to Europe towards the close of the 
thirteenth century by the great Venetian traveUer Maroo Polo, who left 
his native country in the year 1275, and dfter traversing Western Asia and 
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the great steppeB and dosorta of Mongolia, entorod China, where he rose lo 
extraordinary omiuence in the service of Kublai Klian. lliis con<j[ueror, 
learning the existence of numerous large ishinds in the ocean contiguous to 
the Chinese shores, fitted out a powerful armament to reduce them to 
obedience; but his armada was unsuccessful: storms overtook tho Mongol 
fleet, the natives also displayed heroic courage and resolution, and the lord 
of the CelestifJ Empire experienced the mortification of witnessing the 
failure of liLs designs. With this triumph, however, Zypangu, or Japan, 
fell back into its original obscurity, and for nearly three centuries was 
heard of no iin>re. 

At length the Portuguese, acting as the pioneers of European civilisa- 
tion, brought back once more into the light the great islands of Japan, 
destined to play thenceforward a singular pari in tlie. history of the world. 
Eerdinand Mendez Pinto, whose imagination converted trivial adventures 
and actual experience into a romance, was driven by a storm on the coast 
of llungo in the year 1542. TJicre appears to be no good reason for 
doubting the fact or the date, though many t)f the circumstances, wdiich 
grave historians have l)oiT()\N(;d from the niuTative of Phito, would appear 
to belong to the mythical portion of I'ortuguese annals. AVe shall accord- 
ingly abstain from dwell iiig <ni thorn; ospeciJilly as, if true, they could 
scarcely bo said to tlirow any peculiar light on tlie intercourse of wesiem 
nations with the Japanese. 

In that age the discovery of a new countiy was regarded by the Poman 
Catholic Cliurcli, and more particularly by tlie .losuits, almost entirely as 
an owasiou for courting the honours of martyrdom. This at least was tho 
fate to whicb the /eal of tho eoclcsiabtical adventurers often led thorn. 
Viewing what they did from the pliilosophicai le-\cl of the nineteenth 
century, wc arc apt to imagine them to have been actuated bv political 
moti^'cs, particularly vlicii we call u* mhxl the answer made by a Spaniard 
to some Japanese officers, to wlioiii, in the hope of producing an efieet on 
their imagination, lie had pointed out the extent of J/ts ntaster s dominions 
on a map ot tlu' globe. ‘ How is it that your king,' inquired tlie Japanese, 
^ has managed to ]?ossess himself of luiif the world f ' * He commences by 

sending priests,’ rejtlicd tho Spaniard, ‘ wh(» win over the people; and 
when tJiih is done, hiwS troops arc despatched to Join the native Cliristuins, 
and the conijuest is easy and complete.’ 

Under the guidance of wiiatcver idtias tlicy acted, tho priests and friars 
of that age were no sooner made acquainted with tlie discovery of Japan 
than they longed to be engaged there in the work oi eonversion. ISt 
Francis Xavier, called by tils church the Apostle of the Indies, set out 
from Goa, according to some, in the year 1547, and arriving in llie cmjiirc, 
was received with great marks of ^avonr by the native princes. With a 
facility which must, astonish the missionaries of these days, he made 
immorouB converts, erected many ehurches, and laid the foundations of a 
system which promised, iiad it not been accidentally arrested, to brii^ the 
whole Japanese nation w^ithln tlie pale of the Komish Church. What 
renders the Iriumjihs of those Jesuits more surprising, is the way in 
whieb, according to ilicir own shewing, they went to work. Having found, 
or formed, -a few interpreters, they wrote their sermons in some European 
language, and having caused them to be tnuislated into Japanese, and 
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written out fairly in Roman cliaracters, delivered them to- the congre- 
gations, without themselves understanding a syllable of what they read; 
The eflect may be conjoc5tured. Hearing their language pronounced as 
strangers usually pronounce a foreign tongue^ the Japanese were convulsed 
■with laughter at the good fathei'S, aud often, perhaps, -professed to accept 
their doctrines in order to console them for having lauglicd at their 
eloquence. 

It forms no part of our present object minutely to trace the history of 
Christianity in Japan, the progress of which, accoi-cUng to Catholic historians, 
■was iurthered by the Avorking of mniiraorable miracles. Considered 
simply in itself, the success of the missionaries Avas sufficiently astonisiiing, 
Multitudes perpetually came over to their creed, inciiuling several princes, 
and numbers of the most Avealthy and infhumtial nobles of the Jaud; Jesuits 
and monks of all other ordtTs poured into the country in a constantly expand- 
ing stream; ludivc' priests Avero mnltqdied; and thcbe, A\'ith a ^eal found 
frequently among new converts, spread themselves over the face of the 
country, animated by the most ardent desir<‘ t(» overthrow tlie temples of 
their forefathers, and give currency to the new faith, lluddhists and 
Bintoisls, priests and bonzes, succumbed before tbeir impetuous energy, 
until the Chri.stians amounted to a million in number, and were found in 
every grade of society from the thrf-u'- downwards. It was at one time 
believed that tbe emperor biinself Imd deserted the ancient shrines of 
idolatry, and listened vvitli approv’al to the doctrines of the now religion. 

But in the liistory of tlic Ihunisfi Churcli it has often happened that 
an immoderate and ill-timed zeal has destroyed in a moment thevAork of 
jears. rroA(Tf>ially patient upon the whole, cetlesiaRlics s(»inctimes suffer 
theniseh’esto be transported by passion far beyond the limits of sound policy, 
accept their own wishes for proofs, and niistako doubtful phenomena for 
undcinable facts. It sometimes Imppens also, that jiion^ tn#m are tainted 
with pride, temporal as well ns spiriiual, and in feiidden and ovei-powering 
ac(’csses of this feeling arc bctrii>ed into errors inimical if not fatal to tlicir 
views, lliis at least Avas the case in Japan, Avdierc bisliops and other church 
dignitaries, in conformity with lliclr Chtablislied system of looking down 
Avitli a certain degree (»f contempt ii])on tlie laity, roused tlio indignation of 
the unconverted nobles, Avho began seriously to fqo[)reherid that theii' 
humble foreign teachers might in the end prove to be tlieir masters if care 
Avcrc not taken to clieck their encroachments at once. 

The anger and resentment of the old nobility As^cre brought to a climax 
b}^ an incident that occui’red on the road of Yedo. It is customaty in 
Japan for princes, and governors of provinces, vsdien departing for any 
distant portion of the empire, to leave iHihind tliem as liostigcs their 
wives and children in the metroi)olis. Ostensibly for the piu:i)oso of 
vdsiting them, though really in obedience to other jnaxinis of policy, thoy 
are expected to make annual vdsits to the court; and on thcbu oticasious it 
is customary for all persons inferior rank, clergy or laiiy, natives or 
strangers, to descend frojn their palampiins in token of respect, or, if on 
foot, to shew their reverence by certain forms of obeisance. One of tliei$e 
grandees returning from bis distant gov’crnment, was encountered by a 
Romish bishop, who, instead of conforming to tJie fashion of the countiy, 
ordered his bearers to pass by with disiiinful indifference. Disgusted 
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by tb}$ display of preUitioal pride, the prince, who possessed ntiinerotts 
friettds at court, laid a complaint before the' emperor; arid at the same 
time succeeded in alarming the aristocracy of tlic country, whose kindly 
feelings had been already alienated by the pompous insolence and cupidity 
of the foreign clergy. 

Something more, liowevcr, was wanting to kindle the fires of persecution 
against Catholicism. The spark was eui)pUetl by the reply, already quoted, 
of the Spaniard, who is said to have been enticed into the country 4>n his 
way from Mexico to the Philippines. Tai(;o, at that time emperor, when 
ihe Castilian’s nnguarded avowal was reported to him, exclaimed: ‘Wliat 
then! are iitv dominions tilled with traitors?’ ''I’hc seeds of distrust once 
sown were jumrished by various circumstances, ''flic bonzes had always 
of course been hostile to tlie foreign clergy, whose superior influciico and 
learning they naturally beheld with envy. 'J’hc pride of the good lathers 
by degrees alienated from them even those among the nobles Avho had 
been once their friends; and tlic.rcfon*, wlicn Taico’s apjWidiensions had 
])ecn excited, there was none found to stand in tlie breach between his 
indignation and those who were destined to become ibe victims of it. In 
the first outbreak of imperial vongcanoe twenty-six priests obtained the 
honours of martyrdom, and to the thouglirfiil and rar-s<'eing a cloud be.camo 
visible in the horizon which perpetually grew more lurid and threatening. 
To repress, liowever, n(*t to extirpate Cliristianity, seems to have been at 
first all that was contemplated by tlie policy of the court. Its followers 
were now suffi<!ient]y numerous to excite alarm in the minds of its adver- 
saries, who could scart'oly ]io])o to triumph over it without encountering 
the risks and liorrors of a civil war. 

"VVliilo things wore in this sitttation a new and unexpected evert ocouiTcd 
to complicate the difficulties of (’atholicism in Japan. The Dutch, wliohad 
long bclieUl with envy the golden harvest reaped hy the Portuguese in the 
furtlier East, determined, towards the close of the sixteentli century, to enter 
tipon and disjmto the field wdth them, (’p till that mouicnt the gains of 
the first discc>vercrs would a})j)ear to Iiavc heen so great as to be ahncKst 
incredible. Japan abounds with the precious metals; and the Portuguese, 
whoso cupidity wa.s at Icsst equal to tlicir superstition, swept, as it 
wore, with a drag-net all tlie gold they could collect into tlicir galleoiis, 
and transpoi-led it to Macao— tliC creation and emporium of the riches they 
acquired in Japan. One ship alone is said to have carried JOO tons’ weight 
of gold from .lapan to their new settlement in Oliiiia. 

No wonder, tlierefove, tliat the Dutch, who have never been wanting in 
their respect for mammon, slumld have determined to dispute this ri(’-h 
prize witir their rivals. About the year 1598 tlwy fitted out an expedition 
consisting of several vessels, ar 1 sent it out by way of Magellan Straits 
and the 1’acific lowauls tlie utojiia of their commercial and political 
ambition. On board of one of these slops was William Adams, of 
Oillingham, in Kent, who had been a master in the navy in the service of 
Queen Elizabeth, hut had been allured by temptijig ofiers to direct the 
eBterprisc of our phl(‘gmatic neighbours. One vessel alone of this expedition 
readied Japan, on whose shores it was wrecked apparently about the year 
ICOO, with William Adams on board. 

Within the last few years the mime of this old navigator has acquired 
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some degree of celebrity. The -writer of the present Paper, wishing 
discover whether any trace of his family or any remot^brance of his name 
still lingered in his native place, went down two or tliree summers ago to 
(jillingham. Its little old church is prettily situated, and its churchyard 
filled with tombs, headstones, and grassy graves ; among whicli, in company 
with a friend, he searched for several hours, without, however, finding the 
spot in which the remains of Elizabeth, the Avif(! of Adams, rest in, peace- 
AVithiu the church also his investigations were fruitless, as well as in the 
town itself. He afterwards learned, ho-wever, that there was a Mr Adama 
among the ropemakers in Chatham Dockyard, but, during las stay of 
nearly a week, was unable to meet with him. llecently, through his 
friend Mr Cole, well known for his collection of rare autographs and fpr 
his acfpiiremcnts as an antiquarian, he applied to the Itev. Mr Page, vicar 
of Gillingham, who having obligingly examined the i)m*iph register, replied 
as follows : ‘ In answer to your inquiry rei-.cived this morning, I have to 
state that 1 have searclied our parish register, where I find the name of 
‘‘William Adams, son of John Adams, baptised the 24lh day of September 
1504,” which I presume is the person in question. I have examined 
also the marriages from 1.5K1 to D»24, but find none of AVilllam AdiCms> 
nor in the baptisms any trace of his children. It is probable that he 
might have been married in his wife’s j)arish. There seems to liavo 
been one Henry Adams, who had scvei^il child nu).’ 

If the above William Adams bo assumed to be the same as the navi- 
gator, he was thirty-six years old when he landed in Ja])an. AVe shall let 
the adventurer himself tell how he arrived, and wdiat his first treatment 
was. Great sickness had visited the sliip, so that, when it reached the 
grou}), ‘ there were no more than six besides myselfe that could stand upon 
his feet. {:^o we in safotie let fall our anchor about a league from a place 
called Bungo. At which time cam to us many boats, and we suffered' 
them to come abord, being not .able, to resist them, neither of us under- 
standing the one the other. AVilhin a two or thrt e dales after our arrivall 
ther cam a ♦lesuit from a place called Langasackc, to wliich place the 
caracke of Ainakaii is yearly wont to come, wliich, wdtli other Japonas 
that were Christiana, were onr interpreters, which was not to our good, 
they being our mortal enemies. Neve.rthelesa, the king of Bungo, the' 
place where we arrived, shewed ns great friendship, for he gave us a liouse 
on land, where we landed our sick meu, and had all refreshing that was 
nccdfull. AVe had when we came to ankor in Bungo, sicke and whole, 
foure-and-twentio men, of which nnmher the next day three died. The 
rest for the most part recovered, saving tliree, whicli lay a long time sicke, 
and in the end also died. In the which time of our being here tflie emperor 
hearing of us, sent presently five gullies or frigates to us to bring me to the 
court, where his highness was, which was distant from Bungo about an 
eightie English leagues ; so that as soon as J came before him he demanded 
of me of what country we were; so I answered him in all points, for there 
was nothing that he demanded not, both concerning war and peace 
betweene country and country, so that the particulars here to write would 
be too tedious. Arid for that time 1 was commanded to prison, beings well 
used with one of our mariners that came to serve me.’ This w’^as in 
consequence of the representations of tJic Spaniards and Portogucse, 
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■vs^lio iesctibcd tlie English and Diitch as mere pirates, poas^ing no 
cotmtry of their own, but subsisting by plunder on the high seas, Aikms, 
liowerer, soon proved himself to be a man of great ingenuity and resonrOos ; 
and by building vessels for the emperor after the English model, so raised 
himself in his favom* that he was soon enabled to turn the tables on his 
accusers, and it may very reasonably ]>e supposed, to have contributed 
largely to then* expulsion from the coimtry. 

At this period, which may be regarded as one of transition from the old 
system of free trade to the new one of rigid exclusion, the commerce of 
Japan was very consiilorabhi, cxt(‘i)ding to nearly idl the countries lying 
east of the Straits of Malacca. It was carried on in junks resembling 
those of th > Cliincse, wdth sails woven like mats from the leaves of trees, 
whipli, when they recpiirod to be furled, w^cre folded up in the manner of a 
fan ; the hull was built with cedar, and of a far stronger constrnctioii than 
that of^ho junks found there since navigation to foreign countries lias 
been prohibited. Some idea may be formed of tlie numbers of the 
Japanese who addicted thcmsch(‘s to a seafaring life from what occurred 
at that time in tlic riiilippiiics, particularly at Manilla, to which they 
brought iron, flour, brawn, and various other kinds of provisions. Tlio 
Spaniards, though eager for the proiits of the trade, liekl the traders them- 
selves in suspicion, partly on account of llicir uuniorical strength, and 
partly for their warlike rliaracter. For this reason, though the city was 
surrounded by a strong stone w’all, tlie iidialutants deenu'd it prudent to 
build a second within the fonnor, behind wdiich they might retire in case of' 
attack. A Japanese junk seen by tlie Dutih on the coast of the Philip- 
pincs, calculated to be about 110 tons’ burden, was laden with iron, flour, 
and hams. Tt had been twenty days in coming from Japan, wdiich it had 
left in company with two other junks. Its s^iils were, as above described, 
of reeds and matting, its anihors of w’ 00 «l, and its eables of straw. 

In these comparatively frail embarkalions the} traded to t^ichin-China, 
Champa, Cambodia, Biarn, and Fatani on tlm eastern coiist of the Malay 
peninsula, everywhere impressing the natives with a high idea of their 
enterjirising and warlike disposition. There is sfuno obscurity in tliii 
accounts transmitted to us of tlie eommodities they collected in these 
various countries; but w'c fliicl they obtained trom ruehiii-China TV’ood of 
aloes, which they wert* in the habit of bumiug constantly as a perfume, 
and cast largo quantities on tlie fimerai piles of tiiC great and opulent. 
This wood was brought doAvii by the rivers from the uuknoAvn coun^ 
tries of the interior. From Chamiia they olitaincd the precious gum 
denominated calambac, regarded throughout the East as the finest of 
perfumes ; and from Siam and Fatani shagreen, the skin of a species of 
squalim, with which, like the ‘fhiropeans, thf'y made sheaths for their 
wwipons, mathematical instruments, IVoin tlie latter countries they 
also obtained immense numbers of wild Avhito goat - skins, on wliich they 
designed numerous curious and fantastic figures with the smoke of rice- 
straAv, which they understood Iho art of fixing. With these they mamifac- 
tured various garments, and the Spaniards of the Philippines procured 
them for tlie making of tippets. 

The specie they made use of in this trjidc consisted of small copper coins 
with holes in the middle, which were strung together by hundreds and by 
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thouMds for the conveaiooce of counting* With tbw they likewise 
carried on a,, trade with two islands called Zin and Quin, the inhabitants of 
which, though not more than twenty-five leagues from the Chinese coast, 
were then said to have no clothing, but extremely handsome and well- 
formed. Here they obtained abundance of deer- skins and honey* . 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of the foreign trade of Japan at the 
time w’hen the first Englishman Landed in the country. As we have 
already obscr^^ed, Adams rose into great favour with the emperor, who 
bestowed on him several fine estates, wliich enabled him to support tlm raiik 
and live in the style of a nobleman. But this by no means reconciled him 
to his destiny. Most men are inc^xtricaldy hound by their early associations, 
which wfill not suffer them to bo happy save whore they can bo surrounded 
by those circumstances with which they have from cluldhooil been familiUr. 
In the midst of splendour and oourt-favour, Adams siglmd for his cottage 
at Gillingham, for the society of his wife Elizabeth ajid his two boys, of 
whoso fate he probably remained, lik(^ ourselves, coinpletoly ignorant. In 
vain he petitioned for leave to return lioine. Despots have no sj inpathy. 
But as Adams persisted in his importunity, bo was at length informed 
that, though he could not ]>e allowed to h‘,avo Japan, ho miglit invil(fhis 
(‘ountrymeu thitl)er, with tlie imderKtanding that lliey should be permitted 
lo trade on the most advantageous fooling. 

The dilReully now w'as to eomini j.ii'ate with Europe, or with any 
Europeans who might bo scattered oVer the fliina seas. The Portuguese 
and Spaniards were too inimical to bis designs to aflbrd him uuy assist- 
ance, Ti must therefore Jiave been through the instrumentality of a native. 
Junk that he forwarded his first hdter addressed to any* ICnglish and 
Dutch merchants into whose hands it might fall. This nnssive soems to 
have wandered Ineffectually through the Indian Arehipchigo for the space 
of three y'oara, after which it fell into the hands of some adventurous 
Hollanders, who, availing themselves of tlie invitation of Adams, repaired 
to Japan — according to some in the y^ear 1009, though otliers place the 
date of their arrival Iw'o years later. 

Meanwhile an event had occurred which tended more perhaps than any 
other to widen the breach already existing )>chvecD the Japanese govern- 
ment and the Portuguese. In the year 1008 a Japanese jiink had been 
despatched to Champa, to renew or enlarge commercial relations with that 
country, as well as to obtain a quantity of the precious %vood or gum 
calambac; and having a<!Coniplishcd its mission, and taken on board an 
ambassador from the king to the cubo - sama, or emperor, was returning 
towards Japan, when calms and contrary winds forced it into the port of 
.Macao. Here, with that contempt of time common to all Orientals, its crew, 
determined to pass the winter. Other junks, filled with their own country- 
men, arriving shortly after, they began to be encouraged, by seeing them- 
selves in great force, to commit excesses, and treat the Portuguese inhabi- 
tants with contempt and violence. Some even go so far as to suppose that 
they had formed the design of seizing on the })lace, though whether with the 
view of delivering it up to their government or of establishing themselves 
there in wild independence is not stated. IVobably the idea was never 
entertained, though there were circumstances, it niu.st be acknowledged, 
whiesh at the time at least appeared to favour the suspicion. 
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Bevero^ contests had to^tiently tftfeep place in. the 
\vhen at length matters assumed one day so serioits an aspect that , 
Aeidtas PesBoa, the governor, was under the necessity of employing a large 
“body of troops against the foreigners. The Japanese fought with great 
hj^very, but being at length overcome by numbers, they separated into 
two bodies, and retreating leisurely, took refuge in two largo houses, where , 
they l)arricaded themselves, and exhibited a disposition to light to the last 
extremity. Summoned again and again to surrender, they resolutely 
refused, till the governor, finding all other means unavailing, tlireatened to 
set fire to the houses. Upon this numbers threw down their arms and wore 
made prisoners. Among these it happened, unfortunately, that there was 
one individual Who during the disturbances was said to have been guilty 
of robbery. Tliis man liaving been conducted to prison, was there 
strangled; and the fact coming to the knowledge of the besieged, deter*^ 
mined them to hold out to the last. Pessoa now resolved to put liis 
menace into execution, and sot on fire one of the houses, upon which tlxo 
Japanese, endeavouring to make their escape, ivere shot doivn to a man. 
In this way twenty- seven persons perished. The party tliat had taken 
refuge in the other house now surrendered at discretion, and Macao was 
restored to tranquillity. 

It may serve to throw some light on the ideas which prevailed among 
the men of those times, to describe the course immediately afterwards 
jiarsued by tlie governor of Macao. Drawing up a statement of what had 
taken place —coloured, it may be presumed, to suit liixS own views, but 
supported by the testimony of the Japanese then at Macao — he forwarded 
it to Narigasaki, evidently in the full belief that it would prove satisfactory 
at the court of Yedo, But the »Tapancsc who had survived the massacre 
at Macao held one language while in the bands of their captors and another 
when they reai‘hed home, ^rhey entirely contradicted Pessoa’s statement, 
and made it ai)pcar to the emperor that the Portuguese had throughout 
been the delinquents. That they also exaggerated and misieprcscmted the 
afiair there can be no doubt; but thoir narrative would appear to approach 
much nearer the truth than tliat of their adversaries. 

Nothing daunted by what had oceuiTud, I*essoa next year conducted to 
Nangasaki the large galloon which the Portuguese were in the habit of 
despatching annually from Macao. During the two preceding yeax's fear 
of the Dutch, whom they regarded as pirates, had interrupted their 
commerce with Japan, which rendered the present adventoe trebly 
valuable. On his arrival, JVssoa ]»re.senlcd a eoj»y of his statement to the 
governor of Nangasaki, and wished likewise to forward another to the 
imperial court, but from taking this step he unfortunately suffered Jiimsclf 
to be dissuaded. Misunderstandings very soon arobo on the subject of 
trade—partly perhaps owing to the cvciTcaehing character of the Portuguese, 
but partly also, no doubt, on account of the inassacrcrat Macao, the memory 
of which could not fail to rankle in tlie minds of the Japanese. 

It would now bo impossible to decide by what motives the governor of 
Nangasaki was induced to adopt suddenly a different course of policy from 
that which he at first appe^ared inclined to pursue. The probability is, 
that learning it was I’cssoa’s intention to proceed to the emperor’s court at 
oikoe to exculpate his nation from the charge of trexichery and to prefer 
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cotnpUintp a|^iiist himself, he was changed by this ihgrutitude from a friend 
into an enemy. Certain it is that he incited the King of Arima, one of 
the petty princes of the empire, , to employ his utmost influence yrith 
the government for the purpose of bringing about Pessoa’s destruction. 
At first the cubo - sama displayed considerable irresolution. He may 
possibly have been reluctant to cut off a stranger who, confiding in his 
justice and generosity, had voluntarily placed himself at his mercy; or he 
may not have been altogether without apprehensions that the Portuguese, 
of whose real power he was ignorant, might in revenge invade and desolate 
his country., Ultimately, whatever his scruples may have been, they gave 
way, and the king of Arima was desj)atclied to take vengeance on Pessoa,, 

Wo are apt in all things, small or great, to imagine the presence of 
a Nemesis in human affairs, wliich sometimes liurrics men into rashness 
and recklessness, sometimes betrays them into inexplicable delays, which 
involve tliem in calamity and ruin. Historians iiave act'ounted in this way 
for the annihilation of the Athenian army and fleet l)cfore Syracuse, where 
respect for tlio superstition of the times detained the generals until 
departure had become impossible. On a small scale, circumstances som§* 
wliat analogous prevented the escape of tin*, l*ortugiiosc from Nangasaki. 
The- idolatry in this case was that of gold, out of reverence for -^hiclii num- 
bers of PosHoa's countrymen remained (»n shore till the la.''t moment, eager 
to carry away with them the greatest possible amount of wealth. In other 
conjunctures the commander had pro\<‘(l himself a man of energ)^ and 
decision ; but on this occasion, instead of prudently ])rovidiiig for his own 
safety and that of Ins friends, he lingu'cd hour after hour to afford the 
^vorshippers of gain an op])ortunity of gratifying their j)assion before 
repairing finally on board. Meanwhile the wind had died away, and the 
ship lay like a Jog immovabh* upon the waters. 

It was now the mouth of ,lanuary IClO, when the king of Arima, with 
thirty small junks, arrived at Nangasaki to avciigo on the Poituguese the 
massacre of Macao, He sclccfed the night for Jiis attack, and approaching 
tlie galleon, opened upon it, while yet at a considerable distance, a smart fire 
of musketry. As if no way concerned in this hnbbuh, the Portuguese 
remained (pdot, neither mustering on the de(‘k nor answering the fire of the 
enemy, who became emboldened to approach luarcr. Pcssoa now ordered 
five guns to he discharg(id, every one of which telling with treniendous 
effect upon the junks, immediately put the wdiole fleet to the right-about, 
and sent it scudding pell-mell towanls tlie shore. A courier was inumer 
diately despatched to i^urunga, where the court then was, to announce 
the defeat of the king of Arima, and the escape of Pcssoa, which so enraged 
the emperor that he issued an order to massacre every Portuguese in the 
country, including tlie missionaries and the bishops. How far this decree 
was executed docs not appear, but it w^as based on false intelligence ; as, 
though the king of Arima had undouhleilly been repulsed, tlie Portuguese 
ship, tlirough lack of wind, still romaiiied within the reach of vengeance. 

Pear perhaps makes as many lierocs as courage. Knowing that be 
would have, in case of failure, to rip open his own bowels, the king of 
Arima judged it more agreeable to practise on those of Fessoa and bis 
comrades. A slight breeze having sprung up, which seemed to promise 
them a chance of escape, they had hoisted all sail, and endeavoured to put 
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out to soa^ but 'wore^soon becalmed »^n, a»d tlii« timo, as ill-luck would 
h^e it, in a narrow strait, where in various ways the enemy would have 
the advantage over them. Hie reader who happens to be familiar with 
the wars of the Macedonians and Romans will remember, the strange 
.apparatus of floating and moving towers made use of in those days for 
the destruction of human kind. Ihc king of Arima, without being a 
student of ancient tactics, hit nevertheless upon a device practised fre- 
quently by antiquity. Uniting two strong boats by a platform, ha erected on 
it a lofty wooden tower, protected on all sides by the skins of animals freshly 
slain, and furnished at the top with battlements, from behind which his 
troo]« could keep up a porpetnal lire against tlie Portuguese. This he 
pushed t,)Wf.rds Pess<m’s ship, now- immovable, as wc have said, in a narrow 
^channel. The slaughter was prodigious, yet Pessoa and bis remaining crew 
continued to fight gallantly, till they discoverod the sttsrn of their ship to 
be on fire ; then ordering the powder-magazine to be exjiloded, and taking 
a cnicifix in his hand, ho leaped into the sea, inviting all liis followers to 
do the same. The galleon, which was laden with enormous riches, soon 
afterwards went down, to the extreme disgust of the Japanese, wlio how 
shot without mercy all who Tvere endeavouring to eflect their escape by 
swimnuiig, till every man liad bc«-n destroyed. 

After this it would be reasonable to expect that all intercourse between 
the Portuguese and the people of Japan would have, been at an end. Put 
conimcrowl nations do not easily- reliiiqiilbh any great source of gain. ’’Ihe 
merchants and Jesuits at Macao, uniting with those still remaining in the 
islands— for tljc edict of extermination had never of course been carried 
out — easily pacified tlio court of Surunga. The IVirtiigucse indeed pre- 
tend that the cuho-saina himself, greatly regretting w’hat lie liad done, 
despatched a missive to the Jesuits, entreating them to deprecate the anger 
of Portugal. But this seems to la; one of the myths invented by the good 
fathers on behalf of their own rcjuUfition, which suffered very greatly in 
Japan as well as in China. The. tiaUh appears to he, that the Portuguese 
humbly souglit and obtained ]H'nnission to proeef\l with the Japanese 
trade as if nothing had happened. 

But when the seeds of mutual hatred and distrust have been sown 
between two nations, it is extremely diflicuk, if not impossible, to prevent 
their growing and bearing fruit Al! real confidence had now been 
destroyed. Kacli party felt itself as if stained wntli the blood of the 
other, and the spirit of revenge, though outwardly di&claimed, operated 
only the more powerfully within. Opportunities of retaliation W'cre 
diligently sought, though from the connnoiicoinent it ought to have been 
very clear in what way the struggle must terminate. The Portuguese, 
themgh they had largely inttTicarried with the natives, were not suflSciently 
numerous or pow'erfiil in the country to hope for decisive victory in the 
open field, and therefore, it cannot be doubted, betook themselves, in con- 
junction with the nat ivo Christianf^, to the way of plots and conspiracies, 
dangerous in all countries, but doubly so in those in which religious 
differences inspire politii-al antagonists with the. zeal and persevottuace 
of martyrs. 

Such was the situation of the I^ortugucso when, at the invitation <^f 
Williani Adams, the Dutch Tw.ado their appearance in Japan. That their 
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aclvcBt was aceompaniod by intriguing and mctonoss, as atoned by tbe 
Catholic bistoriansj we arc cot prepiwcd to deny, as especwilly the whole 
of their subsequent career in Japan has been marked by the same vices. 
"VVe cannot feel greatly surprised, therefore, tliat their coming should not 
have satisfied Adams, who addressed a second letter to the Kn^h 
merchants in tlio East, entreating them to repair to Japan, and ptomitog 
them a favourable reception by the emperor. 

It liappcned,,ia the year 1G08, that an Englishman named John Sarift 
resided as the chief* of our factory at Biintam. Whether or not Adams’s 
first letter fell into liis hands we have xiow no means of ascertaining ; but 
on his return, during the following year, to England, he induced several 
British merchants to send out a ship to Japan, and byway of authoriisaticm, 
obtained letters from James I. to the emperor. We can now scarcely com- 
prehend the slowness of navigators in tlioso days ; but Saris did not reach 
the Archipelago till 1012, wlien ho got possessioji of Adams's second letter, 
and determined on proceeding directly to Firando. Kangasaki, the capabili- 
ties of which as a port had been discovered by the genius of the Tortuguese, 
seems to have been then given up euthely to tin: trade with that nation, 
which, in spite of its countless crimes of ambition, displayed everywhdW 
in tlie East the most extraordinary aptitude fur trade, enterprise, and 
civilis^ition. When the English arrived at the heels of the Dutch in Japan, 
ir would have been impossible for tbe ni< si fur-seeing individual to predict 
v/hat would be the fortunes of the two nations in that and tlic neighbouring 
parts of Asia. Our countrymen were well received ; Saris paid a visit tu 
the emperor’s court; a fiictory was csiaMMicd at Firando, of which Captain 
Itichard Cocks became the principal director, while tlie second place only, 
ajmarenlly with a small salary, was given to William Adams. 

It may soora at first sight rather diflicnll to c(vmprehcnd how a man 
wlm had bov'ii promoted to high honour among the nobles of the country 
could consent to aeccpl so humble a position. But when we consider the 
great object he had in view -namely, that of ciroetiiig Ids escape, and 
returning to liis wife and children at Gillingham— we at once discover a< 
key to his proceedings. lie evidently Imped to get so mixed up with the 
directors and concerns of the factory that he would by degrees be lost sight 
of by the court, which might likew ise accustom itself to do without him, 
and in the end contrive to get on board some English vcsxsel, and make his 
w'ay honH. This cherished project of his life Adams was xiever able to 
accomplish. Once lie appeared, poor fellow, to be on the eve of complete 
success, for having been sent in command of a large ship to Siam, the 
probability presented itself of escaping fruin the crew. But they having 
received orders to bring him back alive or dead, and believing that if they 
suffered him to elude their vigilance they might have to pay the penalty 
with their heads, or rather with their bowels, watched his movements far 
too closely to render it practicable for him to effect his purpose. In Japan, 
therefore, ho lived, and in Japan lie died, a sort of humble Ulyssea, longing 
perpetually to behold the smoke ascending from liis own hearth. The 
slight memorials we have left us of him interest us much in liis fate, and 
it is greactly to be regretted that the idea did not occur to him of how 
interesting it would be to the world to obtain a complete account of hie 
captivity. 


II 
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:Captain Saiis reached Firando, whither he sailed direct from the 
Mdluccasy he sent a messenger to apprise Adams of Ins arrival, and to 
OBtreat him to repair to that port for the purpose of affording him his 
assistance in the an*angements he desired tp make. He was meanwlnle 
received with great distinction by the principal chiefs of the place, on 
' whom the writers of those times bestowed the jiaino of kings. One of 
these, somewhat advanced in life, had four wives, wdiom lie brought along 
with him on board the English ship, where they appeared unveiled without 
the least reluctance. The complexion of theses women was greatly wanting 
in colour, which led Saris to believe tliat this was the case generally among 
the Jajwnese. But Dr Ainslio, who a(‘(*oin]>anied the expedition sent out 
2CX) y(iar^ after by Sir Stamford HafHes, was led to adopt the contrary 
conclusion, since he observed that the Japanese women have generally 
a complexion more blooming than that of Europeans. His testimony, 
however, is not supjtorted by iliat of other travellers, who, upon tlie whole, 
agree with Saris in his idea of female attractions among tlie .Japanese. 

Adams, as might have ])cen expected, "was not slow in accepting the 
invitation of Captain Saris, but hastened with all speed to Firando, whei*c 
we must imagine the satisfaction with which these adventurous navigators 
met each other. To shew his respect for Adams’s countrymen the king of 
Firando lent them one of his own ships, in wliich they proceeded, to 
8urunga, where, immediately obtaining an aud'icnee of the enbo-sama, they 
secured for the trade of (ireat Britain all the advantages that could be 
desired. J\irmission was granted to crt'ct a factory at Firando, and, in the 
warmth of his friondshlii, the emperor granted to all Englishnum the fullest 
permission possible to trade with all ports of his doininioits. These 
privileges he set fortli in letter.^ addressed to .James 1., the originals of 
which we have not been able to discover. 

Wbilc and Adams were still at court, a Spanisli enniain named 
Sebastian arrived, ostcnsiJdy for the purpose of defending ibe act of survey ing 
the coast of Quanto, as it is stated, w'ithout tlie permi.'ssion of the emperor. 
His proceedings led to no result. The star of Spain w'as obviously setting 
in that j>art of the world, and simple Jea%cevcn to take away the Spaniards 
who remained hi .Japan, and remove them to New Spain, was refused, wliile 
he hud the mortification lo behold the Kngli'^li succeed in all their demands, 
Q'here is no good reason to doubt that the credit of our countrymen was at 
that time so great in .lapan that the Duich were ftdgn to pass for K^lisluncn 
in order to succeed in their designs. T\'hat wc regard ns lur more curious is 
the fact, that the .Japanese used then to amuse themselves by tlic perform- 
ance of comedies, in which tbe various foreigners who visited their counti-y 
were exhibited as engaged 'ii contests with each other; and it is probable that 
some Shakspearo of Surunga, v ithout perhaps being ar(|uaintod with ‘ Jjove's 
Labour Lost,’ invented a second Don Armado, liufUited and ovcTcome by a 
sturdy John Bull, to tbe great amusement of the fashionable audiences of 
tbe capital. The Jesuits are unwilling to lend credeni’e to tJiese circum- 
stances ; blit aa there was gaiety in Japan in those days, we can disco vex 
no improbability whatever in the matter. 

These reverend lathers display extreme ingenuity in the account they 
have transmitted to us of \Yilliam Adams, whose influence with tlie 
emperor they are constrained to admit, though they are careful to 
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insinuate that when a man aims only at misohief he sel<lom encoiurtew 
great difficulties, especially among kings. As was extremely natural, 
Adams used all the credit he possessed in favour of his own eomitr 3 miBn. 
Having been consulted by the cubo-sama as to whether it was permitted 
in Europe for strangers to sound the harbours of foreign countries, he 
replied that there it was always regarded as an act of hostility, and that in 
all likelihood the Spaniards had formed some designs upon Japan, which 
led them to study the best means of entering the country. He further 
added, that the Portuguese and Spaniards being united under one prince, it 
was necessary to hold them both equally in suspicion. He then enlarged on 
tlie ambition of Spain, which led it to exttuid its dominions in all parts, and 
spoke of its missionaries as so many spies and emissaries sent forth to 
debauch the people from tlm allegiance of their native princes. For this 
reason, he said, the king of England, the princes of CJennany, the kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, and the nipnblic of Holland, had expelled the religions 
orders from their dominions, being persuaded that peace and tranquillity 
would be impossible so long as these, stin’crs-up of (liscord were tolerated. 
This speech of Adams harmonised so well with the confession of the 
Spanish navigator, wliudiwc have already quoted, that it produced a power- 
ful eifeel on .the mind of the emperor, who discovered in it the principles 
of fi sound policy. 

At the same time, however, it suggested the suspicion, that as all 
Europeans were substantially of the same religion, the same reasons existed 
for clearing liis empire of them all. Tliis idea he imparted to Adams, who 
replied ; ‘ It is true we are at bottom of the same religion as the Spaniards ; 
but while have preserved our faith in its purity, they have corrupted 
theirs on so many points that they can now scarcely be said to agree with 
ire at all. I'Je.sidos, wo lu'ver convert our religion into a pretext for 
invading the dominions of priiu‘e8 who difTcr from ns in matters of belief.’ 
He added much more to the same purpose, and 8UC(;eeded ultimately in 
persuading the emperor to adopt those maxims of policy which were 
most favourable to the interests of his countrymen. 

Should our government determine to send out a ciunmeroial mission to 
Yedo, it will of courfae be necessary to recall to the recjollection of the 
Japanese court the instrument.s by which in former agc.s the cubo-sama 
awarded privileges to the English. It maybe useful also to familiarise the 
mind of the country with these, documents, especially as nothing to the con- 
trary was ever issued. Our forefathers were not expelled from Japan, but 
only tlirougli their own negligence suffered our intercourse with that country 
to die away. Of this the authorities at Nungasaki reminded Sir Edward 
Belcher in 1845, and there is therefore good reason to believe that, with h 
people singularly attached to die maxims of their ancestors, the exhibition 
of the primitive articles of arrangement would be j)roductive of much 
advantage. The reply of the cm]»cror to the letter sent by James 1. ran 
as follows : — 

*To THE King of (tKEAtBiut-iin. — Your majesty’s kind letter, brought 
me by your sc’*tant Captain John Saris — who is the first 1 have known to 
arrive in any part of my dominions — I heartily embrace, being not a little 
glad to hear of your great wisdom and power, as having three rich and 
mighty kingdoms under your powerful commands. I acknowledge your 
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great l)ou»ity in sending me so -undeserved a present of many 
rw tilings, such as neither my land affordoth nor have I ever before seen ; 
vrhkh T receive not as from a stranger, but as from your majesty, whom I 
esteem as myself, desiring continuance of friendship with your highness, 
and that it may stand with your good liking to send your subjects to any 
part or parts of my dominions, wlierc they shall be most heartSy -welcome, 
applauding much their worthiness in the admmible knowledge of navigation, 
they having with much facility discovered a country so remote, being no 
whk deterred by the extent of so mighty a gulf, or greatness of such 
infinite clouds tind storms, from prosecuting honourable enterprises of 
discoveries and merchandising, wherein they shall find me to further them 
according to their desires. I return unto your majesty a small token of my 
affection, desiring you to accept thereof as from him who much tcjoicetli in 
your friendship. And whereas your majesty’s subjects have desired 
certain privileges for trade and settling of a factory in my dominions, I 
liave not only granted wliat they demanded, but have confirmed the same 
imto them under my broad seal for better establishing thereof. 

‘ Prom my castle in Surnngn., the fourth of the ninth month, in the 
eighteenth year of our day, according to our computation. Kesting your 
majesty’s friend, the highest commander of the kingdom of Japan. 

[ Svhscrihcd ) Min>:a I^Iouttano Yei Yk Tkas.* 

To this Icttcj* let ii.s add the instrument conceding to the English the 
lirivilege of trading with Japan. It nins thus: — 

‘ IViviloges granted by the Emperor of Japan to the Eight Worshipful 
Bir Thomas Smith and others, the honourable and worshipful adventurers 
to the East Indies: — 

^ We give free leave to the .subjects of the King of Groat 

Britain — ^namely, Bir Thomas Smith, governor, and Company of the E?iAt 
Indian merciiant.-^ and advcntiircr.s — for over wih'ly to come unto any of our 
ports of our empire of dupan with their shij)s and mcroban discs vHhout 
any hinderance to them or their goods; and to reside, buy, sell, and barter 
according to their u'wn manner with all n.'itions, to (‘ontiuue there so long 
as they tliink tit, and to depart at their leisure. 

— Wc grant unto them freedom of custom for all such merchandises 
as they have now brought, or liereaftcr shall bring into our kingdoms, or 
shall from hence transport unto any for* ign port ; and do authorise those 
ships which sluilJ hereafter arrive, from England to proceed to free sale of 
their commodities without further coming or sending up to our courts 
^Item — That if any of their ships shall oe in danger of being wrecked, it 
is our pleasure that our subjects not only assist them, but that such j)art of 
ship or goods as sliall ])e saved shall be returned to their captain or Cape- 
merchants, or their assigns ; ic»d that they shall or may build one house or 
more themselves in any part of our empire wliere they shall think fittest ; 
and tliat at their departui'o they shall have liberty to make sale thereof at 
their pleasure. 

‘ — If any of the English merchants or others shall depart this life 

within our dominions, the goods of the deceased shall Vemnin at the 
disposal of the Cape-merchniit ; and that all offences committed I)y them 
ahall be punished by the said Cape-merchant according to his discretion, 
and that our laws shall take ho hold of their persons or goods. 



* charge and command that ye^ oiir subjects, trading ’with them 
for any of their commodities, do pay them fw the same ‘acoordihg to 
agreement without delay, or return of their wares again. 

^ Item — For such commodities .as they have now brought, or , here- 
after bring, fit and proper for our nso and service, our will is, that no 
arrest be made thereof, but that the price be agreed with the Cape- 
merchant as they sell to others, and present payment made upon the 
delivery of the goods. 

*Itm — ^If in the discovery of other countries for trade, on return of 
their ships, they shall want umn or victuals, our will is that ye, our 
subjects, sell them for their money as their need shall require. 

* XosiZy—That without any other passport they shall and may set out 
uj)on the discovery of Yedz:o, or any other port in or qjbout oiu* empire, 

‘ From ottr castle in Ruruiiga. tlie first day of the ninlli month, in the 
eighteenth of our reign, according to our computation. »Sealed with our 
broad seal. 

(Under vmtten) Mus’na Mouttano Yei Ye Yeas.^ 

Onr facloiy at Firando had scaix'cly been cslaljlislicd ton years when 
wo withdrew from the field, leaving our rivals in full possussion of it ; hUt 
a now system was akeady on the eve of being introduced, for fhtj Portu- 
guese bad so strongly excited tbe jealousy of the goverament, that the 
genu of the idea of th<i complete exdusiou of Kuropeans that followed 
seems even then to have ])een introduced into tbe Japanese mind. Pro- 
bably, therefore, what we rclinquislujd voluntarily wc might havu^jj^een 
deprived of, at least for a time, by circMmstances, had wc endeavoured to 
mamtain (mr position. Few social phenomena I'ocorded in Iho history of 
llie 'world aiu more uorthy to engross tijo attention of the philosoj^her 
than those exhibited duritig thu next twenty years by society in Japan. 
A religion which iiad taken root, and numbered more than a million among 
its supporters, was extinguished by the civil powor. Its professors were 
extenninated or forced back into paganism. All proper intercourse with 
the rest of the world was abaiuloned by u large empire ; for the admission 
of a fixed number of foreigners, who consent for gain to live in close 
imprisonment on an artificial island, or in an entirely isolated quartet of a 
provincial city, can scarcely deserve to be called l)y such a name. 

It by no means enters into tbe plan of tbe present Paijcr to describe 
these c,vcnts in detail— j)art]y l>eeause it would bn impossible to compress 
such an account within limits so naiTOw, and partly because they are in 
many cases of a nature not t6 be described. Cruelty more ingenious 
was never exercised ; ferocity more ruthless was never exhibited. Hun- 
dreds of thousands, whose minds and constitutions would not cnnblc them 
to endure the pangs of martyrdom, apostatised at once; others yielded to the 
force of protracted torments ; while many hundreds, perhaps thousands, set 
all forms of Hufiering at defiance, and perished courageously in the opinions 
(hoy had embraced. The course adopted by tlie Jesuits in these troubles 
was very extraordinary: rather than deny their faith they exposed them- 
selves to tbe most fearful i)crsocution, and lay in cold and damp duUgeons 
till they were, nothing but a fraiiK'work of bones covered with hard skins. 
Yet in many instances, when an opportunity for escape seemed to present 
itself, they stuck at no number or amount of falsehoods, when the question 
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W)!i, yiietlier they did or did not beioisg to the monatttic orders. With a 
atiriMi^ casuistry scarcely intelligible' to us, they shew a nice distinction 
denying thoir religion and denying their orders. To do the latter, 
they regarded as venuil or even praiseworthy ; to do the former, as the most 
detestable apostasy. But that they were sincere notwithstanding in their 
general purpose, is proved by the readiness with which they hazarded or 
even laid down tlieii* lives to gain the great end they had in view. The 
Japanese government put the monks to death till it grew almost weary of 
slaughter, imprisoned, pursued, and hunted them down till its resolution 
nearly gave way; but wl\eu there was a chance that toleration would 
spring up out of the very horrors of intolerance itself, the Christians, both 
European and native, seeing no hope of improvement in their condition, 
resolved to try the chances of war ; rushed to arms, and intrenched tliem- 
sclves in the strong castle of Simabara. With the alacrity and fury of 
persecution the government immediately scut a strong force to operate 
against the insurgents ; ljut not being skilled in the art of assailing strong 
places, tliey were corapclhul to solicit aid of the Dutch, who, little suspect- 
ing what would be their ultimate reward, afforded it cheerfully. Expecting 
no mercy, the besieged Christians displayed the most inflexible courage ; 
and it was not until their wjills had been battered down by the Dutch 
artillery, and the streets of Simahara ran ankh^-deep with blood, that they 
at length yielded, or rather surounibed to irresistible force. The scones of 
massacre that ensued it would mily sicken our readers to relate. It is 
suffittent to observe in one word, that Christianity was extinguished in 
the^lood of its followei-vs; that the Buddhists and Pintoists remain in 
possession of the mind of the Jaj)ancse; and tliat it has thcncefurw^ird 
been found impracticable for a niis.sionary of any kind to introduce himself 
into the Japanese empire. 

The Dutf'h calculated that for the services they had rendered the govern- 
ment at Simabara, .su':h commercial advaiitage.s would be granted them 
a$ would reconcile th(! pro<*, ceding to their consciences. lOxperiencc soon 
proved how grossly they had deceived theraselvc.s. V/iiiJo they remained 
comparatively free and flourishing at Firando, the J^ortaguesclittle by little 
lost all their power and iidiuciu.c, until at le.ngtii they wore shut up on the 
small ai’tificial island of D^ziina, in the havl)(»jr of Nangasaki, where they 
were ridiculed and itibiiltcd by the Dutcli. ^Nothing, liowever, is more 
certain than there is a Nemesis in human affairs which brings about the 
punishment of tho.se who triumph over others in adversity. The Fortu- 
guese having been completely cxpciled 1 1 iC'^ empire., tlm Dutch were ordered 
to evacuate the new factories and all the other building.s they had erected 
at Firando, to take posscssiou of the prison formerly appropriated to 
the Portuguese. Keluctantlyaiid witli deep humiliation those ruthless and 
unprin(;iple<l traders repaired to their new abode, where, exposed to the 
unmeasured contempt of the natives, and to the upbraidings of their own 
con.scienccs, theiy have remained upwards of 200 years without having 
ma<le the slightest advance lowai'ds emancipation. 

After the lapse of Imlf a century, the English, in the reign of Charles IL, 
began to think of recovering the position we had lost in Japan. Ships, 
therefore, were, sent out for the purpose of re-opening friendly relations ; but 
owing to the matrimonial connection.s of the king, the attempt proved com- 
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pletely abortive, Tliis fact should be kept carefully m mind: it was npt 
AS Englislimeu we were refused the privilege of trading' with Japan, but 
as the 8Ul)jects of a king who had married a Popish princess, and that, 
too, from among the worst enemies of Japan — ^the Portuguese. There 
was now no Adams at court to counteract the macliinatious of the Dutch) 
who, dreading the effects of our interference with their petty trade^ and 
imagining, perhaps, that wc might consent to replace them in the prison of 
Dc^lina, actively propagated all sorts of calumnies against us. Their dis* 
honourable policy was successful: the envoy of Charles II. was dismissed 
with little show of courtesy, and no strenuous effort can be sfiid to have 
been made to renew intercourse from tliat day to the present. Shortly 
afterwards, our acquisition of an empire on the Indian continent so 
thoroughly satisfied our ambition as well as our thirst of gain that we niay 
be said to have forgotten altogether the existence of Japan. Ucsides, the 
pjast India Company — whose efforts have generally been regulated by 
capricious maxims — would not permit private adventurers to direct the 
tide of enterprise towards tlic China seas. With a luinow and sordid 
jealousy, it interfered to jiaralyso all their attempts, and for many ages met 
witli invariable sncccss. Thus in the kingdom of SiaTn, wdiere, in Ihft 
seventeenth century, independent merchants had contrived to (‘realc a trade 
wliich had promised to become important, the East India Company 
employed an agent to blast their prospts ts and i>rocure their expulsion 
from the country, ^’his it did also wifliout making any attempt to erect 
a C/ommercial edifice on the ruins of that which it had destroyed, (intent 
with accmrqjlishing mischief and jmndysing the energies of others, it 
operated as a complete bar to the extension of llritish coimiicrco in the 
further Jvast. 

Much the samo remarks will ajiply to the. rest of Europe, which from time 
to time obtained dim glimpses of the elapaiicsc group, witliout, however, 
doing anything towards profiting by its knowledge, llakliiyt and >*urchas 
Imd published accounts, brief and iii{ueur;de, of the curiosities of the 
grou]); Maffei had iik^'wiso done something towards directing public atten- 
tion to it; and tlie historian of Captain Saris's voyage contributed his 
share towards cidightcningtho publu mind; but the principal contribution 
towards a general knowledge of tlapan was supplied by Engelbert Kannpfer 
ill his ‘ Aincenitatos Exoticaf — an elaborate history of the country. This 
latter work, though quaint, and abounding in ju-oofs of prejudice and 
credulity, is still perhap.s the most complete we. jjossess. Its author, a 
jihysicifin and a naturalist, liad been a groat traveller before ho found 
himself in Japan, wliich ho searched with carucstness, perseverance, and 
suc(^ess. A jirotractcd residence at Nangasaki, and two visits to Vedo, 
afforded him a considerable insight into the manners of tlie people, while 
it enabled him to speak from ocular ol^sorvalion of the productions and 
api)caran(‘.u8 of ^scveral provinces of the empire. 

While our knowledge increased, liowcver, our apathy n])peared to 
increase along with it. In Ohina we oeciipitid a jmsition little less 
degrading than that of the Dutcli in Japan, If not in a state of absolute 
captivity, we were the next thing to it; but as a largo amount of gain 
accrued to us from this humiliation, w^o endured it with stoical iiidiffcrenoe, 
and should still, in all likeliliood, have persevered in that contemptible 
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)|>oBcy» jhwl not tlte Chinose, encoiira^d, by our puBillammity, pushed tlioir 
inaoleiice and arrogance to lengths intdorahle even to us. At the s^irae 
dine we were in India giving proofe of the most indomitable courage, 
BjOcotnpaiiied by insatiable ambition. Tlirone after throne fell before us — 
dynasties were swept away— whole races of men disappeared from the 
scene, either exterminated in battle or lost by merging in the neighbour- 
ing populations. Nothing appeared too gi'eat for us to attempt, nothing 
too arduous for us to achieve. Yet a few miles further eastward we, the 
conquerors of the Mogul empire, the haughty masters of India from the 
Himalaya Mountains to the sea, cringed submissively to a sensual, sordid, 
pig-tailed, oblique-visioned race, themselves slaves to a liandful of Tartars, 
who ha 1 is’iued at no remote period from the same country with the Moguls. 

Moral phenomena like these, though susceptible no doubt of explanation, 
are still perplexing both to the historian and the. philosopher, (hir 
neglect of Japan belongs to the same category. After the death of Captain 
€ook, the ships wludi had once been under the command of tlmt great 
navigator passed dowm the, eastern coast of Japan. Captain Cohic-t, in 
1791, sailed along tlie opposite coast of the group, which was visited by 
Captain IJronghton in 179f>, and by the ship Fredcrh from Calcutta in 
'1803, but without the slightest perci'ptiblc result, commercial or political. 

In 1808 an incident (»ccLirrcd whicli threatened to engage us in hostilities 
with tTapan. Tlic Phtvtou frigate, nnder the coinniand of Captain Pelcw, 
entered tlie harbour of Naugasaki in quest of fresh winter and provisions. 
Tliis at least was tlie ostensible reason; Imt the whole transaction lies 
involved in so much mystery that it seems scarcely jiossiblc to throw anj 
siitisfactory light uj)on it. The Dutch, always our rivals, had then, by 
their alliance with France, become our most deadly enemies, aud ihrough 
their long - estaldished influence were enableil to prejudice the natives 
against u.^. On the other hand, an unparalJcled career of naval vict orie.s lias 
probably rendered oiir ofl'<cers soinewdiat overbearing. In vvhalever way we 
account for it, a serious misunderstanding took iJact! between the Hritish 
commander and the governor of Naiigasaki, tb(‘ former requiring a supply 
of provisions tor his ship, the lattei porein])to'‘lJy refu.sing it. As might 
have been expected, the I»(»rdian-knot wai; cut by the laudiu" of a number 
of English s(‘nn)en, who seized l)y force on tlie (‘attic and on wliatever 
other suppli(i,s they' required, and coiiv^'ycd them rm board, after which the 
PhmUm sailed a^vay, leaving the Japanese in c\tr(’me asrtinishment at 
their audacity. But tin.* aft’air did not temiinate thvTC, For reasons w'hich 
have been ditferently stated, Ibc court of Yodo inflii'tcd condign punishment 
on the goveriinr of Kangasaki, who, according to some accounts, was speared 
to d(jath, tiiongli the prfdiability is lluit, in conformity with the custom of 
the country, lie ripped ojico his own bowels. At present the Japanese 
authorities seek to give a courteous interpretation to this tragedy, affirming 
that the governor \va‘< punished for his inhospitable behaviom* towards the 
English. It would not, liowever, be too Jesuitical to infer from the W'holc 
circumstan(;es of the f^ase, that chastisement was inflicted oirliim for not 
having cut off Captain Telew and the force under his command, instead of 
submitting, as he had done, without oflering the slightest resistance to 
what the eubo * sama could not look upon othervrise than as a deadly 
affront- 
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Tbxee years later, our Indian government seemed to have placed itself 
in a position to demand .admittance into Japan; for in the year 1811 we 
took forcible possession of Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, and all the Dutch 
possessions in tlie East. Sir Stamford Raffles, whose active and intelligent 
mind then gave the true direction to our policy in that part of the world, 
in tlie year 1813 caused two ships to be fitted out for Nangasaki, with the 
design of succeeding to the Dutch trade as part of our political inheritance. 
Had the means at his disposal been equal to the greatness of his views, no 
doubt can be entertained that Japan would have been then once for all 
thrown open to the intcrcourac of the civilised world. But the plans of 
our government were timid, tlieir ideas contracted, and all their maatims 
impressed with the character of incurable mediocrity. The flimsy rhetoric 
afterwards made use of in parliament to intimidate the nation from asserting 
its rights in China was then cnqdo} od to ward off a collision with Japan. 
Instead of commanding, wo petitioned, and (mcounterod the merited iate of all 
such negotiators : we were craftily recciv<id ; our merchandise was purchased, 
but on terms which offered but little encouragement to repeat the attempt. 
With the niodesty which belongs to distinguished abilities, Sir Stamford 
Raffles persuaded himself thiit the eoniparativoly slight success of the 
enterprise was to be attributed to the ill assortment of the cargo, whereas 
it in truth traced its origin to the intrigue's of Doeffs, cliief of the 
Dutch factory in Dezima. Some sligju efforts vsoem to have been made 
towards unkemielling this gentleman and his colJcagues, in wliich wo ought 
to have made a point of succeeding at all hazards. But with characteristic 
phlegm atjd pertinacity he muinlaiucd his ground, rendered our renewed 
attempts aliortive in the following year, and was then suffered to rctnain 
quietly in possessi(m of the ground until the peace of 1815 rfc"^tored to the 
Dutch their possessions and nndcservcid supremacy in the China seas. 

Too little ailention is paid by the public to the histoi’y of those trans- 
actions to enable it to appreciate the proceedings of our statesmen of that 
period, whose ignorance and indiffenuK'e alone prevented our retaining 
possession of .lava with a fair participation in th(5 trade of the Molucca^. 
I’lie treaties with Holland, (concluded in 1817 and 1824, Cc«n only be looked 
upon as momunents of the im-ajwity of those who negotiated tliem on the 
part of England. Nothing is laid d«^wi) witli (’learncss or ))recision; the 
loosest possible phraseology is made use of; and stipulations and arrange- 
ments arc efitered into which, if interpreted iiterally and fully acted up to, 
would not only deprive us of our acquisitions in the Indian Archipelago, 
but likewise of Australia and New Zealand; for it is there stated that 
Great Britain for ever relinquished her claim to all islands lying south of 
Singapore — a portentous relinquishment! By the phrase, however, nothing 
was in reality signified but that, having agreed to restore to the Dutch 
their possessions in Sumatra, wo would forbear makijig settlements on the 
little chain of ishits extending south from Siug<Mj)or(i along its eastem coast. 
fStill the Dutch from that day to the present have persisted in hiterpreling 
the language of the. treaty after their own fashion; or, in oilier words, have 
maintained that we have by tliat convention exclnded omrsclves from 
taking possession of any island, port, or province lying south of the latitude 
of Singapore. 

There is seldom uiuch gratitude in political communities, cspecmlly 
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wbifiifi umitaatcd by the spirit of oomtnerci^ rivalry; otherwise we might 
ypty fairly iiiive reckoned on being received tlitoughout the whole extent 
of Nethfjrknds- India not only on the footing of the most favoured 
nation, hut with privileges and advantages peculiar to ourselves. No 
doubt our dlploniatists were at tliat period wanting in commanding 
abilities ; but taking into account the position of Great liritam, with her 
riches and her niai’itime power, it is inipossible to doubt that we might at 
the Congress of Vienna liave appropriated to ourselves nearly as much as 
pleased of the eastern possessions of Holland. With a generosity 
whielji may almost Ixi confounded with recklessness, we restored every tiling; 
not reserving to ourselves the slightest advantages in repayment of the 
improvements wc had made and the sacrifices wc were then making. Tlie 
Dutch api>eared, howcjvor, to be toucjhcd with a spark of enthusiasm. 
Slaving been raised from the deptlis of political degradation and weakness 
to a situation more enviable than had ever belonged to them, they seemed 
eager to heap upon us by spontaneous concessions every possible mark 
and token of their gratitude for our self-denial. 

'Flie subsequent history of the. relations of the two countries in the 
Kast affords a painful illustration of how little ndiauec is to be placed on 
the feelings or syinjiatliies of trading conununiticB, Beginnin^f from tlio 
moment of their restoration, the Dutch unceasingly exerted themselves to 
tlirust us altogether out of the Jiidian Archipelago, wdiich our unreflecting 
diplomatists had laid prostrate at their feet. It is consequently no wonder 
that in their niisorable monopoly of flapan they would not willing]}’’ 
permit the least possible intcjrferenee on our jau’t. On the contrary, nothing 
can be more evident Hum that (heir unalterable policy has been lo 
exasperate the jealousy of tiie Japanese against us, in orde.r that no opeuiug 
might be made for the re-t‘&tablishiueiit of those friendly relations which 
oucc subsisted between us and the .lapaiieso. 

A few years ago, the writer of the present Paper having besiowcd some 
c#Dsideration on the subj^'cl, coiiccfived it miglit be possible, by exciting 
the interest of the public in the question, to prevail en govennnent to sejid 
out a mission to Yedo for the purpose of re-opej»:ng c(«umorcial redations 
with Japan. He commenced the agitation of the subject in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle;' the ‘Times’ and other influential journals daily and weekly 
lent their active co operation, and tlie whole of those islands w’orp soon 
penetrated by the persuasion that the eourse of pvdicy skctcheilSi out by the 
‘Moniiug (.’hronielo’ was perfectly practical)! c. Several French jountals 
now entered the held, and witli an Imiiourable fn^cdom from national 
jealousy, assistt'd in stimulaliiig the British governniem to act as the grand 
pioneer in breaking through the dam of ignorance and prejudice which 
excluded the wltoh; civilised w’orld from intercourse with Japan. They 
at the same tinu* displayed an enlarged acquaintanc’C with the history, 
rnamiers, and customs of the Jajjanesc, and marslialled all the arguments 
of a liberal pliilo«o})hy to extort from the Nethorlands government a 
voluntary acquiesccin e in the demands of Great Britain and France. 

But the course jiursued by Tlolland on that occasion exhibited the most 
complete consistency with her former career. The leading journals in the 
interest of government, instead of respotiding in a liberal spirit to the calls 
made upon them by the press of France and England, indulged in outbreaks 
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of vilfulence nnd invoctire &uob as coitld only bo inspired by a deep consoiom* 
ness of injustice. Journalism is seldom remarkable for its patience in any 
country. Being assailed without reason, the English p^-pei's repHod with 
a iofly contempt and derision, reminding the Nctherlauders that they 
enjoyed their monopoly by sufferance, and that a single move on the part 
of the British government would suffice to dissipate it to the winds. They 
asserted, anti illustrated by facts, the inability of Holland to protect her 
own flag from insult in the (yhina seas; and maintained that but for the 
presence of the ICnglisli squadron, it was doubtful whether the annual 
ship from Batavi^ would ever be able to reach Nangasaki in safety. 

At this stage of the discussion the (Icrman journals lent their assistance, 
maintaining we believe without ex(“eption the positions laid down by those 
of England. Then came the journals of the United States, particularly of 
New York; after which, as might of course have been foreseen, our countr)’^* 
men in the East Indies, Ceylon, Singa])ore, i-anton, and Hong'lvong, threw 
themselves into the arena; in some cases bringing forward arguments, in 
others adducing facts, to demonstrate the just iee and expediency of subduing 
the olaiuracy of the .Tapanese by the display, or, if necessary, even by the 
ap]dioation of ovorwludiiiing force. ^ 

That tlm British government was not led by all this excitement to take 
the necessary steps for satisfying the ])iiblic nn’nd is not to be attributed 
exclusively to its apatliy. Several funer cnus(‘s united to arrest its 
activity; among wliicli were the almost sinuiltaneous efforts of Franco and 
the United States to aecomplish the task which w'e seemed iuclincd to 
relinquish to thcTu. The Americans, under C’ommodore Biddle, and the 
French, under Bear-Admiral (hTil, made au exijeriment on the court of 
Yedo, init for ri^asons which w^p shall pi'esently explain they botli eucoinitered 
a repulse. This double defeat imfortunatcly took place just at tlic moment 
when England was medilating the sending out of a w'pll-organised mission. 
Not to wound the Busceptibility of our friends and allies, the design was 
dropped for tlie moment; and as the pressure from without ceased nearly 
at the same time, the plan has never since been resumed. 

One of the clmract eristics of Asiatic governments is an exaggerated idea 
of their own importance, w’hicli colours and modifies tln^judicy they pursue, 
and often leads them to sacrifice their ])cnnAneut interests to tlm gratifica- 
tion of a momentary pride. This w^cakness, Avhieh 'vve must admit while we 
lament it, is^tiot to be lost sight of by foreign states in tludr dealings with 
those governments. Not being able to infuse our theories and ideas into 
them, we bhould resolve, as often as we have a ])oint to gain, to accommo- 
date oumdves to their notions; at least where this can be done without, any 
sacrifice of real dignity or honour. Now in negotiations wfith tiie Japanese 
it is certain that we may gratify their wishes williout any loss (»f self respect. 
All required of us is the expenditure of a certain sum of money in pomp 
and magnificence, that we may dazzle their imaginations, and afford them 
a reasonable pretext for laying aside the maxims t)f their forefatherB out of 
deference to us. To make concessions to a w<*ak. negligent, or contemptuotis 
government, they would regard as an act of dishonour; but they will 
yield to a little gentle violemai, or rather to a judicious display of force, 
calculated to suggest the idea that we might constrain them if wc would. 
Civilised governments might perhaps construe this into an ini^ult ; but it i« 
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othej^ke with barhamhg, especially when they long to be ^eliveired ftom 
|;he meonvcnienceB of an imnaemorial practice, and are prepared to reckon 
,fi^ohg their best friends the authors of their emancipation. 

The citizens of the United States — with ideas of simplicity entirely 
Buitable to tlioir form of govenimcnt, and congenial indeed to freedom in all 
life modifications — ^proceeded to .Tapan as they would have gone from on© 
state of the Union to another, without the sliglitost affectation, of display. 
Admiral Cecil, though not then representing a republic, followed pretty 
much tlic ^ame policy. Regarding these proceedings from the platform of 
their own idiosyncrasies, the Japanese imagined themselves to Ix^, slighted; 
and ffiTrl} , though with as much show oi* politeness as they could com- 
mand, refused the concesRioris demanded of them by the strangers. A 
civilised government, familiar with the grandeur and resources of the gx’eat 
American republic and 11 u? French monarchy, would Lave laid compara- 
tively little stress on tlie size of tlie sliips in wjiicli the negotiators were 
conveyed : yet wc do not find, even in tlie most refined communities, any- 
thing like a iihilosophical indifforenco to the rank, character, and appoint- 
ments of ambassadors. On the contrary, these tilings are allowed to have 
great weight ; mid if such b(‘> the case among nations that pique themselves 
in bestowing more ermsidcration upon realities than appearances, can wo 
wonder that a people still bjirbarons, and rendered doubly prejudiced by 
its isolation from human intercourse, should suffer itself to be influenced by 
the pomps and vanities of diplomacy? 

If it be supposed that when the Ja]»anese govemment determined to 
exclude all Europeans from its dominions it wus able completely to accom- 
plish this purpose, no notion cmi be more ciToncous — the accidents- of the 
ocean, stoiins, calms, currents, want of fresh water or provisions, and even 
the passions and capricte of navigators, w'ouhl suffice to defeat such a 
project. Aticordingly, it has constantly happened tliat the imercourse so 
fiercely prohibited is still carried on ; tfuit foreign ships do put into Japaiieso 
port.s ; that straugevR from Europe and America do actually land from time 
to time on the coast, procure i (dVcnUmcnts and mcrc^iandise. by exchanging 
presents with the natives, and that the inhabitants of the secluded empire 
arc able to funiish irrefragable proois that the) desire nothing so earnestly 
as to bo restored to their rights as inemlx'rR of the great human family. 
The visits of the Aincrioan siiips Morrison and UlmmahMi^ and of the 
English frigate Samurainj^ under Captain llclchcr in 184.0, brought out into 
strong relief the synipatiiy of the natives with the rest of mankind. 

In the case of the last-incutioncd ship, it may perhaps be said that its 
commander sliglilly mi sunder 'iiood the foldings and intentions of the autho- 
rities ; that they may have been less friendly than they appeared; and that 
the slightest attempt to transgress tlie limits established by ^plomatie 
etiquette would have ]>roducod a. conflict between the Samarang md the 
forces assembled at I^angasaki. From the details of his own narrative we 
tliiuk it extremely probable that Sir Edward Belcher drew many inferences 
not at all authorised by facts; that he interpreted too literally expressions of 
mere politeness and civility ; tlvat he persuaded himself to believe what ho 
wished to be true ; and that, had he remained, as he was invited, fourteca 
days, the answer brought from court might liave been as unfavourable as 
that vouchsafed to Commodore Biddle and Admiral Cecil. 
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But thijii proves nothing, because Captain Belch^ pi^eeded imautho* 
rised to Japan, and was of course therefore not the bearer of any letters 
or presents from the British government. It must have been clear to 
people much less acute than the Japanese that his was a mere chance visity 
and that any civilities they might shew him must be set down to their 
innate sense of hospitality, or to their respect for the British nation in 
general. Nevertholess they permitted him to enter the roads of Nan- 
gasaki, and would imt have objected to his casting anchor in their harbour, 
itself; sudbred him to laud and niakc observations by night, and winked at 
his sounding the harbour ; for that the persons employed on this service 
eluded their vigilance is not to be credited. Without interpreting too 
strictly the language of compliment, we may believe that the great o&oera 
of government in Japan, who boldly attributed their owii feelings to the 
emperor, do really regret that the English should have ever iutermptedi 
their intercourse with that country, and tliat they would heartily rejoice tO 
see au end put to a state of things which emmot by any possibility be eithot 
agreeable or profitable to them. 

Other ciiTumstanccs bad long agp rendered it unquestionable that the 
Japanese people earnestly desire the renewal of their ijitcreourse witifc 
Jiuiopeans. Many ships engaged in the South-Sea tmde, by accident or 
otherwise touching at Japan, have genemlly met with a hearty welcome. 
According to tiie. old-c.stablishcil laws « the empire, trade with strangers 
b prohibited : whatever they need must* be furnished them gratis, and they 
arc to be desired at their departure not to return. But the ofiicers intrusted 
with the execution of these laws, not at all comprehending the utility of 
tlicm, but Vsthcr believing tlioiii to be extremely pernicious, are little dis- 
posed to act in conformity with their spirit. Commerce is an indestruc- 
tible want of humanity. It is a law of our nature that wo should deliglit 
in buying and selling, in exchanging the commodities wo possess, and of 
which we have a surplus, for those in the powssossion of others, and in culti- 
vating friendly relations with strangers and foreigners, who approach us 
witli the olive-branch iu their hands. 

I'hc mandarins on the coast, therefore, with an ingenuity which does 
them great credit, generally instruct their visitors iu the course proper to 
be pursued, compromising tbemsclves as little as possible. Captain Jones 
is strictly cautioned against coming back, and it is also intimated that the 
Marianne of Hull or Sunderhind must no more be seen iu those parts ; but 
if Captain J ones should think proper to transform himself into Captain 
Morgan, and if the Marianne, should present herself as the Good Kndeor 
vowj how is any mandarin to be able to pierce through these disguises and 
confusion of names ? By a little management the same captain and the 
same ship might return annually for ten or twenty years without any 
infraction of the laws, or any danger of bowcl-rippiiig to tlie authoritiee, 
No exact record is indeed kept of these irregular transactions, but in various 
ways we discover that they take place. Besides, when at wide intervals 
foreign ships put into the harbour of Nangasaki, nothing can repress tiae 
disposition on the part of the people to make kuowm their desire, for inter- 
course with tint strangers; they crowd in iunumerablc boats about the 
adventurous interlopers ; and though chased and driven back by what we 
may denominate the imperial coast-guard, they incessaatly return, till aB 
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or hope of effecting tlieir purpose is removed by the dfiparture of 
the vessels. 

- Occasionally, in other parts of the empii’o, the mandarins under court- 
influence affect a dread of punishment ■which they evidently do not feei 
Europeans, therefore, who have any object to accomplish by transgressing 
the ancient laws of tlie empire, are beginning to treat their fears as ground- 
less ; and there can scarcely be a doubt that the unavoidable accidents of 
commerce will of theuiselves force the Japanese to abandon their inhospit- 
able system, liimjboldt is of opinion tltat this will only take place when 
the Isthmus of Panama shall have been cut through. Unquestionably, 
as this 'viJl bring us 0000 or 70n() miles nearer to Jaj)an, the dilhcul- 
ties of preserving its isolation will he greatly multiplied ; but it will be a 
mere ■wanton sacrifice of cominorcial advantages to abandon the entcrin’is© 
to the fortuitous course of events, I'olicy slionld take the matter out of 
tlic hands of accident. T’liat the Japanese are brave wo admit, and that 
their government might, cxliibit soni(‘ little obstinacy w^e allow to be pro- 
bable; but if Great Hritain were to signify in an intelligible manner its 
wish for the renewal of our ancient intercourse, the court of Yedo would 
give way. 

Some may perhaps infer, from the circumstances attending one of the 
very last visits of a British ship to any part of the gi'oup, that hostile 
feelings arc still cluu'ishcd toivards lOuropcans. Our readers shall themselves 
judge. In the year 18411 the comniaiKhu- in-chief in the China seas ordered 
Command^T Mathisoii, in the Mariner^ to visit the coast of Japan, lie 
accordingly proceeded aTul iiiidmred off the town of Oragawa, twenty -fi've 
miles from the capital of tlic empire, and three miles farther than any otlier 
vessel of a Joreign nation had been allowi'd to proceed. The Manner 
sounded all the way across and along the shores. ‘ The Japanese inter- 
preter on lt(.ard having informed the authorities of the object of my visit, 
1 sent ray card, writtc.u in Chinese, ashore to the governor, requesting him 
to receive my \isit; to whicli h(‘ replied, that out of courtesy to me, and 
curiosity to himself, lie would have l^eeii delighted t'» have paid me a visit, 
and also entertain me ashori*, but tli.it it -was contrary to the laws of the 
country for any foreigner to land, and lliat he, the goyernor, would loso 
his life if he permitted me to proceed any farther u]) the bay. When 
about eight miles froin Cajie Misaki, which forms the south-west end of 
the liay, tou boats, manned with twenty armed men and live mandarins in 
each, came alongside. J allow'cd the iiiamlarins to come on board, when 
they presented mo a pjqier' written in Frencli and Dutch, directing me not 
to anchor or crui.so about the bay. Finding, Itowevcr, I was detemined 
to proceeil, they odbri'd, wdion within two miles of tlie anchorage, to tow 
me up, which 1 accordingly a'Teptcd. Several boats were stationed around 
US during the night, forts w'cre lighted up, and several hundred boats were 
collected along tlie shore, all fully manned and armed. In relnrn I had 
my guns loaded, and riiq nested their boats to keep at a respectful distance 
during the night. Othosan, the interpreter, was in great dread, saying 
that in case we landed the Japanese would murder us all, and as for him- 
self, he would he reserved for a lingering death by torture. Oragawa 
appears to be the key of the capital, and contains 20,000 inluibitants. 
All the junks going and retunung to Yedo must pass the custom-house 
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}i^: and vnth a inodmto force the Tyholo trade of the capital might 
be stopped* With an armed steamer the passage up ta Tedo might be 
surveyed; and t was informed that a slxip could approach within five miles 
of the city. Between the capital and the port an excellent road exists: 
The mandarins here appear to be of an inferior class, treated us civilly, 
and were anxious to gain any information from us, but would give none m 
return. They took sketches of different parts of the ship, sent us some 
water, vegetables, and eggs, and then were continually iutiuiring when I 
intended to depart. Mr Halloran, the master, having made a survey of tho 
anchorage, I weighed and proceeded to Seniodi Bay, of which an accurate 
survey was made. I landed at this place, but the mandarins immediately 
followed, entreating me to return on board. They siipplieil us with plenty 
of fwh, and sent hfty boats to t(»w us out. Tlie governor of the province , 
came on board at this jjlacc; he. lives at a town called Aliomaki, thirtceji 
miles off, and was evidently a man of high rank from the respect shewn 
him by Ids suite. The Dutch interpreter from Oragawa likewise came on 
board with two inaudarhis to watch our proceedings. 1'hey were, however, 
doubtless acting as spies on each other.’ 

It results, we think, from all that has been said, that it wonhl be extremely 
practicable, by the application of a little gentle violeiu'c, to witlidraw the 
flapanese from their isolation, and restore to commerce the advantages it 
might derive from free intercourse with thein. On the morality of the 
(juestlou we have no doubts whatever. “ Itinerant agitatorp, who substitute 
a sicskly scutimeiitality for logic — not because they themselves possess 
sentiment, Imt because they lind it pabtablc to their audiences — may 
affect to cast upon our views the charge of Machiavelism. But the 
nature of justi<'c is not to be altered l)y declamation. It is always possible 
to go back to the original principles of society, and to prove ]>y invincible 
arguments, whatever dealers hi romance may advance to the contrary, that 
no community has a right to segregate itself from the ref-t of mankind, to 
avoid intercourse with them, to deny them the advantages to be derived 
from the use of the surplus commodities produced by their country, and 
lluis to initiate a process wliicli, if carried out rigorously by the entire 
fpccies, would reduce the whole world to a den of wild boasts. For what 
i« lawful for one country is lawful for all countries, for all provinces, for 
all individuals. And let the anti -social principle be applied uni vorsally, 
would it not, we ask, be a total subversion of the laws of nature which 
ordain the free intercourse of man with man, and of nation with nation? 

To comprehend the full force of this reasoning wc must perhaps bring 
it home to ourselves. Let u.s, then, iinagine the existence in England of 
a district adapted to the rearing of bees, and that all the re.st of the 
country was unsuitod to them, so that they could not live in it. The 
favoured district would abound in wax and honey in such plenty that the 
inhabitants could not profitably make use of their whole stock. Let us, 
however, suppose the existence of some law acting like a wall of circutn- 
vallation round the district, prcveiiting the people carrying forth their 
wax and honey, and exchanging them for wheat, for beef and mutton,’ for 
calico and woollen cloths, hats, boots, and other necessaries to be found 
in the surrounding districts. Let us imagine fortlier, that th^, inhabitants 
of the neighbouring counties and parishes stood in groat need of honey 
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wax, wliieh they could not possibly obtain from any othar part of the 
world. Would they not feel and exclaim against the injustice and folly of 
the regulation preventing intercourso between tlie interdicted distriet and 
the rest of the country? And would 'they not forthwith, on the strength 
of this conviction, insist on the abrogation of the law? They would say, 
and with good reason, nature intended, when the owners of the wax and 
honey had used what was required for their own purposes, that they should 
accommodate their neighbours with the surplus ; first, because it would 
otherwise be wasted and lost to the world ; and, second, that in order, by 
promoting: intercourso, men should learn to feel their relationship to each 
other, end become more considerate, tolerant, and humane. This was 
evidcnt'iy the design of nature in bestowing on every country commodities' 
peculiar to itself, that tlie l)uinan race, being but one family, might perceive 
that they stand in want of each other, and be thus by degrees united in a 
vast fraternal union. 

If, consequently, there be a i>eople who, through suUouncss or caprice, 
resolve to isolate thoinsolves, and thus defeat the beneficent intentions of 
nature, it is perfectly lawful for the rest of mankind to compel them to 
abandon their misantliroincal design. No nation has a viglit to stand apart, 
since by so doing it would be commencing that process, the completion of 
which w'oiiM })c t])G ah.solute dcstriiclion of human society. Wo altogether 
disregard the sophistry of those writers or speakers who seek to direct the 
prejudices of the coinmuiiity against our doctriiio. Wo lake up our stand 
on the denial principles of right and justice, not to be overthrown by the 
arbitrary tlioories or cfipricions practices of diplomacy. The W'orld has 
been long enough the skuo of roiiliuo. Tt is now at length time to adopt 
some better rule of proceeding, mid perhaps the wisest of all courses would 
be to render our opinions mid actions conformable to the original lawf of 
our natme. It is very possibh*, no doubt, for fluent speakers, surrounded 
by unreflecting audiences, to elicit. a]>plauso by a superficial show of 
liiunanity. In all agCtt mid countries rh(‘toric has ca su(*h arenas been 
more than a match for truth. Ihit when tlic aid of nhection is called in, 
wlien we examine, and ponder, and meditate --in other words, when we 
educate oursehes, and opjioso solid jnstr«K'fion to voluble ignorance — ^wo 
arc for(!cd back by the way w e came, and constrained to content ourselves 
with simple truth and unsophisticated nature. 

But admitting, it may be said, tliat the states enjoying the benefits of 
civilisation have a right to emp]c*y force, if necessary, to extort from the 
Japanese govommeiit the right to trade with its subjects, are the resources 
of the empire such as to justify this course of policy on the grounds of 
expedience ? From various causes we arc kept very much in the dark 
on several questions connect- d with the internal condition of Japan. No 
oensus was probably ever taken, so that w^o are ignorant of the exact' 
amount of its population, which, llOwe^'er, has been roughly estimated at 
about 40,000,000. It may be more, or it may be less ; but it is impossible 
to possess the slightest acquaintance with the country without being 
persuaded that it is .considerable. Supposing, .therefore, the whole group 
freely thrown open to commerce, it is difficult to exaggerate the advantages 
which must -necessarily accrue to the industry of Europe. China possesses 
a long cpa^t-lino and many ports, but the great mass of its population is 
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thro^ back inknd, imd may easily be ciit off, by custom-house regulations, 
from a free intercourse with foreigners ; but Japan consists of a number of 
islands, and is indented and intersected on all sides by innumerable bays, 
creeks, inlets, roadsteads, ports, harbours, and channels, which would 
enable trade to touch almost everywhere the heart of the population. 
Another circumstance highly favourable to our views is the enterprising 
character of the people, which would, at once load them, if set free by their 
government, to avail themselves to the full of the advantages of intercourse 
with Europeans. 

Nor are the products of the islands few or insignificant.. In the great 
island of Niphon there are mines of gold which were once thought to be no 
less productive than those of CiJiforniu. During the existence of the 
Portuguese trade immense quantities of this precious uKjtal were exported 
annually to Marao, which, as we Iiavc already said, was erected as if by 
magic witli resources drami entirely from Japan. Afterwards tlie working 
of the gold mines was slopped by imperial ordinance, from the fear, aa 
some believe, that the supply would be olJierwise speedily exhausted, 
though many are of opinion tliat llio reason of the dticrec is to be sought 
for in the apprcliension that, If some nuiasure wore iu>t pul to the search 
after the ore, the relative value of gold and silver would be destroyed, 
which, according to the theories and fashioTi at Yedo, might prove a serious 
misfortune to the human rMoe. ^ 

Silver mines arc said likewise to he plentiful, though it is for its copper 
that Japan is now chiefly celebrated aincmg the Netherlanders. This 
metal is said to h() of so rare a fineness and heaiity, that it may be used in 
the most delicate watch-work, and in varioas ways in whiclx no other 
co]»pnr in the world would he of tlic least service. Pearls of a red colour 
are found on tlie const ; the rice eulti^Hted in the marsh -lands is the most 
oxcelleni in Asia; and there are extensive ('oal fields, which, when steam- 
navigation shall be introduced, v^ill be eonsidered invaluable. Silk of 
extraordinary ])eanty is manufactured in several provinces; while the tea 
is in many respects superior to the best imported from China. The 
quantity of this lust article at present grown is very considerable, because it 
is in general use among the people. Put supposing the trade vith Europe 
to he open, the amount would probably be increased tenfold. 

On a mountain near Mcaco a particular sort of tea is cultivated, for the 
exclusive use, it is said, of the impeidal court. The aca^ounts transmitted to lis 
of this branch of Japanese industry are no doubt distorted and e.itravagant ; 
but making due allowance for the exaggeration of travellers, arid for the 
prejudices or fancies of those who supplied them with information, enough 
of what is really extraordinary will remain. The trees, it is Said, are- 
planted at a due distance from each other, and form long avenues, stretch- 
ing up to the summit of the mountain, and then again leading on the other 
side down to its base. From the whole area the turf has been pared away : 
no plant, not even a blade of grass, is pennitted to grow ; and the entire 
space is kept bo carefully swept, that not a fallen leaf remains many hours 
on the ground. When in spring the time for gathering the young tea 
had aiTived, persons with .gloves on their hands and respirators on their 
mouths are employed in picking, so that the delicacy of the princes and 
grandees may not be offended by the supposition that vulgar persons have 
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even l)reath©d on this costly article of luxury. Several dj^ecitueus of 
Japanese tea— though not, it is to be presumed, of the imperial kind 
“WeTe a few years ago brought to England, and sold at the India itouse, 
wliere, probably on account of their rarity, they fetched three guineas a 
pound- This is the To-kay of the tea-table ; and its cui)s, which cheer but 
not inebriate, would scarcely make less inroads on a man’s fortune than 
lOsterhar.y’s vintage- 

But the gi'eat consideration is not wliat we .could obtain from Japan, but 
what in the way of ni<’rchandise we might supply to it. In fonner times it 
received from Europeans damask, satin, velvet, and clotli of gold, pepper, 
broadcloth, and ivory. The Chinese brought whole jimks laden with 
sugar ^ and among the other imports were Brazil-wood, tin, Bantam pepper, 
cast-iron, gunpowder, soccatrine aloes, fowling-pieces, calico and chintzes, 
Clnncse silks, benzoin, and silks from Cochin- C’hina. In order to interest 
the Hudson Bay Company in throwing open the trade of Japan, we may 
observe that nearly throughout the empire, but especially in the nortliem 
and more mount ainous jirovinces, gi*eat quantities of fur are worn, lied 
felt is imported from China ; and it can scarcely be doubted that the more 
expensive sorts of caqicts would meet there with a ready sale, togetiier 
with all sorts of rich stuffs and muslins of bright pat terns. 

Wo have already related briefly the steps by >vliich the Dutch came to 
be oontlned on the island of Deziina, in the harbour of Nangasaki. Their 
trade, which at first brought them in Large, profits, is now reduced to a small 
compass, and is canded on in one ship despatched annually from Batavia, 
in the island of dava. As might naturally be expected, the Dutch, despised 
for their meamiess and avarice, which make them submit to the most degrad- 
ing conditions, are regarded with extreme contempt by the Japanese, who 
heap upon them all kinds of affronts and insults, well knowing that for gain 
they will cheerfully submit to them all. When, after a voyage of about five 
or six weeks, the eager idolaters of mammon approach their destination, they 
immediately obtain a foretaste of what they are afterwards to endure : a boat 
is sent out with orders for them to cast anchor on pain of being treated as 
enemies, and to demand such cxplamitions as ihe authorities may deem 
requisite. AVhilo they are waiting permission to jiroceed to their prison, 
the oinploymeut in jwhich they are GiKgag*'*d proves them to he in the 
dominions of victorious heathenism. Tliey put their religion, together with 
all possible insignia of it — such as Bibles, prayer-books, jiictures or prints 
representing sacred subjects — in a chest, and make up their minds willingly 
enough in most cases to conform to the laws of their new existence. To 
put it out of their power to be rebellious, the Jajianese at the same time 
take possession of their guns, ammunition, and arms of all kinds, and convey 
them, together with tlie reli^ lous chest, ashore, wlicrc they are kept during 
their stay. 

Now commences a struggle between the cunning of the Dutch and the 
watchfulness of the natives. But a superior police-officer i« stationed on 
Dezima, to superintend the landing of the cargo as well as the personal 
examination of the whole crew, which is conducted in the most offensive 
manner — partly to ascertain that there are no women disguised among fhem, 
ai^d partly to prevent smuggling, to which, it is well known, the isJandors 
are immoderately addicted. Some years ago the most ludicrous means 
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were i^soirted to for eluding the vigilance of the Nangasaki eustom-house 
officers. Taking advantage of their reputation for .physical development, 
and not caring hovr queer they looked provided they could cheat the 
emperor, all the ships’ crew, both officers and men, used to put on a suit of 
wadded clothes, which gave them the appearance of so many Sileni. When 
about to go on shore the wadding was taken out, and Its place supplied by 
such merchandise as they dovsired to smuggle into tho country ; after this 
the, wadding was again assumed, and worn till their departure, notwith- 
standing the sweltering heat and all tho inconveniences it occasioned them. 
Then, again, the wadding made way for contraband goods ; after which the 
heavy Neihcrlandors collapsed to their natural dimensions, and returned 
shrunken and slndvclled to llatavia. 

It is not to be imagined that this astute device really imposed upon the 
custom-house officers of Nangasaki, who doubtless winked at iho strange 
for a handsome consideration. At length, however, tho Dutchmen 
became too fat, and tlie stratagem exploded. Whether or not the trans- 
gressors of the law were punished or mulcted we forget, hut from that time 
to tho present the Mynheers have been coiisiraiiied to submit to a strict 
humiliating search, from wliicli the chief of llu^ factory is alone exempt* 
The islaml of Dezima, dn wliich the Dutch have vegctat(id for more than 
200 years, is in reality a s<»rt of pier or breakwater, (500 feet long by 240 
broad, built on the waves at a short dislaiu'e from the shore. Its whole 
huidaf^e is covered witli houses and warehouses, aud* it is ct>nnected with 
Nangasaki l^y a narrow causeway, terminating in a guar<l-house at the end. 
The commercial prisoners arc eleven in numbed- the t'hief of the factory, 
a wanihouse-inaster, a l)ook-keepor, a physician, five (derks^ and two ware- 
housemen. ICuropean servants they have nonn; but they arc attoiided 
during the day by .lapariesc domestics, wbo enter tlvi' island at sunrise anil 
quit it regularly at sunset. 

Ihit the Nethorhuidcrs arc not left entirely to their own devices during 
the hours of darkness. Japan abounds with courtezans, and of these any 
number would a})pear to receive permission from the government to reside 
with tho DutiJi in Dezima as servants. Without tlieir aid. as one of their 
writers pathetically expresses it, the unliappy captives would not b« aide 
to boil their tea-kettles or supjmrt confinemont during tlie dreary years 
they are condemned to pass at a (li.stance from tlieir homes. Iho children 
boni of these women, in conformity with the provisions of the Roman 
law, ]>eloiig to the country of their mothers, who are not suffered to bring 
them into the world in Dezima. When the interesting period approaches, 
they are hurried across the causeway into Nangasaki, in order tiiat the 
futui’e citizens of the empire may not inhale with their first breath the 
degrading servitude of tlieir lathers. When tlio women arc sulfieiently 
recovered to return, tliey arc nevertheless permitted to take their idiildren 
along with them ; so that the little semi -Dutchmen can almost fancy them- 
selves in Amsterdam. But when the period for education arrives, it is of no 
use for any of the captives of Dcz’una to have a heart, for, like it or dislike 
it, his children arc torn from him to be* trained, disciplined, instructed, or 
debauched, as it may seem fit to the authorities of Nangasaki. "What 
becomes of the daughters is not stated. In all likelihood they are permitted 
to belong to the class of thek mothers ; while the sons are provided for by 
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being placed at the fatliers’ expense in some low office nnder government* 
Much may no doubt bo said in defence of these Neiherknders, but there are 
in the world many persons who would rather dispense altogether with wives 
and children than submit to such infamous and insulting regulations. 

If to be born in Dezima bo a crime for a Japanese, to die there is no less 
BO. As soon as any woman or child, therefore, is seized with any complaint 
likely to prove mortal, she or he is hurried away to some place where, 
according to the language of the country, they may lawfully die. But even 
in Dezima death is sometimes extremely unceremonious, making as light 
of Japanese laws as of the passions and desires of Dutchmen. When tlxis' 
is the aise, tlio Buddhists of the empire have a contrivance for saving 
tlicir honour', which is to take the dead body over the causeway, and 
swear it is alive, which satisfies both the magistrates and the laws. 
Truth is a joke in Jaimi, especially where imperial edicts are concerned; 
jind therefore it is fearlessly affirmed tluit no Japanese ever died or was 
bom in Dezima. 

To complete tlic humiliations of the Dutch we must not omit to mention 
the ceremony said to have taken place annually, of trampling on a pietiure 
with the Virgin and Child which the Jai^aiiese w'ould have regarded as a 
denial of Christianity, while to the Dutch themselves it would probably 
appear to hjive been a harmless stratagem. Xot being ra[>ist8, they 
would not think it necessary to feel or to afleet any reverence for the 
Virgin even w^ith the infant Saviour on her lap. But many, if not all 
of the Dutch w'riters, deny that they wore ever called upon to insult 
in this manner the mntei symbols of Cbristianity, or at least of a very 
huge section of it; while the Jtoman Catholic autljors, especially tlic 
Jesuits, who have tre^atod t^f Japan, are almost unanimous in the assertion 
of tlxe fact, h'or various reasons we are iiK’lin(‘d to accept tho«i testimony, 
though ir enmiot be (loubted that they display on all occasions a dispiisitioii 
to disparage the Netherlaiidcrs. In the first jdaco, the coijfluet of the 
latter has generally hcen such as to give a strong colour 1o the })elief. 
They slick at no moans to i)rcjndi(ie th(5 heathenism of Japan against their 
Christian rivals — not only the Uomau Catholic H] laniards and I Portuguese, 
but likewise tL(' rrotesiant English; and ilnn in the rebellion of Simabara, 
which, say what t]}C*y w'ill, was an insurrection of tluj Christians against 
tlieir pagan oppressors, the Dutch lent their assistance in ‘extirpating the 
professors of thoir ovni creed under no other pretext whatsoever than that 
of procuring commercial advaiilages for their nation. 

And what now, after all, is the amount of their trade ? The value of 
the merchandise sln’ppod annually'^ from Java to »7apan docs not exceed 
£75,000 sterling; that is to say, less hy one-half than -what the Chinese 
are suffered to import. Tb ' legal (exports are almost exclusively confined 
to camphor and co])per, though the isliuids abound in inexhaustible materials 
for commerce, whicli the Japanese arc restrained by their ignorance from 
disposing of to strangers. 

Of the life led by Ukj (deven Dutchmen who conduct this miserable trade 
Yfd have already given some idea as far as relates to the island of Dezima. 
But as perpetual confinoment to the surface of that diminutive breakwater 
will really l)e too tedious even for them, they have solicited and obtained 
permission to make oocasional excursions in the vicinity of NangasakL 
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The way in which these rare relaxations are enjoyed is singularly charac- 
teristic and comic. Wlien the despised captives desire to take a walk, 
they forward an intimation of the fact to the authorities, who, after duo 
deliberation, consent to allow them this indulgence. It might, however, he 
thought derogatory to the imperial dignity if these foreign vagabonds 
were suil'ered to amuse themselves without restraint. Accordingly, it has 
been decreed that in their nmal rambles they are always to be accompanied . 
and watched by a host of natives, guards, interpreters, with a rabble of 
relatives and connections, whom the unlucky Dutchmen are condemned to 
entertain at their own expense; so that it becomes a more costly luxury 
to take a stroll than for us to enjoy' a steam- voyage to Constantinople. 

Still, as fresh air is a pleasant thing, and sinoo every scmldance of libort^y 
is dear to prisoners, the Mynheers of Dcziina cheerfully consent to be 
mulcted in order to enjoy a prospec.t of the country, to climb breezy 
hills, to recline in delicious valle^^s, to enter tea-honses and tea-gardens, 
and sip the fragrant beverage in the midst of a noisy multitude of uatives, 
all enjoying themselves after their own way. llosides, in Japan, as every- 
where else, ^ a great deal may be bouglit for fifty louis.’ Mammon makes an 
impresvslon on interpreters and guards; so that it is not absolutely impossible 
for a member of the Dczinia factory to taste o(H';aHionaIly a few inomenls 
of (leJightful solitude. 'J'lio ’siews from the mountains above Nangasaki 
are vast and varied — over .shores, bays, promontories .smiling with cultiva- 
tion or clothed wit] i woods; wdiile the blue sea, which everywhere indents 
the coast, is studded wdtli sails scmlding liitlicr and thither l)cfore the 
breeze. 

From an excursion amidst such scenery I he gentlemen of the factoiy 
return well pleaded lo their homes and t(‘mporary ■wives, and phlegmatically 
toil on iu the pursuit of gain, till ■Nvoarinoss or the accumulation of cash 
induces thoni once more to seek the soLacc of tlu* brc'athing fields. 

lOnough, W'e think, has been said to give our readers sonic idea of the 
reldions of Europe wdrh Japan, us well a.s to slicw the pmeficability of 
multiplying those relations to any extent wc please. 1'he Dutch, comentod 
witli their humiliating and degraded position, will im(iiic.silonably take no 
sle]) towards throwing open the commerce of the empire to the rest of the 
world. Exclusion and monopoly are among tlie chief elements of their 
exLstence; wherever tliey have obtained a footing, wliether in the East ur 
iu the West, their constant aim has been to shut out all others : they would 
rather enjoy the fewest and smallest advantages by themselves than the 
greatest in conjunction Avith their neighbours. Tlie truth of this they 
have demonstrated in Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and the Moluccas. On their 
co-operation, therefore, we can place no reliance, but on the contrary must 
expect from them the steadiest and most persevering hostility. 

Great Britain, however, is perfectly able to dispense Avith the aid of 
Holland, or of any otlicr community', and lias only to shew herself in a 
proper attitude on the shoriis of Japan to restore that empire to intercourse 
with the rest of the world. There is not the slightest probability tliat 
sucdi an undertaking would lead to war; but sliould that unfortunately 
prove the case, aa^c have in our power the means of bringing it to a speedy 
conclusion. The domestic trade of Japan is immense, and carried on 
chiefly by sea; so that with a few war-stcamers we could put a stop at once 
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to nil internal movement in the empire, uad thus compel the government to 
concede to civilisation its reasonable demands, 

That tliis plan will be denounced by the itinerant oratora and agitators 
we take for granted, because they find it impossible to enlarge their minds 
so as to take in considerations of general policy. But their censure is 
synonymous with praise, sinoe what they condemn all unsophisticated 
friends of liumanity will approve. For we once more repeat, that the 
]>opulation of Japan, whether consisting of 30,000,000 or 40,000,000, is, 
with tlie exception of a few pedantic officials, as deeply interested in doing 
away witli the present system of exclusion as the merchants and raanufacj- 
tnrers 0 / 11^ West can be. Fven should conquest follow commerce, which 
is by no means probable, their condition would thcrc])y only be improved, 
the poverty and distress of the hurablor classes in tlic empire being indescrib- 
able, through the interference of politics with labonr, while Urn middle 
classes would bo raised to a higher level than they have ever occupied, 
'rids remark, however, we only throAv out by the way. In all likelihood, 
intercourse with Europe and America would have no other effect than 
to stimulate incluslry and better the condition of the people, which, in the 
end, moreover, might lead to the improvement of tlieir social and political 
institutions : at all eventb, the advocates of education can scarcely deny 
that the natives of Japan would pr«)tit by the introduction of European 
knowledge among them; for though they cannot be regarded as mere 
savages, they have certainly not adv'aiiced beyond the period of barbarism, 
which often unites within itself all tlie evils and imperfections incident 
to human society. 
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AN OLD GOVERNESS'S TALE, 


rOUNDBD OM FACT. 


' "I know wliat we are, but wo know not wlmt we may bo,’ as my 

T T i^uaintly-cleviu* nleocjaud uamcchiJd, CJassia, would say. And truly 
who could have thought that I, a plai^i ’rovt'rness, shouM in ipy old age 
luivo become writer. Yet, for tlie life of mo, I cannot invent a plot — I 
nuibt write nothing i)Ut trutli. Here 1 paUKC, recollecting painfully that in 
my first sfntpiice I have sinncAl agiiiiibl truth liy entitling (’assia ‘ my 
niece and namoclilirl,’ wlicn, strictly speaking, she is neither the one nor 
the other. She is no blood -relation at all, and iny own name happens to 
bo Cassandra. I always disliked it heai*tily until T\Ir Sutherland called 

me But I forget that f must explain a little. — Mr Sutherland 

was— no, thank Heaven! — vV, a very good man; a friend of my late 
father, and of the same husiness --an Indian merchant. When in iny 
twenty fiflli year, my dear father died, and we were ruined — a quiet way 
of cx])ri‘SHiTig this, hnt in lime one leanm to speak so quietly of eveiy 
pang: Mr Sutherland was very kind to my mother and to me. I 
remember, as though it were yesterday, one day when he sat with us in 
our little parlour, and hearing my mother olilling me ‘ Cassie,’ said 
laughingly that 1 always put him in mind of a certain Iiidhm spice. 

‘ In fact,’ he added, looking affectionately at iny dear, gentle, little mother, 
and {ip]>rovingly~-yps, it was approvingly, at me — ‘ in fart, T think we 
three sitting thus, with myself in the centre, might be likened to myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia.’ One similitude was untrue ; for he was not bitter, but 
*• sweei as summer.’ However, from that time ho always called me Cassia. 

I rather like the name ; and latterly it was very kind of him to There, • 

I am forestalling my history again ! 

When 1 was twenty-five, as I said, I first Avent out as a governess. 
This plan Avas the result of many consultations between my mother and 
myself. A hard thing was my leaving lioine; hut T found 1 could 
thereby cam a larger and more regular salary, part of which being put 
by, would some tiuje enable me to altogether ivith my mother. 

Kuch were her plannings and hopes for the future. As for my OAvii 
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But it is idls to dwell upon things- so long past. God knew best, 
and it all conies to the sanio at the end of life. It was through Mr 
Sutherland that I got my first situaiion. lie wrote my mother a hurried 
letter, saying he had arranged for mo to enter a family, concerning whom 
he would explain before my departure. But , something hindered his 
coming ; it was a public meeting, I remember ; for though still a young 
man, ho was held in much honour among the city merchants, and knew 
the aifairs of India well from emiy residence there. Of course, having 
Ihese duties to fulfil, it was natural he shonld not recollect my departure ; 
so I start .'d without seeing iiitn, and without knowing more of my future 
abode il'rau its name, and that of my employer, It ivas a Yorkshire 
village, and the gentleman whose family 1 was going to was a Mr l-e Poor. 
My long journey was dreary — God knows how dreary 1 in youth one 
suffers so much ; and parting from my mother was any time a suffieicnl 
grief. In those days railways were not imlneroiis, and 1 had to journey a 
good way by ooacli. About eleven at night I ft)uud myself at my destina- 
tion. At the door a maid-servaut appeared ; no one else : it was scarcely to 
bo expected by ^ the governess.’ This was a new and sad ‘ coming home’ 
to me. I was shewn to my bedroom, hearing, as 1 passed the landing, 
muc h rustling of dresses and ‘sctuittling’ away of little feet. — (i ought to 
apologise for that odd expression, wliich, J think, I learned when J was 
quite a child, Q^fd used to go aiigling with my fatlier and Mr Sutherland. 
It means a scampering off in all directions, as a shoal of mhmows do ■when 
you tlu-ow a pebble among thera.)--l asked if tlie family were gone to bed, 
and was informed, ‘No;’ so I arranged iiiy dross and -went down stairs, 
unconscionsly reassured by the fact, tlmt the liousc was neither so large jjor 
so aristocratic as my very liberal salary had at first inclined me to c’xpc'c l. 

* Who shall 1 say, miss?’ asked the rather untidy servant, meeting me 
in the lobby, and staring with open eyes, a.s if ji stranger were f omc rtn*, 
sight. ‘ Miss Pryor,’ 1 said, thinking regretfully that I should be Inan'C- 
forth that, and not ‘ Cassia;’ and seeing the maid still stared, I addtMl with 
an effort : ‘ I am the new governess.’ So under thfti. double aimouneifiiient 
1 appearod at the parloui*-door. Tlie room ^mh rather dark : there were 
two candles ; but one luid been cxlingui^^lual, and was being hurriedly 
relighted as I entered. At first I saw notidng clearly; tlicu 1 perceived 
a little pale lady sitting at one end of the tj.blc, and two half-grown-up 
girls, dressed in ‘ golng*out-lo-tcyi’ costiune, seated primly togetlier on 
the sofa. There was a third ; but she vanished out of the door as 1 
entered it. 

‘ Miss Fryor, I believe ?’ said a timid voice — so timid that I could hardly 
believe that it was a lad}' addressing her governess. I glanced at her : 
slio was a little woman, with pale hair, and light eyes— frightened- looking 
neyes^ — that just rose, and foil in a minute. 1 said ‘ I was Miss Pryor, and 
concluded I addressed Mrs Lo Poor.’ She answered : ‘Yes, yes and held 
out hcpitatingly a thin, cold, bird-like hand, which [ look rather warmly than 
otherwise ; for I felt really sorry for her evident nervousness. It seemed so 
strange for anybody to be afraid of me. ‘ My daughters, Miss Pryor, ^ she 
then said in a louder tone, Wlsereupou the two girls rose, oourtesied, 
blushed — seemingly more from awkwardness than modesty — ^ond sat down 
again. I shook hands with both, trying to take the initiative, and make 
2 
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myself sociable and at borne — a difficult matter, my position ^Img much 
like that of a fly in an ice-house. 

^ These are my pupils then ? ’ said I cheerf ully. * Which is Miss 21i]lah ? ’ 
-^for I remembered Mr Sutherland had mentioned that name in bis Ictti^, 
and its peculiarity naturally struck me. 

The mother and daughters looked rather blankly at each other, and the 
former said : ^ Tliis is Miss Le Foer and Miss J\iatilda : Zillah is not in the 
room at present.’ 

‘ Oh, a third sister?’ I observed. 

‘ No, ma’am,’ ratber pertly answered Miss Le Peer ; ‘ Zill is not our sister 
at all, but only a sort of a ^tant relation of Pa’s, whom ho is very kind to 
and keeps at his exjvense, «hd who mends our stockings and brushes our 
hair of nights, and wliom wo are very kind to also.’ 

* Oh, indeed 1 ’ was all I said in reply to tins running stream of very 
provincially-spokon and unpunctuated English. T was rather puatalftd too; 
lor if my memory was correct— and I g(m orally remeanbered Mr Bather- 
hind's letters very clearly, probably because they were themselves so (dear 
— ho liiAd particularly mcTitioned my future pupil Zillah Le Poor, and up 
Miss J je Poor besides. I w^aited with sonic curiosity for the girl’s reappeiuf^ 
once; at last 1 ventured to say: should like to see Miss Zillah. 1 

imdorsiood’ — here 1 hesitated, but thought afterwards that plain speetdi 
was best — I understood from Mr Huthejrlnnd that she walJ io bo my pnpfl.,’ , 

" Of course, of course,’ liastily said the Lady, and I ffincbd she coloured ’ 
bliglitly. ‘ Caroline, Adch your cousin.’ 

Caroline sulkily went out, and shortly laduriiod followed by a girl older 
flian herself, though clad in childisli, br rather servant fasltion, with short 
petticoats, short sleeves, and a big lirown-holland pinafore. ^Zill wouldn’t 
stay to be dressed,’ explained Caroline in a loud whisper to her mother; 
at which Mrs Lc I’oer looked more iiervoua and uncomfortable than 
ever. Mccanwhile I obseiwed my pupil. 1 liad fanded the Zillah bo 
earcfully intrusted to my care by Mr Butberland to Ijc a grown young 
lady, who only wanted ‘ luushiTig.’ I even tliouglit she might be a beauty. 
IVith some surprise I found her a half-c<aste girl — ^with au olive com- 
plexion, full ifindoo lips, and eyes very black and bright. Bhe was 
untidily dressed ; which looked the worse, since she wae ahnost a woman ; 
though her dull, heavy face had the stupidity of an ultra-stupid child. I 
Scav^ all this ; for somehow — proliably because 1 Imd heard of her before — 

I examined the girl more than I did the two other Misses Lc Poer. 
Zillali herself stared at me much as if I had been a wild animal, and then 
put her linger in her mouth with a babyish air. * IIow do you do, my 
dear?’ said I desperately, feeling that all four pair of family-eyes were 
upon me. * 1 hope wc shall be good friends soon.’ And 1 put out my 
hand. At first the girl seemed not to understand that 1 meant to $hake« 
hands with her. Then she irresolutely i)oked out her brown fingers, 
having first taken the precaution to wipe them on her pinafore. 1 made 
another remark or two about my being her governess, and her studying 
with her cousins; at which she opened her large eyes with a dull amasEe, 
but I never heard the sound of her voice. ^ 

It must have liecn now near twelve o’clock. I thouglxt it odd the giidfi 
should be kept up so late ; and began at last to speculate whether I was to 
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see Mr Le Poer. My conjectures were soon set at rest by a loud pull at 
door-bell, which made Mrs Le Peer spring up from hor chair, and 
ZiUah vanish like lightning. The two others Sat cowed, with their hands 
before them; and I myself felt none of the bravest, So upon this 
frightened gi*oup tho master of the house walked in. 

‘ Hollo, Mrs, Le Poer I Cary ! Ziil, you fool I Confound it, whore’s the 
siil>per V’ (jf might have asked that too, being very hungry.) ‘ Wlmt the 
douoe are yon all about V * 

* My dear !’ whispered the wife beseechingly, as she met him at the dour, 
and 6een;ed pointing to me. 

Ccrtainl 5 I could not have believed that the voice just heard belonged to 
the gentleman who now entered. The (jentleman^ T repeat ; for I never saw 
one who more thoroughly looked the character. He was about iifty, very 
handsome, very well dressed — his whole mieti bespeaking ^liat stately, 
gracious courtliness which now, exc.ept in rare instancies, belongs to a i)ast 
age. Bowing, he examined me curiously, with a look that somehow or 
other made me untiomfortable. lie seemed viewing over my feminine 
attractions aa a horse-dealer does the points of a new bargain. But soon 
the interest of the look died away. 1 knew ho considtTod mo as all others 
did —a very plain and shy young woman, perhaps iady-like (1 believe I 
was that, for 1 heard of some, ouc sayiTig sol, but nothing more. ‘ I 
have the pleasure of meeting Miss Pryor V’ said he in an ultra- bljvnd 
tone, wliich after his first ('oarso manner would have positively stai-tlcd 
m' 4 , had I not always noticed that the two arc often combiiic<l in 
tho same individual. (I always distrust a luau wlm speaks in a ’‘Xny 
mild, measiiredi, w'omanish voice.) I mentioned tho name of las friend 
Mr Jf^ulbcrlatul. M)h, 1 recollect,’ said be stiffiy: ^ Mr Sutlioihind 

informed you tliat — that’ He evidently wished to find out exactly 

what 1 knew of himself and his family. Now, it being ahvays my 
habit to speak tho plain truth, 1 saw no reason why 1 oliould not gi’atity 
him; so I stated the simple facts of our friend’s letter to my moiher — 
that he had found for me a situation iii the fiiiiiily of a *\lr IjO Poer, 
and Imd particulaily eharged me wdth eom)»lctnig tljc education of Miss 
Ziilah JjC Poer. ‘<)h!’ said Mr Le Poor abruptly; ‘were those all 
your instnu’tiojis, my dear Aiiss PryorV' he added insinuatingly. I 
answered that I knew no more, having missed seeing Mr Sutherland 
before 1 came away. ‘ Then you con\c quite a stranger into my laraily V I 
hope you have received the hearty wclconio a stranger should receive, and 
I trust yon will soon cease to merit tliat name.’ Bo saying, ho graciously 
touched the tips of iny fingers, and iu mcllifiuous tones ordered supper, 
gently reproaching his wife for liaving delayed that meal. ‘ You know, 
my dear, it was needless t( wait for me ; and Miss Pryor must be needing 
t refrc8hro,cnt.’ 

Indeed X "was so, being 111 orally famislied. The meal was ordinary enough 
— mere bread/ butter, and choose,* but Mr Le I’oer did the honours with 
most gentlemanly courtesy. 1 thought, never did a poor governess moot 
with such attention. The girls did not sup with us : they had taken the 
earliest o})portnuity of disappearing; nor was the half-caste cousin again 
visible. We had soon done eating — ^that is, Mrs Le Poer and I ; for the 
gentleinau soemed so indillbrcnt to the very moderate attractions of his 
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that from thia fact, and ft-om a certain redness of his eyes, I could 
not help suspecting he had well supped before. Still, that did mxt prevent 
his asking for wine ; and having politely drank with me, he composed 
himself to have a little conddential talk while he finished the decaliter* 

‘ Miss I*ryor, do you correspond' with Mr Sutherland V’ 

The abruptness of his question startled me. I felt my cheeks tinging, 
as I answered most truthfully : * No.’ 

‘ ii^till you are a dear and valued friend of his, he tells me.* 

1 felt glad, so glad that I forgot to make the due answer about Mr^ 
Sutherland’s being ‘ very kind.* 

My host had probably gained the information he wanted, and became- 
communicative on his pan, ‘ I ought, my dear young lady, to explain, 
a few things concendng your pupils, which have been thus acciden- 
tally omitted by my friend Mr Sutherland, who could not better 
have acceded to my request than by sending a hidy like yourself to 
instruct my family.* Here he l»owcd and 1 bowed. We did a gi*eat 
deal in that way of dumb civility, as it saved him trouble and me words. 

‘ My daughters you have seen. Tliey are, I believe, tolerably welj- 
informed for such mere children.’ 1 wondered if I liad rightly judged 
them at tliirteen and fourteen. * My only trouble, Miss I’ryor, is 
eonceniing my niec^c.’ Here 1 looked surprised, not Kuapecting Zillah 
to be so near a relative. ‘ I call her niece through habit, and fbr the 
sake of her father, my poor deceased bndher,’ continued Mr Le I’oer, 
with a lengthened and martyr-like visage ; ^ but in truth she haa no real 
claim to la-long to my family. My brother — sad fellow always-*— Indian 
life not overscrupulous-— ties between natives and Piuropeans; in tket, 

my dear Miss I’ryor, Ziilah’s mother You understand V* Ignorant 

as I was, 1 did dhnly understand, cedoured deeply, and was silent. In 
the unpleasant pause which ensued 1 noticed that Mrs Le I’ocr had let 
her knitting fall, and sat gazing on her husband with a blank, horrified 
look, until he called her to orrh-r by an irnprcfesivo ‘ A little more wine>, 
iny dear?’ Her head sunk with an alarmed gesture, and her lord and 
master continuorl addressing me. * Of i^oursc this explanation is in strict 
confidentjo. llegard for my brother’s memory induces me to keep the secret, 
aivd to bring up this girl exactly as my owm — except,’ he added, recoIlecJting 
himself, ‘ with a slight, indeed a necessary diffenmee. Therefore you will 
educate them all alike ; at least so far as Ziilah’s small capacity allows. 
I believe* — and he smiled siircastieally — * her modicum of intellect is 
not greater tliau gojicrally belongs to her mother s race. She would 
make an excellent ayah, and that is all.’ 

^ Poor thing I’ 1 thought, not inclined to despise her oven after this 

information; how could I, when Now that fairly nonplussed me: 

what made the girl an object of interest to Mr Sutherland? and why did 
he mention her as Miss Zillali Le I’ocr when she could legally Ixave no 
right to the nfimo? I should, in my straight foi*ward way, liavc asked 
the question, but Mr Le Poer’s manner shewed that t^ished no more 
conversation. He hinted something about my fatigue, and the advisability 
of retiring; nay, even lighted my candle for mo, and dismissed his wife and 
myself with an air so pleasant and gracious, that I thought 1 li&d scarcely 
ever seen such a perfect gontlcinaiu 
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Mm Le Poor preceded me np etj^irs to my room, bade me good-night, 
a^ed timidly, but kindly, if all was to my liking, and if I would lake 
anything more— fieemed half-inclined to say something else, ami then, 
hearing her husband's voice, instantaneously disappeared. 

1 was at last alone. I sat thinking over this strange evening — ko strange, 
that it kept my thoughts from immediately flying whore I had supposed 
they were sure to fly. During my cogitations there came a knock to tlio 
door, and on my answering it, a voice spoke without, in a dull, sullen 
tone, and an accent slightly foreign and l)rokcn : ‘ Please, do you want 
to be called to-mon-ow, and will you have any hot water?’ 1 opened 
the door at .Ince to Zlllah. "Is it you, my dear? Come in and say good- 
night to me.* The girl entered with Llie ah- and manner of a servant, 
except for a certain desperate sullemiess. T took her liand, and thanked 
her for coming to see after my (jomforts. She looked thorougldy astonished ; 
but Still, as I went on talking, began to watch me with more interest. Once 
she even smiled, whuih threw a soft expression over her mouth. 1 cannot 
toll what i-cason 1 had — whetlicr from a mere impulse of kindness, with 
which my own state of desolation had someLlung to do, or whether 1 
compelled myself from a sense of duty to take all means of making a 
good first impression on the ghl’s feeliugs— but when I badti ZiUah good- 
night, 1 leaned forward and just touched her brown cheek with mine — 
l^nch fashion; for I could n<*t really /.ivs* anybody efcc])t f(/r love. I 
never saw a creature so utterly amazed! t^lu' might have never received 
that tokcji of affection shu50 hoi- ]>irth. She muttered a few uninteHigi!))e 
words — I fancy they were in llindobtanee — flung herself before me, Risteiu 
fashion, and my poor hand was kissed passionately, wcepingly, »b (lio 
beloved ladies* hands are In novels and romaiieos. — But mine w-as uevor 
kissed save by this poor child ! All ])a.ssc(l in a moment, and \ had hardly 
recovered my first surprise when Zillah was gone. 1 sat a TOtlc while, 
feeling as strange as if I had sud(le,n]y become the heroine of a fairy tide ; 
then caught a vision of my own known seb’, with my pale, tired I'aee. ;uid 
sad-coloured gown. It soon brought me back to the realities of iifi , and to 
the fact that 1 was now 200 miles a\vay from my morher and from — l^ondon. 

I had not been tluee weeks resulcnt in tlie JjC Poor ffnniiy, before I 
discovered that if out of the (kjmestic mysterie s into which I became gra- 
dually initiateil 1 could create any fairy tale, it would certainly be that of 
‘ Cinderella;’ but my poor Cinderella had all the troubles of her prototype 
without any of the graces either of mind or person. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that every victim of tyi-anny must of neccsMly be an angel. On 
most qualities of mind oppression lias exactly the opposite effect. It dulls 
the faculties, stuplfies the in-^tinctivo sense of right, and makes the most 
awful havoc among the natural affections. 1 was often forced to doubt 
whether Mr Le Peer was very far wrong when ho called Zillah by his 
favonrite name of the ‘ ugly little devil.’ There was something quite 
demoniac in her black eyes at times. She was lazy too — full of the 
languor of her native clime. Neither threats nor punishments could ruuse 
her into the slightest activity. The only person to whom she paid the 
least attention was Mrs I^e Poet, who. alone never ill-used her. Poor 
lady! she was too broken -spirit^ to ill-use anybody; but she never 
praised. 1 do not think Zillah liad heard tlic common civility, * I’kauk 
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you,’ until T came into the house ; since, when I uttered it, she . seemed 
scarcely to believe her ears. Wlien she tirst joined us in the school-room 
I found the girl was very ignorant. Her youngest cousin was far before 
her even in the commonest knowledge ; and, as in all cases of deadened 
intellect, it cost her incalculable trouble to Icam the simplest things. 1 
took iiifinite pains with her, ay, and felt in her a strong, interest too-^ten 
times stronger than in the other two ; yet for weeks she seemed scarcely to 
have advanced at all. To be sure it must be taken into account that 
she was rarely suffered to i*emain with me half the school-hours without 
being summoned to some menial duty or other ; and the one maid-servant 
bestowed on me many black looks, as being the cause why she herself 
had sometimes to do a morning’s household work alone. Often I puj^^ldd 
myself in seeing how strangely incompatible was ZiUah’s position with 
Mr Sutherland’s expressed desire concerning her. Sometimes I thought I 
would write and explain all to him; but I did not like. Nor did I toll my 
mother half the dfmtjrmcnta and odd things belonging to this family — 
considering that such reticence oven towards her nearest kindred is every 
governess’s duty. In all domestic oirolcs there must b/e a littlo Eleusiniji, 
the secrets of which chance observers should strictly keep. 

Mor<^ than oucc I determiued to take advantage of tJio very polite and 
sociable terms which Mr T.e Poor and inyself wore on, to speak to him 
on the subject, and argue that his boac’volcnec in adopting his brother’s 
unfortunate child might not suffer \iy being testified in a more complete 
and gracious form. Tint he was so little at Immc— and no wonder ; for the 
miserably dull, pecliuh‘d, and painfully -(‘conomical way in which they 
liv(ul could liavo little charms tor a man of fashion and talent, or at least 
the relies of such, which h(‘ evidently was. And so agreeable as he could 
be! His oemversation at meals — the only time I ever saw him — was 
a j>ositivc relief from Ihc dull blank, broketi only by the girls’ squabbles 
and their mother’s faint remonstrances and complaints. But whenever, 
by duit of great courage, I contrived tv} bring Zillah’s name on the 
tapis, ho .always so adroitly crept out of the subject, without pointedly 
clianging it, that afterwards I used to w'ondor how I had contrived to 
forget my jmrposc, and leave matters as they were. The next scheme I 
tried was one which, in many family /fars ajjd family hitteniesscs among 
wiiich ray calling has placed me, 1 have found to answer amazingly well. 
It is my maxim that ‘a wrong is seldom a one-sided wrong;* and when 
you cannot amend one party, the next best thing is to try the other. I 
always had a doctrine likewise, that it is only those who have the instinct 
and the sins of servitude who will hopelessly remain oppressed. I 
determined to try if there was anything in Zillah’a mind or disposition 
that could be awakened, so as to render her worthy of a higher position 
than that she held. And as my firm belief is, that everything and every- 
body ill time rise or sink to their own proper level, so I felt convinced 
that if there were any superiority in Zillah’s character all the tyranny in 
the world would not keep her the pitiable Cinderella of such ordinary 
people as the Lo Peers. I began my system by teaching her, not in 
piiblic, where she was exposed to the silent but not less apparent contempt 
of her cousins, but at night in my own room after all tho house had 
retired. I made this hour as littlo like lessons as possible, by letting 
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her Bit atid work %vith me, or brush my hair, teaching Iter orally the while* 
Ab Mudi as her reserve permitted, 1 lured her into conversation tm every 
indifferent subject. All 1 wiinted was to get at the girPs heart. One day 
I was lecturing her in a quibt way -on the subject concerning which she 
was the hrfit young woman 1 ever knew tlmt needed lecturing — care over 
her personal appearance. Sl»e certainly was the most slovenly girl I ever 
saw. Poor thing! she had many excuses; for though the whole family 
dressed sliabbily, and, worse— tawdrily, her clothes were tbo wcu'st of all. 
Still, nothing but positive rags can excuse a woman for neglecting 
womanly neatness. I often urged despairingly upon poor Zillah that the 
meanest frock w'as no apology for untidy hair ; that the most unpleasant 
work did not exclude the possibility' of making face and hands clean after 
it was over. * Look at yours, my dear,’ said I once, taking the reluctant 
fingers and spreading them out on mine. Then 1 saw what I have often 
noticed in the Hindoo race, how delicate her hands were naturally, even 
despite her hard servant’s -work. I told lier so; for in a creature so 
crushed there was little fear of vanity, and I made it a point to praise her 
every good quality, personal and mental. 

Zillah looked pleased. ‘ My hands are like my mother’s, was very 
handsome, and a I’arsee.’ 

* 1)0 you remember licr?’ 

‘A little, not much; and chiefly her bands, which w^ero covered with 
rings. One, a great diamond, was worth ever so many hundred rupees. 
It lyas lost once, and my mother cried. I saw it, a good wdiile after, on 
my father’s finger wdien he dying,’ continued she carelessly ; and after- 
wards added mysteriously : ‘ I think he stole it.’ 

* Hush, child ! hush! It is wrong to speak so of a dead fatlicr,’ cried 1, 
much shocked. 

* Is it? WeH, I’ll not do it if it vexes you, Miss Piymr.’ 

This seemed her only cousciousueAS of right and wrong— [fleasing or 
displeasing me. At all eveutb it argued well for my inflmuice over her 
and her power of being guided by the aflbcTioiis, I asked again about 
her father ; somehow, w’ith a feminine prejudice, natural tliough scarcely 
right, 1 felt a delicacy in mentioning the leother. Hut she was the only 
parent of whom Zillah w^ould sjx’ak. ‘ I liardly know,’ * 1 can’t remember,’ 
‘I don’t care,’ were all the answers my questions won. ‘You saw your 
father when lie was dying ? ’ I persisted : ‘ an awful sight it must have been.’ 
Zillah shuddered at tlie recollection. ‘ What did he say to you ? ’ 

* 1 don’t remember, except that I was like my mother. All the rest 
was Bwearing, as uncle swears at me. But uncle did not do it then.’ 

* So Mr Lc Toer was present?’ 

‘Yes; and the ugly, hoi rible- looking man they said was my father 
talked to him in whispers, and tinclc t(K>k me on l\is knee, and called me 
“ My dear.” He never did it afterwards.’ 

I uftked her one ijuestion more — ‘ How long was this ago?* and she said, 

‘ Several years ; she did not recollect how many.’ 

1 talked to her no more that night, but bade her go to rest. In fact 
my mind was so full of her that I was glad to get her visible self out of 
the way. Bhe went, lazily and stupidly as ever. Only at the door she 
paused; * You won’t tell what I have been saying, Miss Piyor?— You’ll 





not mention ray mother before them? I did once, and they langhed and 
made game of her/ uncle and all They did — they^ — ^ She atopped, 
literally fpaming at the mouth with rage. 

‘ Come in again ; do, my poor child,* said I, gently approacliing* But 
she shut the door hurriedly, and ran down stairs to, the kitchen^ wHore she 
slept with her dire enemy, yet solo companion, the servant-maid. 

SiJt months after tny coming to the Lo Poers 1 began heartily to Uriah 
for some of my salary ; not that I had any doubt of it — Sutherhuad 
had said it was surc-^but I wanted some replenishment of my wardrobe, 
and besides it was near my mother’s birthday, when I always took ca»e 
she had some nice useful gift. It quite puzzled me to think what Httb 
luxury she wanted, for she wrote me word IVlr Sutherland brought her so 
many. — ‘lie was just like a son to her,’ she said. — Ah met — One day, 
when disconsolately examining my last pair of hoots — the ‘wee boots,’ 
that for a foolish reason I had, were one of my few feminine vfmities— 
J took courage to go down stairs and ask Mr l^e Poer ‘ if he could make 
it convenient,’ &c. ‘ My dear Miss Pryor,’ said he with most gentle- 
manly empredsmmf^ ‘if 1 had thought — indeed you should have asked mq 
before. Let me see, yon have been here six months, and our stipulated 
Bum was’— — I thought he hesitated on account of the delicacy some 
gentlemen feel in business-dealings with a lady; indeed I sui)pOsed it was 
from tliat cause he had never spoken to me, about money-matiers. However, 
J 1‘elt no such delicacy, Imt answered ]>l;iiidy : ‘ ]\Iy salary, Mr Sutherland 
said, was to be 100 guineas a year.’ ‘ Kxaetly so ; and payable yearly, I 
believe?’ Mr Le Poor added carelessly. Now, I bad not remembered 
that, but of course ho knew. However, T looked and felt disappointed. 
At last, as Mr Le Poor spoke with the kinde.st politeness, I confessed the 
fact that I wanted the money for habiliments. ‘ Oh, is that all ? Then 

pray, my excellent young lady, go with C-arolinc to H- at once. Order 

anything you like of my trades-people. Bid them put all to my account : 
we can settle afterwards. No excuses; indeed you mtist,’ He bowed 
nio away with the air of a benefactor disdaining gratitude, and set off 
immediately on one of his frequent jaunts. 'I’here was no help for it ; 
so I accepted his ph\n, and went to 11 with Caroline and Matilda. 

It seemed a long time since I had been in any town, and the girls might 
nevtT have been there in their lives, so eagerly did they linger at shop- 
windows, admiring and longing after finery. Tlie younger consoled the 
elder, saying that they would have all these sort of grand things some 
time. Ut’s only four years,’ whispered she — ‘just four years, and then 

that stupid Ziir Here (^irolinc pushed her hack with an angry, 

‘hush!’ and walked up to iny side with a prim smile. 1 thought it 
strange, hut took no notice, alw^ays disliking to play the governess out pf 
school- hours. * 

Another odd thing happened the same week. There came a letter tP 
Mr Le Poer from Mr Sutherland. 1 could not help noticing this, as it lay 
on the mantel-shelf two days before the former returned, and 1 used to see 
it always when 1 sat at meals. His — ^Mr Sutherland’s I mean — was a fair 
large hand, too, which would have caught any one’s eye ; it was 1^6 old 
times to see it again. 1 happened to be by when Mr Le Poer opened the 
letter. He was so anxious over it that he did not notice ray presence. 

Ko. 94. 0 ' 
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F^r3]«i^ It Tvas wrong of me to,gknce toward but yet natural, 
Ctnafii^riiig it was a friond^s letter. 1 saw a little note ei^osedi the address 
of which, I was almost sure, bore my own name. I waited, thluking be 
would give it me. I even made some slight movement to attract his 
attention. He looked up — he actually started — but next moment smiled 
as only Mr Le Poer could smile. ‘ News frojn our Ifriend, you see I ’ said 
lie, shewing me the outside envelope. *He is quite well, and — ^lot me 
consider —glancing over his own letter— Mie sends his kindest remem- 
brances to you. A most worthy man is Mr Sutherland.’ So saying he 
folded +h*e epistle, and placed it in his desk. The little note, which 
he had turned seal uppermost, he quietly put, unopened, into his pocket. 
It must have been my own delusion then.— Not tlie first, nor fret the last! 

At the expiration of riiy first yenr as a governess, just as I w'as looking 
with untold eagerness to my midsummer hplidays, when I was at length to 
go home to my mother— for the journey to London was too expensive to 
admit of that happiness more than once a year — there happened a groat 
disaster to the Le Peer family : no less than tliat terrible scourge, 
typhus fever. 'Matilda took it finst, then Caroline, then the niother. 
I’hese three were -scarcely convalescent -whim Zillah caught the fever iulier 
turn, and had it mort* dangerously than any of the rest. Tier life was in 
danger for many days, during which I had the solo anxiety and respmisi- 
bility ; for Mr J^e Poer, on the first tidings of the fever, had taken flight, 
and been visible at home no more. True, he wToto every other day most 
toucliing letters, and 1 in i-elurn kcj»t him constantly inlbi-mod as to the 
progress of his wife and children. When Zilhih w'as taken ill, however, 
I did not think U necessary to send Jiim word concerning her, feeling that 
the poor orphan’s life was precious to no one. J Ile^■er was more surprised 
than when on Mr Lc Peer’s venturing back and finding Zillali in the 
crisis of her disease, his terror and anxiety appeared uncontrollable. 
‘Good God!’ he cried, ‘Zillab illV ZDLilx going to die? Impossible I 
Why was 1 not infonned before V Confonml }ou, madam’— and he turned 
furiously to his still ailing wife — ‘ did you not tJihik?— Are you mad— 
quite mad?’ 

I declai'c J thought he was. Mrs J.c J’ecu' only sobbed in silence. 
Meanwhile the outcries of the delirious girl were licard in the very 
parlour. I had given her my room ; T thought, poor soul, she should 
not die in her damp kitchen-closet. 

Mr Le Poer turned absolutely white witli terror— ho, who had expressed 
only mild (concern when his wife and daughters were in peril. ‘Miss Pryor,’ 
eaid he hoarsely, ‘sometidng must be done. That girl mml be saved; 
I’d snatch her from the very fiend liiinselfl Send for advice, physicians, 

nurses; send to Leeds, Li/erpool — to London even. Only, by , she 

must not die ! ’ 

Poor Zilliih did not die. She was saved for Heaven’s strange purposes ; 
tliougb I, in my llum Idindness, often and often, while sitting by her' bed- 
side, thought it would bo better did she slip quietly out of the bitter world 
in which she seemed to be only an unsightly and trampled weed. Mr Le 
poor’s unwonted anxiety did not end vrith her convalescence, wliich was 
rmyslow. ‘She may die yeti* I heard him muttering to himself the 
first day after be saw bli nicoe. ‘ Miss Pry'or, my wife is a foo — ^ I 
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mean, a rather undecided person. TeH me wMt think ought to he done 
for 2alkh’B recovery?’ .1 prescribed, but with little hc^e that my ad:vioe 
would he followed— immediate change to sea air. *Xt shall he dweT at 
once said ho. ‘ Mrs Le Poor and tho girls can take care of her j dr stay— ' 
she likes you best. Miss Pryor, are you willing to go?’ * 

This question perfectly confounded me. I had been so longingly 
anticipating my going home — delayed, as in common charity I could not 
but delay it, on account of the fever. Now this trCublc was over 

1 bad quite counted on my departure. Tliat very week I had been 

preparing my small wardrobe, so as to look as nice as possible in my 

mother’s eyes. She had given me a hint to do so, since she and I were to 

spend the vacation together at Mr Sutherland’s country-house, and old 
Mrs Sutherland was so very particular.— Wliy do you hcRitato ?’ said Mr 
Le Poer rather sharply. ‘ yon thinking of the money? You shall have 
any additional salary — £50 more if you clioosc. Upon my soul, madam, 
you shall! only I entreat you to go.’ 1 u’^ould not have minded his entreaties, 
but I was touched by those of Zillah, who seemed terrified at the idea of 
going to a strange place witiioiit me. Then, loo, the additional money, ^ 
not uniiiieded; fijr Mr Sutlierland, so kindly generous in other things, had 
tho still rarer generosity never to ofler us ihaL 1 determined to write and 
t(li my mother the position of affairs. Her good judgment would decide, 
01 ' if hers failed, slio would be sure tp appeal to her trusty and only 
adviser since my father died ; and 1 was content to abide by decision, 
lie did decide. He tolil my mother that it was hia earnest wish 1 should 
stay a litth* longer with Zillah Puei, 'whom he called ‘ liis ward.’ Her 
history, be said, he would inform me of when we met, which must be ere- 
long, as he was eontemplating returning to India for some years. 

Mr Sutherland returning to India! And before his departure he must 
see me — im I It was a very simple and natural thing, as I felt afterwards, 
but not then. 1 did what he, desire'd — as indeed 1 liad long been in the 
habit of doing — and accompanied Zillah. 

J had supposed that we should go to some near watering place, or at all 
events to the Tjiverpool shore. Indeed I had pointedly recommended 
Tranmere, where, as I stated to Mr Jjc Poer, there w^as living an aunt of 
Mr Sutherland’s, wlio would liavo taken lodgings or done anything in 
her power for her nephew’s ward. To my surprise Jio gently objected to 
this plan. After staying a night in Liverpool, instead of crossing to tim, 
opposite shore, as I expected, he put us all — that is, Zillah, the two 
other girls, and myself—- on board the Belfast boat, and there we found 
ourselves fioating across the Irish Channel! The two Misses Le I’oer 
were considerably friglitened; Zillah looked most happy. She said it 
reminded her of her "Hoyage to England when she was a little child. She 
had never seen tho sea. since. Long after wo got out of sight of land 
she and I sat together on the deck in the calm summer evening, talking 
of this Indian voyage, and what it was like, and what people did during 
the long four months from land to land. She gave me much inlbnuation, to 
which I listened with strange interest. I well remember, fool that J' was I 
Bitting on the dc^k of tliat Jhifast boat, with the sun dipping into the «ea 
before us, and the moon rising on the other side- sitting and thinking wliat 
it would be to fed one’s self on the deck of some ludhui-bound ship, alone, 
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or in (^oinpaoionship that might make tha word atill correct^ according 
to its original reading — aU ewe? an etymological notion worthy of a 
governess! 

The only remarkable evept of oar voyage was my sudden introdttctlon 
by Mr Le Poer to a personage whom I had not thought existed. * My 
son, Hiss Pryor; my eldest and only son, Lieutenant Augustus Lo Poor.* 
I was veiry consideratdy surprised, as I heel never heard of the young 
gentleman. I Bould only hurriedly conjecture; what 1 afterwards found to 
be the truth, that this was the son of a former marriage, and that there 
had been some family quarrel, lately healed. The lieutenant bowed to 
me, and L to him. Zillah, who sat by me, had no share in the introduction, 
until tlit young man, sticking hie glass into his eye, stared at her energeti- 
cally, muttering to his father some question, in wliich I just ..detected 
the words, ^ odd hsli.’ ‘ Only Zillah,’ answe^d Mr Le Pocr carelessly. 
‘ Child, this is your cousin Augustus, lately returned from foreign service. 
Shake Imnds with him.’ Zillah listlessly obeyed ; but her ‘ cousin* seemed 
not at all to relish the title. He east Ids eyes superciliously over her. I 
must confess my poor child’s appearance was not very attractive. I did 
not wonder that Lieutenant Augustus merely nodded his head, twirled his 
moustaclic, and walked away. Zillah just looked lazily after him, and 
then her eyes declined upon the beautiful expanse of sea. 

For my part T watched our new friend with some curiosity and amuse- 
ment, especially when Caroline and Matilda appeared, trying to do the 
agreeable. The lieutenant was to them evidently tbo hcau-ukol of a 
brother. For myself, 1 did not admire him at all. Unluckily, if 1 have 
three positive aversions in the world, it is for dandies, men with moustaches, 
and soldiers—and he was a compound of all three. Also, he was a small 
man ; attd 1, like most little w'omeii, have a great reverence for height in 
the other sex — not universally, for some of my truest friends have been 
diminiitivc men — excellent, w'orthy, allniirable Zaccheuses. Still, from an 
ancient prejudice, acciuired — no inattei how — iny first impression, of any 
man is usually in proportion to his inches ; therefore Lieutenant Le Poer 
did not stand very high in my estliiiation. 

Little notice did he condescend to take of us, which was rather a satis- 
faction than otherwise; but he soon became very fraternal and contidential 
with his two sisters. 1 saw them all chattering together until it grew 
dusk ; and long after tliat, the night being fine, 1 watched their dark 
figures walking up and down the other side of the deck. More than once 
J heard their laughter, and detected in their talk the name of Zillah ;• so 
X supposed the girls were ridiculing lier to their brother. Poor child I 
fihe was fast asleep, with her head on my shouldei*, wrapped closely up, so 
that the mild night couM do her no harm. She looked almost pretty 
— the light of the August moon .so .spiritualised her face. 1 felt thankful 
she had not died, but that, under Heaven, my care had saved her— -for 

wliat? Ay, for what? If, as I kissed the child, 1 had then known 

IJttt no, J should Imve kissed her still I 

Our brief voyage ended, wc reached Belfast and proceeded to Holy wood 
- — a small sea-bathing village a few miles dowm th^ coast. To this day I 
have never found out why Mr Le Poer took the trouble to bring us all 
over the water and settle us there ; where, to all intents and purposes, 

n 
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we might as well have been buried in the eolitudee df the, Deeert of Sahara*^ 
But perhaps that was exactly what he wanted, 

I think that never in her life, at least since childhood, Oould Zillah have 
been so Itappy as she was during the hrst week or two of our sojourn at 
Holy wood. To me, who in my youtli, when we were rich and could travel, 
had seen much beautiful scenery, tlie place was rather uninteresting ; to her 
it was perfection 1 As she grew stronger life seemed to return to her 
again under quite a new aspect. To be sure, it was a great cliange in her 
existence to have no one over her but me r— for her uncle and cousin 
Augustus liad of course speedily vanished from this quiet spot — to bo 
able to do just what she liked, which was usually nothing at all. She 
certainly was not made for activity; she would lie whole days on the 
beach, or on the grassy walk which {;amo down to the very edge of high- 
water- mark — covering her eyes wdth her poke-bonnet, or gazing sleepily 
from under her black lashes at the smootli Jjough, and tlie wavy line, of 
hills on the opposite shore. Matilda and Caroline ran very wild too: 
since wc had no lessons 1 found it hard work to make them obey mo at 
all ; indeed it was always a great pain for a quiet soul like me to have to • 
assume authority. I should have got on better even with Mrs Le Poer 
to assist me; but she, poor little woman, terrified at change, had pre- 
ferred staying quietly at home in Yorkslnre. 1 was not quite sure but 
that she had the best of it after all. 

In the course of a week, my cares were somewhat lightened. The 
lieutenant reappeared, and from that time forward I had very little of the 
girls’ company. He was certainly a kind brother ; 1 could not but acknow- 
ledge that. He took them about a great deal, or else stayed at Holywood, 
leaving us by the late evening train, as be said, to go to his lodgings at 
Belfast. I, th(j temporary mistress of the establishment, was of course 
quite polite to my pupils’ brother, and he was really very civil to me, 
though he treated me with the distance due to an ancient duenna. This 
amused me sometimes, seeing 1 was only twenty-six — ^probably his own 
age; but 1 was always used to bo regarded as an old -maid. Of ZDlah 
tlie lieutenant hardly ever took any notice at all, and she seemed to keq) 
out of Ins way as much as possible. When ho left us in the evening — 
and there was always a tolerable confusion at that time, Ins two sisters 
wanting to see him otf by the train, which he never by any chance allowed 
— then came the quietest and pleasantest half-hour of the day. The 
Misses Le Poer disliked twilight rambles, so Zillah and I always set off 
together. Though oftentimes we parted company, and I was left sitting 
on the beach, while she strolled on to a pleasant walk she said she had 
found— a deserted house, whose grounds sloped down to the very shore. 
But I, not very strong then, and weiglind down by many anxious thoughts, 
loved better to sit and slupify myself with the murmur of the sea — a habit 
not good for me, but pleasant. No fear had 1 of Ziliah’s losing herself, or 
coming to any harm ; and the girl seemed so happy in her solitary rambles 
that 1 had not the desire to stop them, knowing how a habit of self- 
dependence is the greatest comfort to a woman, especially to one id her 
desolate position. But though, as her nature woke up, and her dulness 
was melting away, ZUlali seemed more self-contaiu^^ so to speak ; more 
reserved, and relying on her own thoughts for occupation and amusement, 
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hA^l never been so attentive or affectionate to me. It was a omious 
and interesting study—this young mind’s unfolding, though I Blaame to «ay 
just then I did not think about Ziliali aa much as I ought to have done. 
Often t reproached myself for this aftcjrwards ; but, as things tamed but, I 
noH I eel, with a quiet self-compassion, that my error was pardontdjie* < ‘ 

* I mind one evening-~noW I mind is not quite English, but I it, 

with otluir {Scottish phrases, in my young days, so Jet it staled I— I mind one 
evening, that, beiiig not quite in a mood to keep my own company, I went 
out walking with Zillah ; somehow the noise of the sea wearied me, and 
unconsciously 1 turned through the village and along the higliroad — 
almost like an English road, so beautiful with overhanging trees. I did 
n6t talk much, and Zilhih walked quite silently, which indeed was nothing 
new. I think I see her now, floating along with her thin but lithe figui'e, 
and limp, clinging dress — the very antipodes of fashion — ^nothing about 
her that would really be called beautiful except her great ejes, that were 
perfect oceans of light. When wc came to a gateway — wluch, like most 
things in poor Ireland, seemed cither broken down or left half-finished — 
she looked round rather anxiously. 

‘ Do you know tliis, my dear ?’ 

*• It is an old mansion — a place T often like to stroll in*’ 

* What ! have you been tlmre alone?’ 

^Of course I have,’ said slio quickly, and slightly colouring. ‘You 
knew it : or I thought you did.’ 

She appwired apprehensive of reproof, wliich stniek me as odd in so 
inoffensive a matter, especially as I was anythitig but a cross governess. 
To please and reassure ]\cr I said : ‘ Well, never mind, my dear ; yon shall 
shew me your pet paradise. It will be quite a treat.’ 

‘1 don’t think so, Miss Pryor. It’s all weeds and disorder, and you 
can’t tndure that. And the ground is very wet hero and there. I am sure 
you ’ll not like it at all.’ 

*Oh, but T will, if only to please you, Zillah,' said I, determined to be 
at onco firm and pacUic-"~for I saw a trace of her old sullen look troubling 
my pupil’s face, as if slie did not like her haunts to be intruded upon 
even by mo. However she made no more open opjiosition, and wc entered 
the grounds, which ^vcrc jilmost Engbsh in their aspect, except in one 
thing — ^their entire desfdation. The house might not have been inhabited, 
or the grounds cultivated, for twenty years. The rose-beds grew wild — 
great patches of white clover overspread the Lawn and flower-garden, and 
all the underwood was one mass of tall fern. 

I had not gone far in and out of the i angled walks of the shmbljcry 
when T found that ZillaJi had slipped away. I saw her at a distance 
standing under a tall Portugal laurel secraingdy doing nothing but meditate 
— a new occupation for her , so I left her to it, and penetrated deeper 
in what my old French goveniess would have called the Image. My feet 
sunk deep in fern, amidst which I plunged, trying to gatlier a great armful 
of that and of wild-flowers ; for 1 had, and have still, the babyish propen- 
sity of wishing to pliKjfc everything I see, and never can conquer the 
deHght I feel in b>sing myself in a wilderness of vegetation. In that 
oblivion of childlike content I was hapj>y — ^happier than I had been for 
a long time. The ferns nearly hid me, when I heard a stirring in the 
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Imsbes bisbind, which 1 took for some harmless animal thai X had disimbed. 
However, haires, foxes, or even squirrels, do not nsuefly give a loud 
■‘Ahem,*’ in the i^rfectly human tone which followed. At Jr st 1 had 
terrors oi some stray keeper, who might possibly shoot me for a rabbit or 
a poacher, till I recollected that 1 was not in England but in IreWid, 
where unjust landlords are regarded as the more convenient game. 

‘Aheml’ reiterated the mysterious voice — ‘ahem I Xs it you, my 
angel?’ Never could any poor governess be more thoroughly dumb- 
founded. Of course the adjective was not meant for me. Impossible I 
Still it was unpleasant to come into such near contact with a case of 
philandering. Mere philandering it must be, for tins was no village- 
trystc, the man’s acr-ent being refined and quite English. Besides, little 
as I knew of love-making, it struck me that in any serious attachmeut 
people would never address one another by the silly title of ‘ my angel.’ It 
must be some idle flirtation going on among the strolling visitants whom 
we occasionally met on the beacii, and who bad probably wandered up 
through the gate which led to these grounds. To put an end to any more 
confidential disclosures from this unseen gentleman, 1 likewise said 
'Ahem!’ as loud as I could, and immediately called out for Zillah* 
“Whereupon there was a hasty rnslllng in the bushes, wluch, however, 
soon subsided, and the place became quite still again, without my ever 
having caught sight of the very complimentary individual who had m tMs 
extempore manner addressed me as his ‘angel.’ ‘Certainly,’ I thought, 
‘ I must havo been as invisible to him as he to me, or he never would 
have done it.’ 

Zillah joined me quickly. She looked half-frightoncd, and said she 
feared something was the matter: had I seen anything?’ At first 1 was 
on the point of telling her all, but somehow it now appeared a rather 
ridiculous position for a governess to be placed in— to have shouted for 
assistance on being addressed by mistake by an unknown admirer, and 
besides I did not wish to put any love- notions into the girl’s head: 
they come quite soon enough of their own accord. So I merely said I 
had been startled by hearing voices in the bushes — tlmt perhaps we were 
intnulers on the domain, and had better not stay longer. ‘Yet the place 
seems quite retired and desolate,’ said 1 to Zillah as we walked down the 
tangled walk that led to the beach, she evidently rather unwilling to go 
home. ‘ Do you ever meet any strangers about here ? ’ 

She answered briefly: ‘No,’ 

‘ Did you see any one to-night?’ 

‘ Yos’ — given with a slight hesitation. 

‘ Who was it?’ 

‘ A man, 1 think — at a distance.’ 

‘ Did he speak to you?’ 

‘ No.’ 

I give these questions and answers verbatim, to shew — ^what 1 believed 
then, and believe now— that, so far as I questioned, Zillah amw&tj&d 
truthfully. 1 should very sorry to think that either at that time or any 
other she bad told me a wilful lie. But this adveiiture left sto xmeom- 
fortable sensation on my mind— not from any doubt of Zillah herself, for 
I thought her still too much of a child, and, in plain words, too awkward 
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AdA WHSitraotive to fear her engaging in love-affairs, clandeisline-or otheis 
for some time to come. Nevertheless, after this evening, I 
ei^trived that we should take our twiHght slroUs in oomiMmy, and ^at I 
should never lose sight of her for more than a few minutes together. Yet 
even with this precaution I proved to he a very simple and short-sighted 
governess after all. . , 

We had been at Holywood a whole month, and I began to wonder when 
we should return home, as ZiUah was quite well, indeed more blooming than 
I had ever seen her. Mr Le Poer made himself visible once or twice, at 
rare intervals ; he had always ‘ business in Dublin,’ or ‘ country^vlsits to 
pay ‘ Ills son acted as regent in his absence — I always supposed by his 
dosire; nevertheless I often noticed that tlicse two lights of the family 
never shone together, and the father’s expected arrival was the signal of 
Mr Augustus’s non-appearance for some days. Nor did the girls ever 
allude to their brother. I thought family quarrels might perliaps have 
lessoned them iu this, and so was not surprised. It was certainly a relief 
to all when the head of the family again departed. We usually kept his 
letters for him, he not being very anxious about them, for which indiffer- 
ence, as 1 afterwards comprehended, he might have good reasons. Once 
there came a letter — I knew from whom — marked in the comer, ‘ If 
absent^ to be opened by Miss Pryor' Greatly surprised was I to find it 
contained a bank-note, apparently liurriedly enclosed, with this brief lino : 

‘ If Zillah requhes more, let me know at once. IShe must have every 
luxury needful for her health- — A. S.’ The initials meant cerfainly his 
name-^Andrew Sutherland — ^nor could I bo mistaken in the hand. Yet it 
seemed very odd, as I had no idea that he held over her more than a nominal 
guardianship, just undertaken out of charity to the orphan, and from his 
having slightly known her father. At least so Mr Le Poer told me. The 
only solution I could find was the simple one of this being a gift springing 
from the generosity of a heart whose goodness 1 knew but too well. IIow- 
ever, to be quite sure, I called Caroline into counsel, thinking, silly as she 
was, she might know .something of the matter. But she only tittered, 
looked mysteriously important, and w'-ould speak clearly on nothing, excei)t 
that wc had a perfect light to use tlie money— Pa alw'ays did; and tliat 
she wanted a new bonnet very badly indeed. A day or two after, Mr IjO 
Poer, returning uncxpcictedly, took the note into his own possession, saying 
smilingly, ^ That it was all right and I heard no more. But if 1 had 
not been the very simplest woman in the Avorld 1 should have certainly 
suspected that tilings were not ‘ all right.’ Nevertheless, I do not now 
wonder at my blindness. How could I think otherwise than well of a 
man whom I innocentl> supposed to be a friend of Mr Sutherland ? 

‘ Zillah, my dear, do not look so disapjiointcd. There is no help for it. 
Your uncle told me before he left us that we must go home next week.’ 
So said 1, trying to say it gently, and not marvelling that the girl was 
unhappy at the near prospect of returning to her old miserable life, it was 
a future so bitter that I almost blamed myself for not having urged our 
longer stay. Still, human nature is weak, and I did so thirst for home — my 
own home. But it was hard that my pleasure should be the poor child’s 
pain. ‘ Don’t cry, my love,’ I went on, seeing her eyes brimming, and the 
colour coming and going in her face — strange changes which latterly, on the 
10 
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most trifling oooaBions, had ^sturbed the apparent etolidkjr of her manner, 
vtoon’t uidiappy: things may be smoother now; alnd^I am sure 
your cousins behave better and kinder to you than they did; even the 
lieutenant is very civil to you*’ A sparkle, which was either {pleasure or 
pride, flashed from the girl’s eyes, and then they drooped, unable to meet 
mine. ‘ Be content, dear child; all may be happier than you expect* Tou 
must write to me regularly — you can write pretty well now, you know : 
you must tell me all tl\at happens to you, and remember that in everything 
you (5an trust me entirely.’ Here I was astonished by Zillah’s casting 
herself at my knees as I sat, and bursting into a storm of tears. Anxiously 
I asked her what was the matter. 

‘ Nothing— everything ! I am so happy — so wretched! Ah! what 
mitstldo?’ 

Those words bubbled up brokenly from her lips, but just at that unlucky 
moment her three cousins came in. She sprang up like a frightened deer^ 
and was off to her own room. I did not see her again all the afternoon, fur 
Lieutenant Augustus kept me in the parlour on one excuse or another Until 
I was heartily vexed at him and myself. When 1 went up stairs to put 
on my bonnet — we wore all going to walk that evening — Zlillah* slipped 
away almost as soon as I appeared. I noticed that she was ^piite comp‘Jwsed 
now, and bad resumed her usual manner. I called after her to tell the two 
other girls to get ready, thinkui^ ii wisest to make no remarks concerning 
her excitement of the morning. 

I never take long in dressing, and soon went down,, rather quietly 
perliaps ; for I was meditating with pain on how much this passionate (diild 
niight yet liave to suffer in the world. I believe I have rather a light 
step ; at all events 1 was once told so. Certainly I did not intend to 
come into the parlour stealthily or pryingly ; in fact, 1 never thought of 
its occupants at all. On entering, what was my amazement to see standing 
at the window^ — Lieutenant Augustus and — my Zillah 1 He was embracing 
— in plain English, kissing her. Now, I am no prude; I have sometimes 
known a harmless fathcr-like or brother-like embrace pass between tw'o, 
who, quite certain of each other’s feelings, gave and received the same in 
all frankness and simplicity. But generally 1 am vciy particular, inure so 
than most women. I often used to think that, were I a man, 1 would 
wish, in tlie sweet day of my betrothal, to know for certain that mine 
was the first lover ’' b kiss ever pressed on the dear lips which 1 then sealed 
as wholly my own. But in this case, at one glance, even if 1 had not caught 
the silly phrase, ‘My angel!’ — the .same 1 hwird in the wood (ah, that 
wood !) — 1 or any one would have detected the truth. It eame upon mo 
like a thunderbolt ; but knowing Zjllah’s disposition, I had just wit 
enough to glide back unseen, and re-enter, talking loudly at the door. 
Upon whicli I found the lieutenant tapping his boots carelessly, and Zillah 
Bhrinking into a comer like a frightened hare. He went off' very »oOA-^ 
he said, to an engagement at Belfast ; and we staritjd for our ramble* I 
noticed that Zillah walked alongside of Caroline, as if she could not 
approach or look at me. 

I know not whether F was most shocked at her, or puzzled to think what 
possible (attraction this young man could find in such a mere child— so 
plain and awkward-looking too. That he could be ‘ an love’ with her, even 
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in the )owe£ft sense of. that phrase, seemed all but An bnposslhMtf; Attd if 
not Hi love, what possible purpose could he have in wooing or wanting to 
her ?— for 1 was simple enough to suppose that ail wooing mtuiit 
necessarily be in earnest* 

Half-bewildered with conjectures, fears, and doubts as to what courtee 1 
must pursue, did 1 walk on beside Matilda, wlio, having quarrelled with 
her sister, kept close to me* Siie went chattering on about some misdoings 
of Cmroline. At last my attention was caught by Zillalfs name. 

* I won’t bear it always,^ said the .angiy child : / I’ll only bear it tiH 

Zillah comes of ago.’ , it 

^ Bear what?’ 

' Wliy, that Carry should always have two new frocks to my one* It’s 
a shame ! ’ 

* But what has that to say to Zillah’s coming of age?’ 

* Don’t you know, Miss Pryor? — oh, of course you don’t, for Carry 
wouldn’t let me tell you : but 1 will !’ slie added maliciously. 

1 hardly knew whether 1 was right or wrong in not stopping the girl’s 
tongue, but 1 could not do it. 

‘ Do you know,’ she adtlctl in a sly whisper, ‘ Carry says we shall all be 
very rich when Zilluh comes of age. J’a and ma kept it very secret ; 
but Carry found it out, and told it to Brother Augustus and to me.’ 

* Told what?’ said T, forgetful tliat 1 was prying into a family secret, 
and stung into curiosity by the mention of Augustus. 

. ‘ That ZilJah will then bo very rich, as her fatlui- loft her all he bad ; 

and Uncle Hemy was a great nabob, because be married aulndiaiv princess, 
and got all her money. Now, you see,’ slic continued witli a cunning 
smile, shocking on that young face, ‘ wc must be very civil to Zillah, and 
of course she will give ns all her money. Eli, you understand ?’ 

I stood aghast. In a moment all came clear upon me: the secret of 
Mr yutlierland’s guardianship — of his letter to me mton;opted — of the 
money lately scjit— of Mr Le I’oor’p anxiety ronocming his iiiuce’s life — 
of his desire to keep liev hidden from the w^orld, lest she might wake to a 
knowledge of her position. The wliole was a tissue of crimes. And, 
deepest crime of all I I now guessed why iii(mtcuant Augustus wished, 
mikiiowm to his faUier, to entrap her ttiil cliildish affections, raaJTy her, 
and secure all to himself. 1 never knew much of the world and its 
wickedness : 1 believed all men were like my father or Mr Sutherland. 
This discovery for the time quite dizzied my faculties. I have not the 
slightest recollection of anything more that passed on that sea-side walk, 
except that, coming in at the door of the cottage, 1 heard Zillah say in 
anxious tones : * What Miss Pryor, 1 wonder?’ I liad wisdom enough 
to answer : ‘ Nothing, n y dears !’ and send them all to bed. 

‘Shall you be long after us?’ asked Zillah, who, as I said, wt^s my 
chamber-companion. ‘ An hour or two,’ I replied, turning away. I went 
and sat alone in the little parlour, trying to collect my thoughts. To 
any go%^eruess the discovery of a clandestine and unworthy love-affair 
among her pupils w’ould be most painful, but ray discoveries were all 
horror together. The more T thought it over, the more my agonised pity 
for Zillah overcame my grief at her deceit fulness. Love is always so 
weak, and girlish love at fifteen such a fascinating dream. Whatever I 
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thonght of the jmng lieutenant, ho very attractive to tnost, peopl^i; 
He was, besides, the ^st man ZiUah had ever known,, and the dret hu^n 
being except myself who had treated her with kindness. He ^had done 
that firom the first ; but what other opportunities could they have Imd to 
become lovers ? I recollected Zihah^s wanderings, evening after ev)eni»g, 
in the grounds of the deserted estate. She must have met him there- 
Poor girl ! I could well imagine what it must be to be wooed tmder the 
glamour of summer twilight and beautiful solitude. No wonder Zillsifa 
heart was stolen away ! Thinking of this now, T feel I am wrong in 
saying Mieart’ of what at best could have been mere * fancy.’ Womem’s 
natures are different; but some natures I have known were gravely, 
motirnfuHy, fatally ?u oamest, even at sixteen. 

However, in earnest or not, she must be snatched from this marriage at 
all risks. ‘ There could be no doubt of that. But to whom should 1 apply 
for aid ? Not to Mr Le Poor certainly. The poor orphati seemed trembling 
between the grasp of either villain, father and son. Whatever must bc, 
done for her I must do myself, of my own judgment, and on my own 
.responsibility. It was a very hard strait for inc. In my necessity I 
instinctively turned to my best friend in the world, and, as I suddenly 
remembered, Zillali’s too : T determined to write and explain all to Mr ‘ 
Sutherland. How well I remember that time ! The little parlour quite still 
and quiet, exc^ept for tlie faint soqiK! of the waves rolling in ; for it was rather 
a wild night, and our small one -storeyed cottage stood by itself in a solitary 
part of the beach. How well 1 remember myself! sitting with the pea 
in rny hand, uncertain how to begin ; for I felt awkward, never Iiaving 
written to him since I was a child. At first I almost forgot what I lUid 
to write about. While musing, I was startled by a noise like the 
opening of a window. Now, as 1 explained, our bouse was all on one fiat, 
and we could easily stop from any window ti» the beach. BUuddermg with 
alarm, I liurried into Zillah’s room. There, by the dim night-light, I saw 
her bed was empty. Slie had ai)parcntly dressed liersulf — for I saw none 
of her clothes— and crept out at the wind(»w. Terrified inexpressibly, I 
was about to follow her, when I saw the flutter of a shawl outside, and 
heard her speaking. 

* No, cousin — no, dear cousin! Don’t ask me. I can’t go away with 
you to-night. It would be very wrong when Mia# J’ryor knows nothing 
about it. If she had found us out, or threatened, and we were obliged to 

go’ (Immediately 1 saw that with a girl of ZiUah’s fierce obstinacy 

discovery would be most dangerous. I put out the light and kept quite 

Htm.) 

‘ I can’t, indeed 1 can’t,’ pursued ZiUah’s voice, in answer to some 
urging which was inaudible; adding with a cliildish laugh: ‘You know, 
Cousin, Augustus, it would never do for me to go and be married in a cottpn 
dressing-gown; and Miss Pryor keeps all my best clothes. Dear Miss 
Pryor 1 1 would mucli rather have told her, only you say she would be so 
mu(h the tnore smprisod and pleased when 1 came back isarriod. And 
you are quite sure that she shall always live with us, and never return to 
Yorksliiro againi’ 

Hot words, so cliildish, so-nnoonsclous of the wrong she wa» doing, 
perfectly startled me. All my notions of girlish devotign following its own 
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i»il4"wQl were put to flight- Here urm ^ mow chiW lod imiy /bytjid 
a now toy to tlie brink of a procipico. Bho ovidently know m 
more of lovo and marriage than a baby. For a little time longoi^, the 
wicked— lover I cannot call him — suitor urged his suit, playing with her 
slmpUcity in a manner tliat he must have inwardly laughed at aB the 
time. He lured her to matrimony by puerile pet names, such as ^ My 
augeF — by Idle rhapsodies, and pictures of fine houses and clothes. ^ X 
don't mind these things at all/ said poor Zillah innocently ; * only you 
say tliat when I am married I shall have nothing to do, and you will 
never scold me, and 1 shall have Miss Pryor always with me, ij^mise ! ' 
Here was a pause, until the child's simple voice was heard again : ^ I don't 
Iik«^ that, cousin. 1 won't kiss you. Miss Pryor once said we ought never 
to kiss anybody unless we love them very much.* 

^ And don’t you love me, my adorable creature?* 

‘ 1 — l*m not quite sure: sometimes 1 love you, and sometimes not; but 
1 suppose 1 sliall always when we are married.’ 

* That must be very soon,* said the lieutenant, and I thought I heard 
him trying to suppress a yawn. ‘ Let us settle it at once, my dear, for it is 
late. If you will not come to-night, let me have the happiness, tlic entire 
felicity, of fetching you to-morrow.’ 

^ Mo, no,’ Zillah answered ; ‘ Miss Pryor will w^ant me to help her to 
pack. We leave this day-week: let me stay till the night before that; 
then come for me, and 1 '11 liave my best frock on, and wc can be married 
in time to meet tlicm all before the boat sails next day.’ 

In any other circumstances I should have smiled at this child’s idea of 
marriage : but now tlie crisis was far too real and awful ; and the more her 
ignorance lightened her own ciTor, the more it increased the crime of that 
' bad man who was about to ruin her peace for ever. A little ho tried to 
reverse her plan and make the marriage earlier ; Imt Zillah was too steady. 
In the obstinacy of her character — in the little influence which, lover as 
he was, ho seemed to have over her — I read her safeguard, past and 
present. It w'ould just allow' me time to savp her in the only way sUo 
could be saved. I listened till J heard her say good-by to her cousin, 
creep back into the dark room Ihroegli tlic open window, and iasten it 
securely as before. Then I stole away to the parlour, and, supported by 
the strong excitement of the moment, wrote my letter to Mr Sutherland. 
There would be in tlie six days just time for the arrival of an answer, 
or — himself, 1 loft everything to him, merely staling the facts, knowing 
he would do right. At midniglit I wont to bed. Zillah was fast asleep. 
As I lay aw'ako, hour after hour, I thanked Heaven that the poor cfaUd, 
deluded as she had been, knew nothing of what love was in its reality. 
Bhe wras at le^st snared tliat sorrow. 

During all the week J contrived to keep Zillah as near me Sus was 
possible consistent with the necessity of not awaking her suspicions. This 
was. tlie more practicable, as slie seemed to cling to me with an unwontod 
and even painful teudeniess. The other girls grumbled sadly at our 
departure ; but luckily all had been definitively arranged by their father, 
who had even, strange to say, given me money for the journey. He had 
likewise gracefully apologisea for being obliged to let u« travel alone, as 
he had himself some bitsiaess- engagements, while his son had lately 
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r^oined hh regiment. ,I reelly think the deceiving and deceived father 
fdtiy credited the lattet fact. Certainly they were a jiretty |Mtir J I made 
all my plans aeonre, and sctowed up my courage a$ well as T could ; but I 
own on the evening previous to our journey — the evening which, from 
seveml attesting proofs, I knew was still fixed for the elopement— I b^an 
to feel a good deal alarmed. Of Mr Sutherland was no tidings. At 
twilight 1 saw plainly that the sole hope must lie in iny own presence of 
mind, my intluence over Zillah, and ray appeal to her sense of honour and 
affiactiou. I sent the children early to bed, saying I had letters to write, 
and prejlired myself for whatever was to happen. Now many may think 
me foolish, and at times I thought myself so likewise, for not going at once 
to Zillah and telling her all I had discovered ; but I knew her character 
better than that. The idea of being betrayed, waylaid, controlled, would 
drive her fierce Eastern nature into the very commisHion of the madness 
she contemplated. In everything I must trust to the impulse of the 
moment, and to the result of her suddenly discovering her own position 
and the Villainous plans laid against her. 

Never in my life do T remember a more anxious hour tlian that J spent 
sitting in the dark by the parlour-window, whence, myself unseen, 1 could 
see all that passed without the house ; for it was a lovely night : the moon 
high up over the Lough and making visible the Antrim hills. I thiiik in 
all moments of great peril one g^;ows quiet : so did I. At eleven there was 
a sound of wheels on the beach, and the shadow of a man passed the 
window. I looked out. It was the most nnromantic and commonplace 
elopement with an heire.ss : ho was merely going to take her away on an 
outside car. 1’herc was no one with him but the caiman, who was left 
whistling contentedly on the shore. The moment had come ; with the 
energy of desperation, I put off the shawl in which 1 had wrapped myself 
in case I had to follow the child ; for follow her 1 had detennined to do 
were it necessary. Quietly, and with as ordinary a manner as I could 
assume, 1 walked into Zillah’s room. She was just stepping from the 
window. She had on her best frock and .shawl, poor innocent I with her 
favourite white bonnet, that I had lately trimmed for her, carefully tied up 
in a kerchief. I touched her shoulder. * Zillah, where are you goin^?’ 
She started and screamed. ‘ Tell rao : I must know,’ I repeated, holding 
her fast by the arm, while Augustus rather roughly pulled her by the other. 

‘ Cousin, you hurt me I’ she cried, and instinctively drew back. Then 
for the first time the lieutenant saw me. 

I have often noticed that cunning and deceitful people — small villaina, 
not great ones — are always cowards. Mr Augustus drew back as if he 
liad been shot. 1 took no notice of him, but still appealed to Zillah. 

* Teh me, my child, the plain truths as you always do : where were you 
going?’ 

She stammered out : ‘ I was going to — to Belfast — to bo married,’ 

* To your cousin ? ’ 

She hung her head and murmured; * Yes.’ 

At this frank confession the bridegroom interposed. He perhaps was 
the braver for reflecting that he had only women to deal with. He leaped 
in at the chamber-window, and angrily asked me by what right I interfered. 
* I will tell you,’ said I, ‘ if you have enough gentlemanly feeling to leave 
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my and 'will speak me in tlie open air/ He retreated, I 

boM the window^, and still keeping a firm hold on the trembling girl, met 
Ihim ontside the front-door. It certainly was the oddest place for sudh a 
acene ; but I did not wish to let him inside the house. 

* Now, Miss Pryor,’ said he imperatively, but still politely — a Lc Poor 
oonld not be otherwise — * wiU you be so kind as to let go that young lady, 
who has put herself tpider my protection, and intends honouring me with 
her hand?’ 

* Is that true, Zillah? Do you love this man, and voluntarily intend to 
marry him?’ 

' Yes, if you will let me, Miss Pryor. He told me you would be so 
pleased. Ho promises always to be kind to me, and never let me work. 
Please don’t be angry with me, dear Miss Pryor ; O do let me marry my 
cousui I ’ 

‘ Liston to mo a few minutes, ZiJlnh,’ said I, ‘ and you shall choose,’ 
And then I told her, in as few words as I could, what her position was — 
how that it had been eoneealed from her that she w’as an heiress, mid bow, 
by marrying her, her (;ousin Augustus Avould be master over all her 
wealth. So unworldly was she, that 1 think the girl herself hardly 
understood me ; but the lieutenant was furious. 

^ It h all a lie — an infamous cheat !’ he cried. ' Don't believe it, Zillah. 
Don’t be frightened, little fool 1 1 promised to marry you, and, by Heaven I 
marry you 1 will ! ’ 

‘ Lieutenant Lo Peer,’ said 1 very cxuictly, ‘ that may not be quite so 
eiisy as you think. However, £ do not ijrovcnt you, as indeed I have no 
right; I only ask my dear child Zillah licre to grant me one favour, as for 
the sake of my love for her’— (Hero Zillah sobbed) — 'I doubt not she 
will ; that she should do as every other young woman of common-sense 
and ileli()aoy would do, and wait until to-morrow, t(» ask the consent of 
one who will then probably be here, if he is not aheady arrived— her 
guardian, Mr Andrew Sutherland.’ 

Lieutenant Augustus burst out with an oath, probably mild in the mess- 
room, but very shocking here to two women’s ears. Zillah crept farther 
from him and nearer to mo. 

^I’ll not be cheated sol’ stonnod ho. * Come, oliild, you’ll trust your 
cousin? you’ll come aw'ay to-night?’ — ^and he tried to lift her on the car^ 
which had approached — the Irish driver evidently much enjoying the 
scene. 

* No, cousin; not to-night,’ said the girl resisting. ^ 1 ’d rather wait and 
have Miss I’ryor with me, and proper bridesmaids, and all that — ^that is, if 
1 marry you at all, which I won’t unless Miss I’ryor thinks you will be 
kind to me. So good by till to-morrow, cousin.’ He was so enraged by 
this time that ho tried forcibly to drag her on the car. But I wound my 
arms round my deatr child’s waist, and shrieked for help. 

‘ Faith, sir,’ said the sturdy Irishman, interfering half in amusement, 
lialf in indignation, ‘ ye’d lietther lave the women alone. I’d rayther not 
meddle with an abduction.’ 

iSo Zillah was set free from the lieutenant’s grasp, for, as I said before, 
aaooundrel is often a great coward. I drew the trembling and terrified 
girl into the house— he following with a storm of oatlw and tbreatenings. 
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At IfljBt I forcibl 7 shut the doot upon him, and bolted hi«i out Wl»ether 
tliifl indignity was too ''much foi^ the valorous spldier, or w|iether he felt 
sure that all chance was over, t know not ; t>ut when I looked out ten 
minutes after, tUc coast was clear. I took my erring, wronged, yet still 
more wronged tliau erring, child into my bosom, and thanked Heaven that 
she was saved. The next mornmg Mr Sutherland arrived* 

After this night's events I have little to say, or else had rather Isay 
but little of what passed during the remainder of tlmt summer. We all 
travelled to England together, going round by Yorkshire to leave Mr Le 
Toer's daughters at their own home. This was Mr Sutherland’s plan, in 
order that the two girls should be kept in ignorance of the whole afl^ir, 
and ‘ especially of tlicir father’s ill -deeds. Wiat they suspected I 
not; they were merely told that it was the desire of Zillah’s guardian to 
take her and her governess home with liim. So wc parted at Halifax# 
and I never saw any of the iamily again. I had no scruples about thus 
quitting them, as 1 found out from Mr >Sutherland that 1 had boon engaged 
solely as governess to his ward, and that ho had himself paid my salary 
iu advance, the whole of w'liich, in some way or other, luid been intercepted 
by Mr Lo Poor. The money of coiirso w^as gone; but lie had written i& 
me with eacii remittance, and thus I had lust his letters. That was hard ! 
I also found out, -with great joy and comfort, that my Zillah was truly 
Zillah Lc Poer — her father’s legitimate lieiress. All I had been led 
to believe W'as a cruel and wiclicd lie. Tho wdiole Jiistory of her father 
and mother was one of those family tragedies, only too frequent, which, 
llie actors iu them being (lea<l, are best forgotten. I shall not revive 
the tale. 

In late autumn IMr Sutherland sailed for India. Before he quitted Eng- 
bind, he made me sole guardian in his stead over Zillah Le Peer, assigning 
for her a handsome maintenance. He said he hoped wo should all live 
happily together— she, my motlicr, and I — ^until be came back. He spent 
a short time with ns all at his country-seat— a time which, looking hack 
upon, seems in its eight days like eight separate years. 

1 ought to speak of Zillah, the unuioved centre of so many involving 
fates. She remained still and silent as ever — dull, grieved, humiliated. I 
told her gradually and gently the whole truth, and expbinod from how 
much she had been saved. She seemed grateful and penitent; her hcjarfc 
had never been touched by love; she was yet a mere child. The oxdy 
evidence of womanly shame she gave was in kei'ping entirely out of her 
guardian’s way : nor did he take much notice of her except in reproaching 
himself to me with being neglectful of his cliarge; but he had sa 
thoroughly trusted in the girl’s uncle as being her best protector. The^ 
only remark he ever made on Zillah’s personal self was that she liad 
beautiful eyes, adding, with a lialf-siglj, * that be liked dark Oriental eyes/ 
One day his mother told me something which explained this. Bhe 
said he had been engaged to a young kdy in India, who on tlie ev©, 
of their marriage had died, He had never cared much for women’a 
society since, and hie mother thought would probably never marry. 
After hie departure she told mo the whole story. My heart bled over 
every pang that he had suffered; he was so good and noble a mm. And 
when I knew about his indifference to all women, I felt the more gratefully 
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tirhttt ,^nat Be shewed In m by making me ZillaJi’s gnardiiwi in his 
{0)amoe, and wishing me to write to him regularly of her welfare. The 
last words he said were to ask me to go and see his motlier often; and 
thmi he bade God bless and called me ^ his dear friend/ lie was very 
kind always ! 

We had a quiet winter, for my health was not good — 1 being often 
delicate in winter-time. My mother and Zillah took care of me, and 1 was 
very grateful for their love. I got well at last, as the spring-time began, 
and wont on in my old ways. 

There are sometimes long pauses in one’s life — deep rests or sleeps of 
years-r-m which month after month, and season after season, iioat on each 
the f’ame; during which tlie soul lies either quiet or torpid, as may be. 
Thus, without any trouble, joy, or change, we lived for several years— my 
mother, ZiUah Le Poer, and 1. One morning I found witli a curious 
surprise, but without any of the horror which most women are supposed 
to feel at that fact, tliat 1 -was thirty years old! We discovered by the 
same reckoning that Zillah was just nmctc(m. I remember, she put her 
laughing face beside mine in the glass. There was a great difference 
truly. 1 do not mean the dilference in her from me, for I never compared 
that, but in her from her former self. She had grown up into a woman, 
and, as that glass told her, and my own eyes told mo, a very striking 
woman too. J w’as little of a judge in beauty myself; still, I knew well 
that everybody we met thought her handsome. Likewise, she had grown 
up beautiful in mind as well as in body. 1 was very proud of my dear 
child. 1 well remember this day, when she was nineteen and 1 thirty. 
I remember it, 1 say, bocau.se our kind friend in India had remembered 
it likewise, and sent u.s each a magnificent shawl; far too magnificeUt 
it was for a little body like me, but it became Zillah splendidly. She 
tucked ino under her arm as if I had been a little girl, and walked me 
up and down the room; for she was of a cheerful, gay temper now— 
just the one to make an old heart young again, to flash upon a worn spirit 
with th^brightncBs of its own long-past morning. I recollect thinking 
this at tm time — T wish I had thouglit so oftener I Put it matters little : I 
only chronicle this day, a.s being first when Zillah unconsciously put 
herself on a level witli me, becoming tlionceforward my equal — ^no longer a 
mere pet and a cliild. 

About this time — T may as well just state the fact to comfort other 
maidens of thirty years’ standing— 1 received an offer of maiTiage, the first 
1 ever had. He who asked mo was a gentleman of my own age, an old 
acquaintance, though, never a very intimate friend. I examined myself 
well, with great humility and regret, for he was an excellent man; but I 
found I could not mar' y liim. It was very strange that he should ask ine, 
I thought. My mother, proud and pleased- first, because 1 had had the 
honour of a proposal; secondly, that it was refused, and she kept her child 
still— would have it tliat the circumstance was not strange at all. She said 
many women were liandsomcr and more attractive at thirty than they had 
ever been in their lives. My poor, fond, deluded and deluding mother, in 
whose sight even I was fair! That night I was foolislx enough to look 
lm;jg into the glass, at my quiet little face, and my pale, gray-blue eyes— 
not dark, like ZillaVs — foolish enough to count narrowly the white 
24 
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threads that were coming oue by one into my hair. This trouble — I mean 
the offer of martiage — I did not quite get over for mairiy weeks, even 
months. 

TJie following year of my life there befell me a great pang. Of this — a 
grief never to be forgotten, a loss never to be restored — cannot ev^h now 
say more than is implied in three words— mi/ mother (Med! After that 
Zillah aud 1 lived together alone for twelve months or more. 

There are some scenes in our life — landscape scenes, I mean — that we 
remember very clearly: one strikes me now. A quiet, soft May -day; the 
hedges just in their first green, the horse-chestnuts white with flowers; 
the long, silent country- lanes swept through by a travelling -carriage, in 
the which two women, equally silent, sat — Zillah Le Poer and 1. It was 
the month before her coming of age, and she was going to meet her 
guardian, who had just rcturacd from India. Mrs Sutherland had received 
a letter from Southampton, and immediately sent for us into the country 
to meet her son, her * beloved Andrew.’ I merely repeat the words as T 
remember Zillah’s doing so, and laughing at the ugly name. I never 
thought it ugly. 'When we had really started, luwever, Zillah ceased 
laughing, and became gi*ave, probably at the recollection of that humiliat- 
ing circumstance which first brought her acquainted with her guardian. 
But despite this ill-omened beginning, her youth had blossomed into great 
perfection. As she sat there before me, fair in person, wcll-cultured in 
mind, and pure and virgin in heart— for I had bO kept her out of harm’s 
way that, though nearly twenty-one, 1 knew she had never been * in love ’ 
with any man— as she sat thus, 1 felt proud and glad in her, feeling sure 
that Mr Sutherland would say I had well fulfilled tlie charge he gave. 

Wo drove to the lodge-gates. An English country-house is always fair 
to see; this was very beautiful — I remembered it seven years ago, only 
then it was autumn, and now spring. Zillah remembered it likewise : she 
drew back, and 1 heard her whisper uneasily: ^ Now we shall soon see Mr 
Sutherland.’ 1 did not answer her a word. We rolled up Oio avenue 
under the large chestnut- trees. 1 saw some one standing at the portico ; 
then I think the motion of the carriage must have made me dizzy, for all 
grew indistinct, except a firm, kind hand holding me as I stej)pe(i down, 
aud the words, ‘Take earn, my dear Cassia!’ Tt was Mr Sutherland! He 
scarcely observed Zillah, till in the hall I introduced ha* to him. He 
seemed surprised, startled, pleased. Talking of her to me that evening 
he said he had not thought she would have grown up thus; and I noticed 
him look at her at times with a pensive kindness. Mrs Sutherland 
whispered me that the lady he had been engaged to was a half - caste like 
Zillah, which accounted for it. His mother had been right : he had oomo 
back as he went out— unmarried. 

AVIien Zillah wont to bed she was full of admiration for her guardian. 
Ho was so tall, so stately. Then liis Ihick, curling, fail* liair — just like 
n young man’s, with scarcely a shadow of gray. Sim would iiot believe 
tliat he was over forty— ton years older than myself- -until by oome 
pertinacity I had impressed this tact upon her. And then she it 
did not signify, as she liked such ‘dear old souls’ as him and me much 
better than any young people. Her fervour of admiration made me smile ; 
but after this night 1 observed that the exprevssion of it gradually ceased. 

2o 
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Tlion^ I was not so domonfittativo as Zillaii, it will not be supposed but 
that I was truly glad to see my old friend Mr Sutherland. He was yery 
kind, talked to rne long of past things, and as ho cast a glance on my block 
dress, 1 saw his lips qxuTor : ho took my hand and pressed it like a 
brother. God bless him for that! But one thing struck me — a thing 1 
had not calculated on— the alteration seven years had made in us both. 
When he took me down to dinner, 1 accidentally caught sight of our two 
figures in the lai‘ge pier-glass. Age tells so differently on man and 
woman: J remember^ the time when he was a grown man and 1 a mere 
girl; now he looked a stately gentleman in the piime of life, and 1 a 
middle-aged, old-maidibh woman. Perhaps soinothing more than years 
had done this; yet it was quite, natural, only I had never thought of it 
before. So, when that first -meeting was over, with the excitement, 
pleasurable or otherwise, tliat it brought as a matter of course to ns 
^l — when we had severally bade each other good-night, and Mr Sutherland 
had said smiling tliat he was glad it was only good - night, not good-by 
— when the whole house was quiet and asleep, 1, to use the Psalmist’s 
solemn words: ‘ Af Ji/rjhl on my hed I communed with my cnon hmri in my 
chamber, and was stilV 

‘ Cassia, T want to speak to you particularly,’ said Mr Sutherland to me 
one morning as after breakfast he was about to go into his study. ZillaU 
placed herself in the doorwsy with the pretty obstinacy, half-womanish, 
half- girlish, that she sometimes used with her guardian— 'mu<di to my 
surprise. Zillah was on (‘xcelleiit terms with him, considering their brief 
acquaintance of three weeks. In that time slie imd treated him as i in mj 
whole lifetime had never ventured to do — wilfully, jestingly, even crossly, 
yet ho seemed to like it. '’J'hoy were ver}’- social and merry, for his 
d)s]>osition had apparently grown more cheerful as he advanced in life. 
Their relation was scarcely like guardian and ward, but that of perfect 
oquality — ^pleasant and coniidential, which .somewhat surprised me, luitil I 
recollected what opportunities they had of iiuercourse, and what strong 
Irieudships .arc sometimes formed oven in a single, week or fortnight 
when people are shut together, in a rather lonely country-house. 
This was the state of things amoi>g us all on the morning when Mr 
Sutherland called me folds stud}, Zillah wanted to go likewise. ‘ISot 
to-day,’ he answered her, very gently and smilingly. ‘ I have business to 
talk over with Miss Pryor.’ (I knew ho said ‘ Miss Pryor ’ out of respect, 
yet it hurt me — T had been ‘ Cassia ’ witli him so many years. Perhaps lie 
thought I was outgrowing my baby-name now.} 

’JThe business ho wished to speak of was about Zillah’s coming of age 
next week, and what was to be done on the occasion. ‘ Should he, ought 
he, to give a ball, a dinner, an}’thing of that sort? Would Zillah like it ?’ 

This was a great concession, for in old times ho always disliked society. 
I answered that 1 did not think such display necessary,^ but 1 would tiy 
to find out Zillah’s mind. 1 did so. It was an innocent, girlish mind, 
keenly alive to pleasure, and now to everything. The consequences were 
natural — the ball must be. A little she hesitated when I hinted at her 
gwdian’s peculiarities, and offered cheerfully to renounce her delight. 
But he, his eyes beaming with a deeper delight still, would not consent. 
So tlifs thing was settled. It was a very briUiant affair, for Mr Sutherland 
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sparod no expense. He se^ed to take a restless eagem^s in providing 
for his young favourite everything she coUld desire. ISTay, in answer to 
her wayward entreaties, he even consented to open the b«dl with her, 
though saying, ^ he was sure ho should make an old idiot of himself.’ That 
was not likely 1 1 watched them walk down the room together, and heard 
many people say with a smile what a handsome pair they were, notwith- 
standing the considerable difference of age. It was a very quiet evening 
to me. Being strange to almost every one there, I sat near old Mrs 
Sutherland in a corner^ Mr Sutherland asked me to dance once, but I did 
not feel strong, and indeed for the last few years I had almost given up 
dancing. Ho laughed, and said men-ily : * It was not fair for him to he 
begimiing life just when I ended it.’ — true word spoken in jest. But I 
only smiled. 

The ball produced results not unlikely, when it was meant for the intro- 
duction into society of a young woman, liandsome, attractive, and an 
lieii-ess. A week or two after ZilJah’s birthday Mr Sutherland called mo 
once more into his study. I noticed he looked rather paler and less 
composed tlian usual, lie forgot even to ask me to .«it down, and we stood 
together by the fireplace, which T remember w*as lilled with a gi'cat vase 
of likes that ZiJbdi had insisted on placing there. It filled the room with 
a strong, rich sceiit, which now I '.kwci* ijcrceivc without its calUug l)a(‘'k 
to mind that room and that day. He said : ‘ 1 have had a letter to-d.iy 
on which I wisli to consult with ^ou before shewing it to Miss Le Poor,’ 
I was rather startled by ilie formal word, since he usually said ‘Zillali,’ us 
was natural. ‘ It is a letter — scarcely sm'|)rising — in fact to be expected 

jifter what I noticed a I the dinner- jiarty yesterday ; hi fact But you had 

laitter road it yourself.’ Ho took the letter from Ids desk, and gave it to 
me. It was an earnest and apparently wtu’cro application for the hand of 
bi.« ward. The suitor was of good family and moderate prospects, 1 had 
noticed he was very attontivc to ZilLah at the liail, and on some occasions 
hince ; still I was a good deal 8urprisi‘d, more so evcxi than Mr Sutherland, 
wlio had evidently watclied her closer than 1. I gave him back the letter 
in silence, and avoided looking at his face. 

‘ Well, Cassia,’ he said after a pause, and with an appearance of gaiety, 
^wliat is to be done? You women are the best coiuisellors in these 
matters. T smiled, but both he and I very soon became grave once more. 

‘ It is a thing to be expected,’ continued he hi a voice rather formal and 
bard. * With Zillah’s personal attractions and large fortune she was sure 
to receive many offers. Still it is early to begin these affairs.’ 1 reminded 
him that she w as twenty-one, * True, tnie. She might, under other cj’rcum* 

stanches, have been married long before this. Do you think that she ’ 

1 suppose he w‘as going to ask me whether she was likely to accept Mr 
French, or whether she had liitherto formed any attachment. But probably 
deliciKiy withheld him, for he suddenly stopped and oniittod the question. 
Soon ho went on in the same steady tone : ‘ I thhik Zillah ouglit to bo 
made acquainted with this chcumstance. Mr French states that this, letter 
to me is the drst confession of his feelings. Tliat was honouribk on his 
part. Ho is a gentleman of good standing, though far her inferior iii 
fortune. People might say that ho wanted her property t6 patch up the 
decayed estate at Weston-Brook.’ This was spoken bitterly, very bitterly 
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for a ttian ^of such kind nature as Andrew .Sutherland. He seemed comcioua 
of it^and added : ‘ I may wrong him, and if so 1 regret it. But do you not 
think, (!as^ia, that of all tilings it mu.st be most despicable, most mean, 
most galling to a man of any pride or honest feeling, the thought of the 
world’s saying that he married his wife for money, as a prop to his 
falling fortunes, or a shield to hie crumbling honour? 1 would die a 
thousand deaths lirst 1’ 

In the passion of the moment the rod colour rushed violently to his 
cheek, and then he became more pallid than ever, I beheld him : my eyes 
wore opened now. I held fast by the marble chimney-piecc, so tliat 1 could 
6<and <|aite upright, linn, and quiet. He walked hurriedly to the window, 
and flung it open, saying the scent of the lilacs was too strong. 'When he 
came hack, we were botli ready to talk again. I believe T spoke flrst -to 
save him the jiain of doing so. ‘T liave no idea,’ said 1, and I said truly, 

* what answer Zillah will give to this letter. Hitherto I have known all 
her feelings, and am confident that while she stayed wdth me her heart 
was untouched,’ Here 1 waited for him to speak, but ho did not. 1 went 
on : * Mr Vrench is very agreeable, and she seems to like him ; but a girl’s 
heart, if of any value at all, is rarely won in three meetings. I think, 
however, that Zillah ought to be made actpminted witli this letter. Will 
you tell her, or shall 1 V 

‘ CJo you and do it — a woman can best deal with a w’ornan in these cases. 
And,’ he addend, rising slowly and hioking down upon me from his majestic 
height with that grave and self-po.sse.^aed smile wliich was likewise as 
sweet as any w’oman’s, ‘ tell Zillah from me, lliiit though 1 wish her to marry 
in her own rank and with near equality of fortune, to 8a\c her from all 
those dangers of mercenary ofters to which an heiress is so cruelly exposed ; 
still, both now and at all times, 1 lea\e her to the dictates of her o^vn 
affections, and her happiness will over be my chief consideration in life.’ 
He spoke with formal serenity until the latter words, >vhcn his voice sank 
a little. Then he led me to the door, and 1 went out. — Zillah lay on a 
seda reading a love-story. Her crioped black hair wa.s tossed about the 
crimson cushions, and her wdiole figure was that of ricli Eastern luxuriance. 
She had always rather .a fantastic ’way of dress, and now she looked almost 
like a ]winccs.s put of the Arabian Nights. Even though her skin was tlmt 
of a half-caste, and her little hands were not white, but browm, there was 
no denying that she was a "‘rery beautiful woman. I felt it -saw it — know 
it ! After a minute’s pause J went to her side ; she jumped up and kisse-d 
me, as she was rather fond of doing. Her kisses vrerc very strange to mo 
just then. I came as quickly as possible to my errand, and gave her the 
letter to read. As she glanced through it her cheeks flushed, and her 
Ups began to curl. She threw the letter on my lap, and said abruptly : 
^ Well, and what of that ? ’ T began a few necessary explanations. Zillah 
stopped me. 

* Oh, I heard something of the sort from Mr French last night. I did 
not believe him, nor do 1 now. He is only making a jest of me.’ 

1 answered that this was imjiossiblc. In my owm mind I was surprised 
at Zillah’s having known the matter before, and having kept it so quietly. 
Mr French’s statement about his honourable reticence towards the lady of 
his devotions must have been untrue. Still this was not so remarkable as 
28 
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ZillaVs own secrecy on the subject. ‘Why did you not tell me, my 
dear ? ^ said I ; ‘ you know your happiness is of the first importance to mo 
AS well as to your guardian.’ And, rather hesitating, 1 repeated word by 
word, as near as 1 could, Mr Sutherland’s message. Zillah half-hid her face 
within the cushions, and then drew it out burning red. * 

‘He thinks J am going to accept the creature then? He would have 
mo marry a conceited, chattering, mean-looking, foolish boy ! ’ (Now Mr 
French was certainly twenty-five.) ‘ One, too, tliat only wants me for my 
fortune, and nothing else. It is very wrong and cruel and unkind of him, 
and you may go and tell him so.’ 

‘ Tell who ?’ said 1, bewildered by this outburst of indignation, aod great 
. confusion of personal pronounB. 

‘ Mr Sutherland, of course ! Who else would I tell? Whose opinion else 

do, I care for? Oo and say to him No,’ she added abruptly: ‘no, you 

needn’t trouble him with anything about such a foolish girl as I. Just 
say, I shall not marry Mr h'rench, and will he l>e so kind as to give him liis 
answer, and bid him let me alone?’ Here, quite exhausted with her wrath, 
Zillah sank biude and tO(jk to her book, turning lier head from me* But I 
saw that slie did not read oiu' line, that licr motionless eyes were fixed and 
full of a strange deep expression. J began to cease wotidering what the 
future would bring. Very soon aftcTwards J ivcnt back to Mr J^utherland, 
and told him all that had passi'd : just the plain facts without any coin - 
inents of my own. He apparently required none. 1 Auind him sittiiig 
composedly with some papers befor(‘ him — he luid for tlie last few days 
been imincTsecl in business which seemed rather to trouble him : lie started 
a little as 1 entered, but immciliatcdy enmo forward and listened with a 
quiet aspect to tluj message 1 had to bring. I could not tell whether it 
made him happy or the contrary: liis countenance, could 1)0 at times so 
totally impassN e that no friend, dearest or nearest, could c\er find out from 
it anything he did not wish to hetray. 

‘ Tlie matter is settled then,' said he gravely : ‘ I will write to Mr French 
to-day, and iierluips it wmuld he as well if Wve no\er alluded to what has 
passed. 1, at least, slmll not do it : tell ZiJJah so. But, in the future, say 
that I entreat she keeps no secret back from you. I-fcmomher this, my dear 
Cassia: watch over her as you love her— and you do love her?’ continued 
lie, gras])ing my hand. 1 answered that J did, and, God knows, even then 
1 loid no lie. She was a very dc*ar child to me always I Mr Sutherland 
seemed quite satisfied and Jit rest. IJo ))at4c me a choeiful good-by, 
wdiich I knew meant that 1 should go away, so accordingly I 'went. 
Passing the drawing-room door I saw Zillah lying in her old position ou 
the sofa ; so 1 would not disturb iier, but went and wfdkcd for an hour 
under a clmnp of fir-trees in the gardoi. They made M shadow dark and 
grave and still; it w^as pleasanter than being on the lawn, among the 
fiowers, the sunshine, and the bees. 1 did not eomo in until dinner-time. 
There were only ourselvc-s, just a family party — Mr Sutherland did not join 
iiB until we reached the dining-room door. 1 noticed that Zillah’s Colour 
changed as ho approached, and that all dinncr-1 hue she hardly spokc to 
him ; but he behaved to her as usual. He wss rather thoughtful, for, as 
he hold me privately, he had some trifling business-anxieties bu**dcmng him 
just then; otherwise he seemed the same. Neverlliolcas, whether it' was 
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his faxilt or Zilhh% m a few days the apparent to me that they 

were not quite such good friends as heretofore. A restraint, a discomfort, 
a shadow scarcely tangible, yet still there, was felt between them* Such 
a (’loud often rises — a mist that comes just before tho day-dawn ; or, as 
happens sometimes, before the night. 

For many days— how many I do not recollect, since about this time all 
in the house and in the world without seemed to go on so strangely — 
for many days afterwards nothing happened of any consequence, except 
tliat one Sunday afternoon I made a feint struggle of politeness in some 
rc’tiark about ‘ going home ' and ^ encroaching on their hospitality,’ which 
was met with such evident pain and alarm by all parties, that I was 
silent ; so w'e stayed yet long(T, One morning — it was high summer now# 
—we were sitting at breakfast : we three only, as Mrs Sutherland lu'-vor 
rose early. I was making tea, Zillah near me, and Mr Sutherlaud at fht 
foot of the. table. He look(Mj anxious, and did not talk much, though I 
remember ho rose up once to Ihrow a liandful of crumbs to a half- lame 
thrush who had built on the lawni — ^lic was Mways so kind to every living 
thing. ‘Tliere, my fine bird, take som(‘ home to your wife and weans!’ 
said he pleasantly ; but at the w'ords became t^rave, even sad, once more. 
He had his letters bc'side him, and oi>enod them successively until ho came 
to mo— a momentous one, 1 knew ; for thougli he never moved, but 
read quietly on, every ray of colour went out of his face. He dropped 
his head upon liis hand, and sat so long in that attitude tliat we were 
both ftiglitenod. 

‘ Is an}i;hirig the matter?’ 1 said gently, for Zillali was dumb. 

* Did yon speak ?’ he answered with a bewildcjrcd stare. ‘ Forgive me ; 

I — I liavc had hud news’ — and lie tried to i*esuiuc the duties of tlie meal ; 
bill it was impos.«tible : he was evidimlly crushed, as even the strongest 
and bravest men w’dl be, for tbc moment, under some great and unexpected 
shock. We said to him— I repeat v'c, l>ecausc, tliougli Zillali .spoke not, 
lu;r look waa enough/ had he seen it — W’e said to him those few soothing 
things that women can, and ought to say, iu *such a time, he 

answered, cpiite unmanned — * aj, you an* ' cry kind. I think — if I could 
speak to some one — Cassia, will you come?’ He rose slowly, and held 
out his hand to mo. To me! That proof of his contidenee, his tenderness, 
his friendship, I have always remembered, and thought, vritb thankful 
heart, that, though not made to give him happiness, I liave sometimes done 
him a little good when ho was in trouble. 

We walked togetlier from the room, I heal’d a low sob behind us, but 
had no power to slay ; besides, a momentary pang mattered little ; the 
sobs would be hushed erelong. — Staiidiiig behind the chair where he 
sat, I heard the fdn'y of fciutluu'land’s misfortunes — misfortunes 
neither strange nor I’arc m the mercantile world. In one brief word, 
he was ruined ptJuit is, so fer as a man can be considered ruined who 
has enough left to pay all hl.H eroditors, and start in the world afresh 
iifi a penniless honest man. lie told me this — an evciy^day story; 
nay, it had b(^en my own father’s— told it mo with great composure, and 1 
liHlcned With th(j siime. I was acquainted with all these kind of business- 
matters of old. It was very strange, but I felt no grief, no pity for his 
losses; 1 only felt, on n^y own account, u burning, avaricious tliirst for 
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gold; a frantic envy— a mad longing to hare for a single day, a single 
hour, wealth in millions. 

‘ Ves, it must bo so,’ said he, when, after talking to me a little more, I 
saw the hard muscles of his face relax, and he grew pati^t, ready to 
bear his troubles like a man — like Andrew Sutherland. ^ Yes, I must 
give up this liouse, and all my pleasant life here ; but I Can do it, sjtooe I 
shall be alone.’ And then he added in a low tone : ‘ I am glad, Cassia, 
very glad of two things ; my mother’s safe settlement, and the winding-up 
last month of all my af&iirs with — Miss Le I’oer.’ 

‘ 'When,’ said I, after a pause— ‘ when do you intend to tell Zillah what 
has happened?’ I felt feverishly anxious that she should know all, and 
that I should Icam how she would act. 

* Tell Zillah? Ay,* he repeated, ‘ toll her at once — tell her at once*’ 
And then he sunk back into his chair, muttering something about 
faignifying little now.’ 

I left him, and with my )ieart nerved as it were to anytliing, went hack 
to the room wlicre Zillah was. Her eyes met me with a Idtter, fierce^ 
jealous look — jealous of me, the foolish child !— until I told her 'f^hat had 
happened to our friend. Tlien she wept, but only for a moment, until a 
light broke upon her. ‘ What does it signiJy?’ cried she, echoing, 
curiously enough, his own words. ‘ I am of ago —I can do just whflt 1 
like ; so I will give my guardian txki my money. Go Luck and tell him so !’ 
I hesitated, j 1 tell you I will : all I liave in the world is not too good 

for liim. hjvcrything belonging to me is his, and’ Here she stopped, 

and catcln'ng my fixed look, became covered with confusion, btlil the 
generous heart <Ud not waver. ‘ And— when he has my fortune, you and 
1 will go and live together, and be governesses.’ 1 f(*lt the girl was in 
earnest, nor wished to deceive luo ; and though 1 let her deceive herself a 
little longer, it was wiili joy— ay, with joy, that in the heart I clasped to 
mine was such unselfishness, such true nobility, not iniworthy even of what 
it was about to win, 1 went once more through the hall — the long, cool, 
silent hall, which I trod so dizzily, daring not to pause — mito Mr iiuthcr- 
land’s presence. * Well !’ he said, looking up. 

I tt)ld — in what words I (saimot roincnnber jiow; but solemnly, faithfiilly, 
ns if I were answering my account before Heaven — the truth, and tlio 
Avhule truth. He listened, ])rcssiiig his hands on his eyes, and then 
gave vent to one heavy sigh like a woman’s sob. At last ho rose and 
walked feebly to the door. There he paused, as though to account for liis 
going. ‘ 1 ought to thank her, you know. It must not he — ^not by any 
means : still I ought to go and tliank her — the- -dear — child !’ Ilis voice 
ceased, broken by emotion. Once more ho held out his hand : 1 grasped 
it, and said : ‘ Go !’ At the parlour-door ho stopped, apparently for me to 
precede liim in entering there *, bul., as if accidcutjilly, i passed on and let 
hint enter alone. Wlicther be knew it or not, 1 laiow clear as light what 
would ha])pou then and there. The door shut— tlicy two being within, and 
I, without. In an hour 1 came back towards the hous(!. I liad b^jcn 
'wandering somewhere 1 think under the fir-wood. It "was broad noon, but 
I felt very cold ; it was always cold mider those trees. I had no way to 
pass but near the parlour-window; and some insano attraction made mo 
look up as 1 went by. They were standing— they two-— dose together, as 
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lovers stand, llis arm folded her dose; his face, all radiant, yet trembling 
with tendei’ness, was pressed upon hers — () my God ! 

T am half-inclined to blot out the last sentence, as it seems so foolish to 
dilate on the love-makings of people now twdve years married; and 
besides, growing older, one feds the more how rarely and how solemnly 
the Holy Name ought to be mingled witli any mere burst of human emotion. 
But I think tlic All -Merciful One would pardon it then. Of course no 
reader will marvel at iny shewing emotion over the union of these my two 
dearest objects on earth. 

From that union 1 can now truly say 1 have derived the greatest comforts 
cf my life. They were inaiTied quickly, as I urged, Mr Sutherland settling 
his wife^s whole property upon herself. Tliis was the only halm liis manly 
pride could know ; and no greater proof conld ho give of his passionate 
love for her, than that he humbled himself to marry an heiress. As to 
wliat the world thought, no one conld ever suspect the shadow of merc-enary 
feeling in Andrew Suthorhind. All was as it should be— and so best. 

After Zillah’s marriage, 1 took a situation abroad. 3Sfr Suth(‘rland was 
very angry when he knew ; but 1 told them I longed for the soft Italian 
air, and could not live an idle life on any account. 8o they let me go, 
knowing, as he smiling said, *Thal Cassia could he obstinate wdum she liad 
a mind — that her will, like her heart, was .as firm ns a ro(‘k.’ Ah me ! 

\Mion I came back, it w'as to a calm, contented, and clieerfid middle-age; 
■ 0 tlie home of a dear brother and sister; to the Jove of a new^ generation; 
t(t a life lilled with peace of heart and thankfulness tow’ards to 

ITey day I writing is this moment become cjuite impossible; for there 
peeps a fai’e in at my bedroom-door, jind, while I live, not for worlds shall 
my young folk know' that Aunt ('assla is an authoress. Tliereforc good 
hy, pen ! “-And now come in. my namesake, my dailiug, my fair-haired 
('assia, with her mother’s .Muile. and her father’s eyes and brow—l 
kiss both noAV. Ah, God in Iicuacq bless thee^ my dear, dear i hild ! 



THE PROGRESS OP AMERICA 


T he invention of printing and the discovery of Ameru‘a signalised witli 
the character Of epochs the middles and clt»sc of the tiftceuth 
while the dawn of the sixteenth was brilliantly nshcrod in by the rising' ' 
light of the licformation. Three such almost s 3 nu'!irotial events each of 
winch exercised a considerable induence upon the progvcftS of the ‘Western 
World, must not be disregarjjetl in an inquiry like the }n'(jsent, relating to 
the rapid growth of America in pcpiilatiou, wealth, and [tower. 

If we glam*c back over tlie Ipstory of that rifgiou, and recur to a period 
little more than three ccniurlos ago, vve find that those two vast (sontmentfl 
whicli stretch from the Kortheru to the Antarctic. Oceans wesre hut recently 
discovered : the tribes of abongincH wlm inbabited tlu>ir vast uncultivated 
tracts were all, with the exception of Mexico am! IVru, sunk in grossS 
barbari.'iid, living iu a state of degenerale nature, and addicted to the most 
cruel cufttoms of savage life; : industry was dcispisc-d amongst them ; com- 
merce, the soul of civilisation, was mi.qdaccd by I'apinc and })redatory 
incursions; whilst war distributed to a blood thirst v people those honours 
whicli slitHild have encouraged agriculture and th<‘ arts of peace,. Wo turn 
lo the [iresent condition of America, and Ki‘e subsliluted a strange people, 
spn»ading far and wiile, and cfUTvring witJi thorn principles for the advunce- 
incut and amelioration of mankind. Instead of issuing forth willi implacablo 
cuinity ag; Mist hostile tribes, shouting the wild war-iry, and wielding 
the knife o: distruolion, tla-y otiTer the rigid- luiml of fellowship, and 
invito their neighbour jiopLiiation to enjoy with tliem tliofrc blesctings which 
are tlic v)tfsjeiij<. labour and ingenuity. 'Hie abuses of tyrannical govern* 
meat have b .eii ui borne countries restrained, in others, entirely abolished : 
republics hr. spnii.i'- qi, based on the bvoadeM principles of equity, and' 
ac(iuiiiiig every y- . ■ inen-ased ordor and stability: a iirm sense of 
Iionoiir, of ,jstice, and of freedom abounds, and the bincerc desire to adjust* , 
national diflercncis by amicable arrau^^^euienl must lend auotlrcr feature, to 
the <’ontnist. Favourable, however, as the picture is which we liav0 here 
dei)iett‘d, we eannof forbear observing at once that it refers more p^ieu- 
larly to Canada and the (Tinted States, and that a vast disparity ^“.xiRts 
between the uorlhern and southern hemispheres in their social and 
(]evelopi>ients, the true causes of which wc shall endeavour to point 
America, it is well known, was discovered ip 14^2 by ;Christopber 
Columbus. San Salvador, one of the Bahama Isles, w«is the first land seen 
No. 95. . / 1 
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by Kutopcans; and on it» .sbore the (?^oese navigator, having debarked^ 
ers^sted tho standard of Bpain, and claimed it as an appendage to the evo^m 
Apd Bovereignty of that kingdom. Huyti, Cuba, and Jamaica, the principal 
of those innumerable islands lying at the entrance of tlie Mexican Galf, 
next graced the triumpliant cntortirise of tJiis intrepid naval hero. As he 
Bailed up the cliannels of the Caribbean Archipelago scenes of exquisite 
beauty opened before him. All was bathed in luxuriant light. Nature, 
profuse in the wild foliage of a thousand years, brilliant in the variegated 
dyes of unnumbered flowers, pn^digal in fruits of luscious quality, and 
spreading around' seas that sparkled like waters of living eixu'-rald, 
presented to his fond imagination the idea of a fabulous region, or the 
bhssful valley of paradise ; but he knew not tlie extent of Ins discoveries, 
nor di’Camod tiiat while feasting his eyes on llie delights of the Western 
Indies, he was about lay open another 'world to the imowledgc and 
enterprise of Uio old. 

America, which is upwards of 8000 miles in length, enjoys two 
summers and a double winter. It possesses all Uie variety of clhnate whicli 
tlie earth affords, and on either side roll t-wo vast ocioans, ready to bear 
its meriihaudise or its people to any porHcm of the woi’ld : it contains 
the most magnificent laktjs, the mightiest river^s, the wddest plains, and the 
loftiest mountains: it offers eveiy facility for internal intercourse, and 
yields in abundance, iiot only es’ery necessary and every luxury for tho 
support of life and the iiululg(iiice of mankind, but is rich in the most 
valuable metals and rarest gems. 


»i*ANiSIl Amj r()RTUGUJ2SE COLONIES. 

West Indies, with Iho coast which extends from the furthest peunt 
of >jBst Florida to th(5 Gull of Tana, in Columbia, wore ilm first conutrios 
explored by the Bjjaniards. The c'lriosity wliicb. Jiad bficn ijxeited by the 
str:mge appearance of the iiati\e.s and their rude and barbm’io nuuiiicrs 
was quickly converted into insatiable avaric c by tiie sight of the gold which 
adorned the persons of the simple islanders. Tho acquisition of rliat 
precious metal became a most pow^erfoi iueimtivc to discovery ami con(]iiest, 
Mexico, Feru, and Chili were subdued by the imhitatigable exertions of 
Cortex, Fizan’O, and Almagro — men Avhosc cruelt)' to the conquered has 
left their menjories (jdiuii*'' to mankind — and Hrazil shortly afterwards fell 
subject to the king of IVrtugal. The dark ..uperstitions of the times 
digidlpwed tlie claims of the native Americans ; the inherent riglit of 
aocupancy, whieJi perhaps' thousaiuls of 3'ears had gi\en them, was dis- 
regarded. They were looked ujion as outcasts froju tlic earo of Hciiven, 
because they w^ore heathen; and the' c^ii avarice of the Spaniards tore 
them from their homes and liberty, to work in hopeless chiuus for the 
benefit of tlieir oppressoju. 

The territory subjected to Bpain by these conquests itas iminmise. In 
t^ifC uortj) she posst^ssed the ancient empire of Mexico, which comprised 
CalU'omm, Texas, and the FlorUlas, together with Yucatan and the Islhnms 
of i^hama. Colon tbia^whhdi extended from tlie Pacific on the west to the 
Atlantic on tlie east, and un far inland as tho river Maranon or Amazon — 
; 
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reni, and Chili, were her posscssiotiB ip the llany of the West , 

India islands also became mibjoctto her sway, pouring their riehes hito her 
lap; and the rcsoimx^s of these kingdoms, if properly developed, would have - 
been an inexhaustible source of wealth to her people and her govtoiaent. 
Mexico, which consists in many places of high table-land stretofah^ into 
large plains or savannas, is also diversified by ranges of hill, which. B 
picturesque ai)pcaraiiee to the whole scenery. Ihe woods abound with 
timber of great value, and trees that yield aromatic gums, liquid ambena^, 
balsams, copal, &c. Its pasturages feed immmerable herds of cattle, 
whose hides arc valuable ; besides wild animaLs, which afford’ tho pleasured 
of hunting to the more adventurous sp(»rtsman, and skins and furs tOc the 
gain- seeking mcirchfint.. The fertility of the soil is such that flowers’ uhd 
fruits of the most delicate kind grow in profusion; and the climate is 
rally genial and healthy, (.xc(*,pt in the low lands by th(t sea, where xmijrah 
and swamp, and Avant of prop(‘r drainage, produce malaria and the ' 
deadly fevers. The Andes — giants of the Westeam World — run from Ccfutral 
America in the north, tlu'ougli Pern and Chili, to the southern confihetft of 
Patagonia, and give a great variety to the (dimato of these countriqs. Tfha 
elevated gTounds of Peru and Chili enjoy a coo! and saluhHous dr; dn th® 
tops of the mountains iliere ahitlc^* perpetual suoav, while in the valltays fhiitB 
of tender growth bloom to perfection. 

Instead of fostering their nqw formed dependencies, and giving them 
am])lc power to hjgislatc according to their necessities, the sovereigns at 
Madrid iiiinusted to viceroys an authority as absolute as they themselvet 
posK(fSscd for the goverument of these provinces. The salaries they 
received were iiiiinerise, mid draAvn from the feeble revenues of the colony 
over Avliicli they reigned. These salaries were further augmented by many 
corrupt and iniquitous courses, of which the sale oi‘ public situatione and^ 
titles is not the least, though the most ghuiug. An ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, to be supported out of the produce of the soil, was another oppressive 
burden; while the sliare of gains aj»proprialod to the king, which amounted 
to a fiftli, was sufiiclent of itself to tnish the growth of any state. In fact, 
tlie colonial policy of Spain Avas most .soJtUh and fallacious. She appears to 
have regarded her colonies as a vast mine frtanAvhicli it Avas only necessary 
to dig to bo enri(jbe(l. The idea of :’.u indirect Arcaltli in the healthy current 
of eomincrcc seems scarcely to luiv(> been (lousidered. 'llie evil consetjuenocs 
of this (!oiiduct were quickly mauifest. Tlie raw material, Avhich miglit have , 
been groAvn to gi’cat advantage, was allowed to be uncultivated. Agricui- 
ture was discouraged, that the colonies might be dependent on the home 
countries for supplies of provisions, and the commonest necessaries of life 
could only be procured through the same channel . All commerce wa0' 
confined to the Spaniards, and the most severe restrictions laid upon any ‘ 
intercourse Avith foreign nations. The gold that was constantly pouidng 
into Spain from America was supposed to enrich her, but on its arrival & ' 
went to discharge old debts, and she was found to be still poor. Many 
branches of trade dei^ayed, cmd others disappeared altogether. The coni*^ 
band system avus carried on ostensiAoly, and nourished a brave mwihiWrdy 
race, who lived in doiiance of the laws of their country and the feiu^ of man- 
kind. By this moans the objects of Spain were defeated: the monopoly 
slie wished to create she could not preseiwc. Ihtgland and' her colonics ik 
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Ktwi;|it America, France and Holland, became her rivals; aiid efven the 
go^rhors ot* the colonies connived at the admission of prohil>ited artklca, 
Wtehthey co\ild procure at a much reduced price and of b('t ter material and 
manufacture fVo?n those countries. This restrictive system was continued 
io the detrimottt of Spain and her dependencies until tlm year 1 B09, when 
the ports vrere by necessity, in consequence of the Peninsular war, thrown 
open to tho foreign trade. Monopoly would no doubt have been resumed 
in 1814, had not the Spanish commerce and industry been paralysed before 
tJiat yeai;. 

Vpon the dissolution of the Spanish sovereignty in America numerous 
rc’mblics sprang into existence, livery important proriuce proclaiimui its 
independence ; and even lesser states iu aliiance wdth a stronger power, or 
acquiring strength by union, established a government of their own. Iso 
less than fifteen republics are mentionrcl, which after a bold and violent 
struggle revolted from and repudiated their allegiance. Mexico took the 
lead; Guatemala and Colombia sheltered tlieinsolvcvs under lier iniglitier 
shade; Peru and (’hili follow’ed the examples of the northern powers: so 
that from California in the north to Frugimy in the south tlui revolu- 
tionary impulse was fearlessly reciprocated. Tho boldness witli wdiich 
these eouiitries emancii)ated Ihemsehes froju the bondage of opi)ri.;ssive 
masters and proclaimcjd tlieir political organisation created impels wluch 
have not yet been realised. It \ras expected that as lUxu’ly was the causi; 
of the struggle, so freedom ■would Iiavo been insured on the establishment 
of iheir government, and liberal institutions erci'led on the ruins of 1 lie old; 
but the long series of oi)pressions, civil and religious, which the ji^p.-mish 
American^ Jiad endured liad dwarfed their understandings, and roiulered 
them incapable of large and comprehensive ideas of improvement. A blind, 
bigoted superstition, a confiding reverence in the priesthood — who abuHC 
tlieir trust, and are unfit for the olfioc they assume —a narrow and spare 
education, a restrictive system of commerce, and jaunupolies in trade, are 
elements which nullify the good tlieir deidaratlou of indei>tviidcace was 
expected to produce. 

Mexico at this time comjirehendod a tenilory of IjfioftflOO square miles, 
and a pojmlatiou of 7,015,509, according to tlie census taken in 1H42. 
This calculation, both of extent and people, must be understood as(v;clusive 
of Texas, which has since joined the more prosperous congrchs of the 
JSlortli, and become a member of the United States. The information 
we can obtain from this or the countries of the south is very incomplete, 
and much of it great part conjecture, thougli iu no Caae havo wo indidged 
in exaggeration, but rather endeavoured to approximate as near as ]JOssibic 
to the truth. The products of this beaut ifui country have already been 
‘ describe<l in common with the other districts of Spanish America, it 
remains therefore for us to glance at its present condition and future 
prospects. For twenty yeaivs jVfexico has had to struggle against the 
atiarchy Of a military despotism and an unformed constitution. This internal 
disorganisation has made it a scene of desolation, in wJiich the arts of 
civilised life, and trade and commerce, have considerably retrograded. Its 
manufactures in woollens, cottons, gold and silver laco, hats, leatlier, &c. 
hAve hitlicrto been iu a State of decay, but it is hoped will shortly be 
revived, It has paper-factories, which are in m improving condition, and 
4 ' 
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some glaBs-liouscB, where articles In general use > are bWii. Tlie gold add 
silver mines of Nueva Espana are productive in^tliOae preojoJus metals, ami 
yield an annual income to the goventmeiit of 23,000,000 doflardv, Tliose 
near (luanaxuato afforded in seven years^— from 1790, to 18037-'a' total of 
40000,000 dollars. Puebla is cousideretl the principal inanttfacturing town 
for cottons, and corresponds to the Manchester of England. Of the coiti- 
meroe of Mexico little can be ascertained wHh certainty, and tha^t little 
exhibits it in anything biit a favourable light. Vera Cruz, its chief port, is 
UTihealthy, and a })ad liarbour; so is Tampico. The amount of merchandise 
imported from the former place in the year 1845 vias 30,416 tons, and the 
quantity exported 31,229 tons, which may be taken for the yeaidy average ; 
while from the port of Matamoras in 1844 only 2354 tons of rnercliandisc 
were irnporthd, and 1877 exported. Acapulco, which is situated upon the 
Faciiic, formerly consisted of 400 families — chiefly (’hiuesc, mulattoes, and 
negroes. Its chief trade was with Manilla; and when the galleons arrived 
from China, a kind of lair was held at which a biief exchange took place, but 
as soon as these vessels ret uiTiud there was no means of maintaining it. It i» 
extremely hot, damp, and unhealthy, and in conseciuence, thougli posseslNid 
of a fine harbour, unsought, and in a state of decay. T'Ue above ^icount of 
the eommerce of Mexico shews sufficiently the paralysed condition (d' its 
industry and the poverty of tin* country. The popuhir representative 
system was rccognihcd in 1H43 the basis of governniont, and upon this 
prbiciplc tlus adininistratioii of affairs is conducted, although it i» well 
known that tiie will of the army forms the only public opinion in Mexico* 
Slavery was abolished, and bO\cral equitable fmd liberal institutions pro* 
claimed ; but the hdiucnce of the ecclesiastical pavt}^ is so great, that no 
benefudal reform can be looked for until a radical cluuige in the venera- 
tion of the people for thi* priesthood, in the substance of their knowledgiif, 
and the liabits they have adopted, htus taken jilace. Of tlie 7,000,000 
iuluibitants wlilch it contains, it is asserted that only 700,000 can read or 
write — that is, one in every seventy; and though there are schools and 
collegiate establisimicuts, yet the system of education is bad, and vested 
entirely in the liands of the priests, who teach only the superstitions which 
favour their interests, and give them a more powerful hold aj>on the minds 
of the nuiltitude. The depraved morals of tlie church arc proverbial in 
Mexico, luul there is scarcely a crime perpetrated of which its mcinl>ers are 
not guilty. The ignorance of the clergy is only surpassed by their bigotry;, 
and these two evils combine to make the country what it is*- a theatre of 
anarchy, oppression, poverty, and crime. The hordes of robbers it nourished 
during the revolutionary war still continue to annoy its peatie; and there is 
jiorhaps no country in the world where mnrder and theft are so prevalent. 
The public revenue of this extensive country amounts to only 16,50(^000 
dollars, whuli is impo.sed in the most oppressive manner, mid im-! 
poverishes the people from whom it h collected. The late wars too 
created a national debt of upwards of 100,0(>0,000 dollars, w^hich preaJliet**' 
hard upon the energies and resources of the young republic, and of irhioh 
18,000,000 have been raised by loans in the country, and 82,000,000’ farom 
foreign states. The navy of Mexico consists of three steam^'Crig^tes, two 
brigs, three schooners, and two gun- boats; while the united and naval 
ibrcoB are estimated at about 40,000 men. 
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3^ MeKiciins iiro fond of pltianuro anri public entertainraoEta, ^'boatrea 
aUDd ^balls are crow<led by all classea, aiid tlie greataist j^iety is kept up 
Atodfebout the year in the different provinees of the empire. The air is 
dellglitiully warm and salubrious, especially in the high table-lauds, where 
the heat of a tropical sun is tempered by the cooling breezes of the 
Alhiutic, Along the line of sea-coast the district is low, marshy, and, 
as before observed, unhealthy ; Imt the traveller quickly finds the ground 
rise, and by a gradual, though sharp ascent, he leaves the waters of the 
ocean far beneath him. To Xalapa, a town situated upon the slope, 
the iuhahitants of Vera Cruz retire during the summer seiison, making it 
a place of fasliionable resort. Jlut what strikes the observation most is 
the (liJOTorcuit garbs which nature aKsunios. At tljc foot of the rise the 
eye is doliglited with llowcrH of the most gorgeous and* vivid hues, 
with trees whose foliage resi'inbles the hrilliance of that luminary wliose 
rays it imbibes. As gi'cater elevation is attained, anolhor kind of vegeta- 
tion presents itself, 'rreos of a more tomperate climate, amongst which 
may be found the oak, anti the pheasant verdure of the .spring, pleast‘, the 
refreshed siglit. Srill ascending, all tropietd plants are lost, the same 
herbage is but occasionally visible : firs mingle with the oak, and a 
colder zone at once annouucc.s itself, imtil, as we proceed higher and 
higher, the oaks altogclln'r disappear, and forests of waving pines every- 
where abound, while nothing but the rugged vegetation of the north con 
stand the ineJenicney of tboso elevated regions. 

Of the Valley of Use Mexico travellers speak in terms of unmmu^urcd 
praise. They point to the beautiful plains of Piedmont and the exquisite 
landscapes of Italy, only to tell liow far above llicni all rise the stupen- 
dous and inagnilicont beauties of Mexican siicnery. But in tlm midst of 
this pft'radise they sigh, for sonl Ls tvauting. The A^alley of the Mexico, 
though rich in verdure, surrounded with lofty liills, eJad wlh ever-hlooming 
forcfitH, canopied by a cerulean and ebaiigeless sky, bathed in an almfK 
sphere of halm, and teeming with well-watered lakes, is silent and deso- 
tee. In the midst of tliis desert -paradise', approaehed from the Ittlls, 
may be seen in the fir disianec the, e,?ipit;;i of Mexico rising with majestic 
beauty from its bed ol’ waters, and rrlicving tin* lifeless features of the 
surrounding pro.speiJt. A Jong line of turrets, domes, and spires, occa- 
sionally screened by intiirvcning trees, planted along its numerous avenues, 
iudicates the city : and there 'll e may recogJiise the spot where, the ancient 
kings of the empire used to hold sway, where Cortez established the 
^sovereignty of Spain in America, and when) probably will be fixed at no 
great distanee in futurity the centre of another mighty power. 

That vast extent of territory lying along the southern coast of the <^ulf 

Mexico and tlie Caidihean Seaw^as formerly comprehended under the 
general term of Colombia, but mrw comprises tliroe important republics — 
Bouador, Kew Crranada, and Venezuela. Independent of any other power, 
they have commenced a career whidi, by good government and a proper 
direction of thoir energies and resources, will place them among the first ' 
-States in the South American contincirt, and render them weelthy and pms- 
gwsrous. The conduct of Spain towards her colonies, which has been already 
reprobated, was' felt equally in i/Olombia ; and the struggle that has latidy 
given these republics their liberty is, we trust, only the energies of an 



atwakiijg mind: It Ls estimated that they 'enmprise mot /tjnm ftOO,6O0 
square miles, .Wt little of it has been explored, and still loss ctdtivatedjl 
Tii(! inhabitants consist j as do those of hU the- countries of this oontiimt:, 
of tlie descendants of the Spaniards, Mostfxocs or half-o&steft, and Indians ; 
but when it is remembered that this Tast region is occupied b^r only a 
little more than 3,000,000 of people, with tlic exception of a few tribes 
which could not be brouglrfc within the calculations of the oetisiisy it 
may easily be imagined how imperfectly its resources are developed, 
aiul what a wide held lies open for the labour and enterprise * of an 
aspiring people. Bomc large and beautiful rivers flow through these 
comitries, among which we may mention the Orinoco and Hb tributaries, 
Carthagena contains one of the first harbours in the world, aaid 1ms a 
population of 10,000, Ciieap cloths and stuffs from England, velvets* 
ribbons, and paper from l^Vamic, constitute its chief imports; but thfl 
trade is subject to great variation, ami, like that of Vera CVuz at preSOWt, 
not of nmoh value, Buvauilla exports sugar, cotton, coffee, hides, and com, 
and the trade of this city is annually hicreasiiig, Venezuela, the capital m 
the (ilulf of Maraenybo, manufactiurcK tanned leather, blankets, refined sugar# 
ciu'(d hides, Indian mats, cotton lablc-cloths, &c., but the trade of 
is principally canned on by fiwoigncrs. Cotton, cacao, indigo, eo<deme»l, 
anialto-wood for dyeing, &e. are grown in the rural districts, and oxporte^l 
from CaniccftS) but its commerp',' is merely nominal, 

The wholes of these regions consist of splendid fertile districts, the 
soil of which is cupablo of growing the richest and most valuable plants. 
Tim ground is very elevated In many parts, and formed of tabledaud ou an 
extension of the Andes, which divi^rge along the nortliom portion of South 
A'meri<‘ii parnlhd with tlio rivers Maranon and ()ri»)r)Ci). Santa Fe BugotS^ 
the capital of New (trunada, is situated 8*d58 feet above the level of the 
fiea, and possesses a superb cathedral, Ihroc colleges, and 40,0011 iuhabitants* 
lioJiijjd it rises a moinitain 2(W feet perpend’nujiar, forming a grand and 
magnificent bju^kground to the city, Ciuito, the capital of Etaiador, ia 
still more elevated, being 054.3 feet above the sea, and from its terraces 
may be seen one of the most iuqjosing prospects that can ho imagined. 
Hituated in the midst of lofty moimtains, it commands the view of 
seven peaks, whose crests are cove?*ed with perpetual snow, and. present 
from the distance a spectacle to be equalled in no other' 2 >orliou of. tha 
world. 

Between Mexico and Ecuador lie two small ropublios, yucatan laid 
Guatemala, containing an area of upwards of 170,000 square miles and a 
population of 2,000,000. These were formerly in federation with Mexico# 
but owing to internal disputes have since bi'corac stqmratc and indcpendmii;, 
and it is to be hoped will never be reanucxed to a state which baa 
exhibited itself as peculiarly devoid of politU^al wisdom. Vacatan Jub 
very wild and backward condition, w’ith a hr;! and unhealthy cliinale;,|Utid 
vast forests abounding in fierce animals and venomous reptiles* ' .ft 
possesses, however, excellent pasiure-land, which feeds fine herds 
and is capable of infinite impiwement. Its towns and villages iane neat . 
and regular, adorned with spacious cathedrals and elegant ohurefijes ; hut 
the population is, extremely ignorant and superstitious. The itrade uf 
country is small and its manufactures tuihuportaat. Althou^^ yucatsm . 



of a sadly neglected, V^t hm in^d thera &lt 
m wfinlthy reftldent^ give it an «ir af life, and tiie »cmety iMmnnd 
*, dwellings is dotted with limited patches of cultivation. ' 

' JJdnrida is the oapital, and commands a tine position for commerce wiidi 
the countries of the two continents^ the Wes^ India Islands, and Karope ; 
it lias a population exceeding 37,000, and there is little doubt that this 
country, under a good aud enlightened government, might become rich 
and prpdtuytive — et^peiually as it produces the mahogany and logwood 
trees, the former of which is considered to bo the most magnideent speci- 
nmn of vegetation in the world, and the trade i:i which might bo made 
, ext eedingly valuable. Wlmtevcr has been the past history of Guatemala, 
.a ^icw era is bursting upon it. The combined energies of the English 
and Americans of the United States will give a stimulus to the industry 
of the country, and introduces a degree of political knowledge unknown 
on the shores of the Mexii-an Gulf, save in Texas and Florida, and the 
kingdoms of H(mth America. The projected railway and (Jstiial w^hich 
are to cross the Isthmus, and unite the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, cannot 
but affect these districts for good. The intercoinmiinicatiou with all parts 
of tjie world that will thus lake place, and the centring the commerce of 
«o many countries into one focus for transit, must qukskly create another 
order of things, and leaven the mamK‘r.s, habits, and knowledge of the 
people witli the benclits of European civilisation. The' capital, New Guate- 
mXbi, is situated on a large and fertile plain, and contains 40,000 hihabittmts; 
and though trade is neglected, the industrious i)ortion of the population 
exhibits great skill iu weaving woollen clotiift, making wooden implements, 
carthenwaa', <S:c. and many artiides that might he profitably exported. Its 
mountains, plateaus, valleys, ravines, forests, lakes, rivers, bays, and 
harbours, bespeak the rielies of Guatemala; and there is no doubt that 
when the projected improvements arc completed, this country wfill rise One 
of tile first among the young republics, and become a powcHul commercial 
nation. 

Of the other republics of South America, Peru and Chili hold the chief 
place. Uruguay and Paraguay are at prxjscnt of such slight note and 
ifiipdrtancc that the bare mention of iheir exist ence may suffice in a paper 
like the present. Yet uo jiart of the world affords greater facility for 
internal interc'ourse and communication with other countries than these 
States- The rivers which flow through them arc exceedingly numerous, 
broad, and deep, and by their irrigation render the soil rich and fcllilo. 

Tlie Argentine Republic, again, presents a congress of states banded 
together for their mutual prot(ictioii, and calculated, when internal war# 
have ceased and the country become settled, to coristitiite a powerful 
ooufedcratiou. It alre tdy sends forth sugar, cinnamoiu indigo, cotton, 
pimento, wax, and receives iu exchange Paraguay tea, swam skins, thread, 
j&c. , A large trade, however, is carried on in slaves, which are imported 
from the Afiican coast. The exports of La Plata and Buenos Ayres, 
-cotisteting of agricultural produce, gold, and silver, amount to about 
;£3,060,000 annually. The merchants of Buenos Ayres once a year cross 
\ lofty eWin of the Andos to Bt Jago naml Valparaiso, to barter their 
; %nd pm fresh supplies of merchandise to sell iu their native 
' is performed on mules, but attended with many danger, 
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not only fropi the finows of the mountain: httt froaja of native!;- 

Indiana, who acont* the plains between the and |dnn4^j^^^ioon)pim ; 
they can overpower. ,. > 

A military despotism controls the fortunes Peru. AlthOt^ 
ing liberty and the ft*ee institutions of a popular government, thjoy enjoy 
but the sliadow of each. The real power exists in the bawds of a few^ AUd 
not unfrequently is wielded by the will of an individual who has , 

an absolute authority. The appearance of Peru is that of a country fa 
rapid decay, and there is an aspect of desolation aboul; its iitost populous 
cities that indicates its real condition. The riches of her ^nes have led 
statesmen and governors to neglect the more healthy sources of gwealth-^ 
the cultivation of the soil and the encouragement of manufeefeures. A 
system of monopoly exists which entirely paralyses lior energies : lahtnid'^ 
and industry ate impoliticly interfered with; the exports of copperrbarJ? ^ 
from Lima have been coniined to one person; and the valuable dshing^* 
beds on the coast prohibited to foreigners : and as though this were u# 
enough to' cripple lier, the coin of the country has been tampered with 
by the government, and even base metal issued from the mint* Owltig 
to the unsettled condition of tho country, the }>uftition of the people, k 
very wretched- They are much addicted to gambling and gaiety, and 
spectacles arc frequent in their capital; but such is the insecurity of 
property and life, tliat no one dares travel alone after dark ; and persons 
who have been visiting at Callao — the seaport of Libia, situated only 
seven miles distant— form themselves into companies when they wish to 
KJtiim home. ' 

The Pernvians, the ancient inhabitants of the country, form the principal 
portion of the population, and look forward to a time when they shall 
sit down under the mild rule of their Incas. The population consists of 
about 1,500,000, of which Lima contains 70,000. J^cru is subject to 
earthquakes, and the buildings of the cities exhibit the marks of frequent 
shocks. Ill order to diminish the iniscluef, most of the houses are only 
Oijo storey high, and built of light material. A sixty -gun frigate in the 
harbour of Callao was once lifted up 15U feet and cast inland to a consider- 
able distance, where a monument was erected and still exists to commemorate 
tho event, 

Tiie physical aspect of Peru is mountainous. The Andes entirely 
occupy its western portion, and rise to a very great elevation. In these' 
mountains, however, lie its principal wealth. Here are found the silvei* 
and gold which made the conquest of the country so important an object 
to Pizarro, and stimulated him to commit the most atrocious cruelties to 
^ become master of its precious metals. Its richest mines are near Pasoo^ 
in the Plain of San Juan. It is estimated that they formerly prodnoed. 
£1,800,000 annually. A great decrease, however, took place, but IrOttt 
1826 to 1839 there has been a gradual increase. In the former, yeiwr . 
there were 228 bars brought to the mint, and in the latter 12 IQ,. or ait. 
increase of 982 bat’s, and the, value from 56,791 Spanish marcs to 
On the hills arpund Pasco feed herds of cattle and flocks of on 

the matgin of the Lake Chinchaicoca the tame llama and shy are 

to be found in great numbers. On the eastern side of ihe A^es P 
stretches oiit into immense plains, covered with rank hertoge and 
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forests. The fertility of the soil ie very gimt,, maid producer 
eM^/ kind of tropical tree and plant in abnndanc^ Bnt the whole ks 
an , i^cultivated wlldemees, traversed by wild beasts^ and ^ving shelter 
,to ' teds of esequisite plumage; A tribe of Indlam! may occasionally be 
aem emerging :from its deep recesses, but as they liv6 entirely by hunting, 
and have no settled habitation, they may be regarded as being part of the 
same picture, and tli© scene only wears a more savage character from their 
preseeme^ The social and political oemdition of l^eru is altogether unsatis- 
jfootory; although a period of peace and a vigorous president may do much 
to filieviato its condition^ 

We turn, however, with pleasure from Peru to the rising republic of Chili. 
Not xioesessing tho rich minerals of the former country, she was much 
liei^ected by Spain, and regarded as an appendage to the govonwuent of 
lima ; but no sooner did she tlirow oft* the yoke of Spain than she set her- 
self vigorously to maintaiu her independence and strengthen her power. 
To shew the manner in which she has acquitted herself we turn to Valparaiso, 
the principal port on the Paciftc. In 1707 the township wjvs sold for a 
little more tliau £300 ; in 1819 it consisted of ten or twelve huts, and now 
it contains 40,000 inhabitants, and individual houses fetch an annual rent of 
joore than £1000. Within tlie last ten years the town has doubled its 
size, and no doubt will continue progressing in a rapid ratio for tlie next ten. 
The whole of Chili is lavoured witli a more tcm])urate climate than Peru, and 
hence ks people Are more liardy and industrious. I'hey are exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers, enjoy tho moderate pleasures of life, and are much 
attached to their homes. Tlu* administration of ]jublic aft'airs is better 
conducted than in any other country in South Aiuerica, the })olico is more 
energetic and ejfficient, and tlic whole sUte of tho country more settled 
and peaceful. The system of education introduced into tlieir schools and 
colleges Vi superior, and the classes more numeroubly attended, Ihe. religion 
is Homan Catholic, but it is to l)e observed that the Cldlinos have repudiated 
the interference of the pope in the appointmojit of bishoj>s and Jirciibisliops. 
Favoured, however, as this country is in a sothd point of view, the majcU'ity 
of the people are still defective in tliat true liberty for which tlicy fought. 
IWyersal-suftrage is granted by the laws of the constitution to every one 
above twenty- five years of age, yet the great holders of land arc sure to be 
returned, and the colonel of a regiment must by no means be ojtpoBed at an 
election. The peasants of the agricultural districts are in reality serfs, the 
landlords acquiring absolute authority over them. 

The silver mines of Ohili arc not so rich a=? those of Peru, though, if 
properly worked, they would yield no inconsiderable income. The three 
years after 1836 upwards of £1,139,913 worth of silver bars and coins was,, 
exported, besides gold ind copper, which are prcKJured in abundance. The 
iron mines are also sources of groat .wealth, and the miners annually extract 
vast quantities of the ore. In fact, the mountains of Chili are full of valu- 
able mat eml; and it only requires economical companies, steady enterprise, 
facilities of conveyance, and a good market, to make this country blest with 
ans^fftuent, intelligent, and prosperous people. 

Ab incident of rather an accidental character threw into the way of 
Portugal a kingdom no less than two hundred times as large as itself. 
0abrai» A celebrated navigator, iu order to avoid the calms he had 
U 
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experienced of i^e coM of Africa in hk ^ tbe eai% iaHed 

tlio Cape Verd Islands in a wuth - westerly *»i .diaeorero^^ 

Brazil This event oociur^ in tlie year I^OA or eight yeans enhaeqnenfc 
to, the frst voyage of Colnmbua. Having taken posaeaaioii of jt k tile 
usual mauner, he despatched a vessel with the news to Lkbon^ and 
felons, whom he liad on board, with the natives to le^ the langtl^* 
Some contentions arose between Spain and Portugal about the bom^ of 
the new territory, but it was finally settled by agreement; and the riVeei. 
Maranon and xJa Plata were admitted to be its nortibem and southern 
boimdarios, wlulst its extension in the west remained an undecided i^tieetiosi 
from ignorance of the interior. 

Unfortunately Brazil was immediately made a penal settlement : not , 
after its establishment, however, a circumstance occurred which 
favourable to the progress of the colony. A violent persecution was excited 
against the Jews in Portugal in the year 1548, which was inftamed to puch 
a heat tliat their most valuable property was conHscated and themsSlvm 
banished to Brazil. These unfortunate men were noted for their intagtllf' 
and prudence, and readily obtained sums of money in loans JEeom the 
merchants with whom they liad transacted busincM. On ^helr anrivA 
they directed attention towards the cultivation of the soil, which tliey 
fuimd rich mid grateful; they introduced the sugar-cane from Mad^^ira, 
and tlie trade in tliat article a^on became a source of considerable profit 
to the planters. The whole country felt the benefit of these exertions, 
and every day became more lluurisliiiig. Many settlements were made 4a 
dilforent parts; San Salvador, Pernambuco, St Vincent, Porto Sogmro, imd 
other cities were built, and formed commercial emponmns of importance. 

In the year 162 1», however, the Dutch, jealous of the maritime and 
colonial infiuonce of Portugal in Africa, the East Indies, and America, made 
a descent upon Brazil, and subdued it. For some time, by the discipline 
and prudence of Maurice, Prince of Nassau, the government of this new 
dependency was well managed ; but a company having been formed of mm 
every way incompetent to fulfil the arduous duties of their oilice, for the 
pose of administering the afiairs of tliat country in Brazil, a sudden cliange 
took place. Their object was to make as much as possible out of the recent 
conquest, regardless of the future. Unjust exactions were imposed upon 
the Portuguese planters in the shaiie of heavy duties. I'he caprice of these 
new governors enacted that all payments should be made in specie, brazil^ 
wood, and sugar ; and with many other unnecessary and unjust restrictions 
they offended the pride of the merchants. Violent discontent was accord- 
ingly excited throughout the country ; the Portuguese inhabitants rose to- 
arms ; and by tlie assistance of the home government, which was only 
waiting its opportunity, defeated the Dutch, and ii» the year 1644 expoUed 
them from the coimtry, after Uiey had possessed it and tyrannised over 
the people eighteen years. 

It must here be observed to the honour of the Butch, that no sooner had 
the Portuguese commenced colonising Brazil, than they endeaVouti^ to 
improve the condition of the natives- Instead of extirpating thonSi 
been the rule of the Spaniards, riiey treated them with much kMam, and 
taught them the arts of civilised life. This grand labour of love i^cted 
chiofiy by the intrepid zeal and devotedneas of the Jesuits, who ivetedas mis- 



tmng them, proireil in evei^ reject the friende i>f the natiree. 

they tbund gentle and tractable, though to all the duatome 

Of harbaric life, and guilty oif some of ita moat brutalaaing ws^ea* auoh as 
Ifetaikm on the bodies of enemies. By patlgnt expoatnlation, however, 
many tribes were sucoeaaftilly weaned from their inhuman praotbea, and 
bettor habits and purer knowledge were inculcated. 

Braail continued to honrish and its resources to be improved by the 
industry of the colonists, until iu the year 1699 gold* and again in the 
year 1780, diamonds were discovered in profusion. This proved highly 
duHmental to the country, and sowed tlm seeds of decay. The weilth 
that tdaasaled the eyes of the people and tlielr governors was unreal, 
aud Braail in this moment of brilliant expectations was suffering a hectic 
triumph. The ordinary occupations' of life, the steady objects of industry, 
were thrown aside — agriculture was abandoned for the gold-diggings; 
to the mines the mass of the ]>eople flocked, to accumulate as they hoped, 
with little trouble and lees time, enormous wealth ; and what humanity has the 
more to lament, the demand for slaves became greater and their prices 
immense. The tranquillity which had so long existed was broken. 
Other nations desired to share in the rich spoil of the earth; and Kio 
Janeiro, which had risen into rapid importance on account of its proximity 
to the mines, was twice taken and destroyed by the French. Whether 
this abandonment of agriculture and manufactures would have proved fatal 
in Its result after the excitement had subsided and the people recovered 
from their frenxy, we have no means of judging, for a man arose in the 
councils of Portugal, whose policy directly tended to the ruin of his country. 
The Marquis de Pombal, minister of (Charles 111., was bred with the 
laudable ambition of raising Portugal to the rank of a first rate maritime 
power. With this view he introduced the restrictive system. Foreigners 
were excluded from the ports of its colonies, monopolies were established, 
and the trade of three large and flouriBhing districts limited to one 
association. The failure of this scheme was soon experienced in the 
4e('roasod number of vessels tliat frcciucntecl the different ports. Hut his 
policy yet wanted tlie final stroke. He entertained a violent prejudice 
nghlnst the order of the Jesuits, and imagined them to be at the root of 
everything evil. For this reason he expelled them from Brazil, and thus 
withdrew a class of men who, whatever might have been their conduct 
and discipline in other countries, had alw^ays been the pronmters of order 
and peace in this, and the sole instructors of its vast population. From 
the period of their expulsion the l*ortugucsc settbrs began to retrograde, 
and the aborigines to fall back into barbarism. 

For a short time Brazil recovered, and basked in the welcome presence of 
the royal House of Biaganza. The victories of Napoleon and his generals 
extended to Portugal, which was reduced to a province. The king 
and court of Lisbon abandoned the defence of their country, and took 
refuge in the distant and neglected shores of the western empire. The 
ports were thrown open to foreign trade, which immediately gave vitality 
to its commerce, energy to its peUple, and prosperity to the country. 
The presence of the royal family united the several provinces, which had 
gtii|kd|iaUy been becoming disaffected and jealous of , each other. Books 
imported, schools were established, European manners introduced, 
J5J 



and in 1815 !BiaaU was deflated a kingdom. Tfaia of good^ 

fortune wond^rftill^ kuprov^ the ooni^iim 

which imtU the yw IBSjt, when the imj>a|iieu<ih ^ jfealouey of 

the Cortee. at InOebon recidled the king, an4 the 
Brazil the position of an abject depepdenoy,, resbitxded 
meaahres of the preceding yeai's. This conduct produced the must 
oomTnotions^ and the blind opposition of the court to the kteresiis of the 
colonists drove them to extreme measures. At this juncture the BraaEito 
offered to the son of the king — who had been left behind as regent-^tKp \ 
crown and sovereignty, and it was only when he saw that the peppl)i\ 
would resort to more desperate measures that he consented tO accept the 
terms. His coronation took place on the 21st of September 18?$, hn4k^, 
ascended the throne under the title of Emperor of Brazil. ^ 

From that period to the present Brazil has been the theatre of oonstakt. 
antagonism between the democrats and loyalists. The parties into wbi<pt» 
the country is divided are little else than violent factions endeavouring 
obtain the ascendancy without any other ulterior objects than powet ai!»/d 
selfish aggrandisement. The violence of these political bands rose to 
such a height, and became so umnanageablc, that the emperof/ after , a 
turbulent reign of a few years, thought it prudent to abdicate, whk^ he 
did in the yoar 1831, in favour of his sou, then a child. Smeo his 
accession ho has had the task <^1 appeasing a turbulent and wavering muHi^ 
tude—the democrats openly demanding the abolition of all sovereignty, 
and the royalists maintaiiiiiig the cause of order and tranquillity against the 
hitter's contentious spirit. These contests have occasionally been so strong 
as not only to weaken, but paralyse the power of the ministry, and, in 
fact, pf all parties; and, what is no slight disgrace to the nation, the 
purity of election is sometimes so scandalised, tliat the king in 1842. 
refused to sanction the existence of the assembly, and ordered a new poll. 

It is more than probable that, unless some violent revolution occurs whioh 
suggests another course to him, the king will have to contend to the last , 
against these distempered factions. Until a moro settled condition of the 
country be obtained, its improvement is of course hopeless. 

The population of this empire is perhaps more mixed than that of any 
other country in the world, It consists of Europeans; muiattoes — or a 
mixed caste between whites and blacks; Mamalucoes — a mixed caste 
between whites and aborigines; aborigines in a domesticated state called 
Cabocloes; Indians in a savage state; free negi-oes bom in Brazil; 
manumitted Africans; Mestizoes or Zainboes, between the Mamalucoes 
and negroes: all of which amounted in 1844 to 4,450,249, of whom 303,^73 
are slaves,. 

Eeligion — which is Roman Catholic — and education are both, 'SkCOOi:4!ng 
to the latest statistical accounts, in a very depressed condition. , llbje 
revenues of the church are so sraall that few respectable persons 
undertake its duties; and those who do officiate are ill-instructed, 
some cases totally ignor;>nt of all learning except the bare repetitM^ of 
the prayers of the missal. Brazil may perhaps be alone in thk 
But it is an undisputed fact, that the priesthood is fast diminishing in 
numbers, and that there are many districts and parishes '^khemt any 
clergymau to attend to the spiritual wants of the peopk. The prospects 
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isi though not Wight, better than those of tei^on, sinoo the 

former is mt absolutely reWo^eseire. Of late y^ eiTorte hnif^ been nui^, 
«ixd tdth some Bnooess^ to hitmduoe into the emioulBtii brant^ of a hIgW 
ehnrecter, and the colleges founded at Elo Janeiro baye prodtuie^ number 
'of'6:Koellent sobolarB. This fact would enoourage tus to hope that, aware 
of the advantage praetically of a good education, thoee of her ^tizena 
who have ^datinguished tbWaaelves hi her public seminaries will not allow 
the govemtaent to relt until it has done something for its di^seamation 
amongst the people. 

The lakes of Bnudl are numerous as well as the rivers. Lake Xarayes 
lb the wet season covers many thousand square miles, and looks lijke an 
hilaod sea. Ibe Maranon, the noblest river in the world, with its countless 
tributaries, belongs to this country; while Rio Grande de Sol, Parana, 
Francisco, Rio Para, and immmeraWe others, water its plains, and afford 
every facility for intenial navigation. Brazil produces in abundance 
sugar, cotton, cacao, yams, maize, tobac*co, coffee, <&c. Herds of cattle 
and horses wander over its vast plains in almost a wild state, while its 
forests are inhabited by beasts of prey. Gold and precious stoues, 
amongst which the diamond may be mentioned, . have been discovered in 
great abundance, and these liavc as yet fonned its staple wealth; but 
lead and iron are also amongst its productions; and as the country 
becomes more settled, more wealthy, and more enterprising, its innumor- 
able resources will no doubt be gradually ascertained and devciloped. 

Gold-dust, sugar, cotton, oils, and spices of every kind, mediemes, 
India-rubber, and choice woods, form the principal articles of exportation ; 
while the ports are open to foreign produce, and receive in exchange 
every description of manufactured metals, glass, pajier, earthenware, 
furniture, wearing - .apparel, and every necessary and uorrveniencc of life 
which Europe produces. Para 1ms a considerable trade with the 
interior by means of the Araguaya. Maranliam has a rising trade, 
and is considered the best built ci^y in Brazil. Paraliiba, Bahia or San 
Salvador, and Pernambuco, are fine cities, and carry on a considerable 
trade in sugars and cottons. Fio de JaneW, however, is the capital of the 
empire, and commands a central position. It is perhaps one of the love- 
liest spots of the world. The entraare to the bay is narrow; mountains 
and peaks of every shape crown it on cither side. The town is built 
on the west side of the bay, formed by the d^^houchS of the river of 
Janeiro, and has a very picturesque appearance from the sea ; Lore 
embowered deep in trees; there lining the shores of quiet coves, or 
hadSging on crags amid huge boulders of rock, of nature’s own arcliitecture. 
The liouses, churches, and public edifices rise amidst the hills, and are 
brightly vivid with their white frontage standing out in bold relief 
from their verdant background. The haveu is one of tho most spkmdid 
in tho world, and though secluded from the restless billows of tho 
Atlantic, is still within hearing of its deep and mellow murmuring. Here 
vessels of every nation ride in safety after their long voyage ;< and here, in 
tdie cairn waters of its harbour, may be seen the flags of Erfg^nd, France, 
Holland, Denmark, and the United States, displaying their gay ooloura, and 
their bright streamers in the brilliant effulgence of an unclouded 
eixtu IBo Janeiro contains 250,000 out of the small population of Brazil 
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— a circumstance wliioh has given rise to the &o«<iioiis saying that 
Rio is the Braails, Tirial by jury in cdjninal and in civil suite 

has been eefcabU^ed j twenty pounds a year from' incwe, tr^ey or labour; 
admit to the sudrage. Members of my religioue are not 

allowed tb vote^ but all j&ee blacks are. There are vary pw 
and these principally watdi the frontiers. The police force is 
to be large in eoni^equence of the number of slaves in Brazil; the iadn- 
cipal employment of such of&cers is to hunt for those who haye run away 
from their masters, and to reclaim them. The navy in now, dwk»dMi| 
down to a thing of little importance ; formerly it was large ^d edicisA. 
These features in the aspect of the country aftord a general idea of the 
whole picture, but there is one stain upon its surface which must smt ,be 
overlooked. Previous to 1830 the number of slaves annually Imipoirted 
amounted to 40,000 ; since the prohibition of their importation, howeWy' 
the numbers have fallen to 11,000; but as tw^o- thirds are estimated to 'dia 
during the voyage, upwards of 33,000 must be exported annually from the 
coast of Africa. The currency is paper — the gold and silver behag mwtd 
articles of commerce, and f onsequcntly subject to great ductuation. Th* 
revenue of the country is now about £i,D00,CK)0, and there is a ptibllc dabity 
but of no great magnitude. 

We have now, as succinctly as possible, endeavoured to give fair 
picture of the true conditioji of the Sptinisli and Portuguese American 
settlements. Wo have pointed out the arbitrary manner in which' both 
these nations regulated every particular relating to the comimcrcjal (enter- 
prise and internal govoriinumt of their colonies ; we liave seen that 
with the means of becoming first among the countries of the wo^ld, 
resources have been neglected, capital miHused, and exertions , misapplied ; 
we liavc perceived tlmt education is extremely deficient, religion bigoted 
and intolerant, the government oppressive and unjust ; and wc find tliit 
instead of riches poverty lias been tlie result ; irjstead of strength, weak- 
ness; instead of prosperity, ruin. Looking forward along the vista of 
llie future we see these enslaved and dependent provinces bursting the, 
fetters of tyrannical government — establishing constitutions for tbemsolvcsy 
and declaring their total seimation and independence ; wo see them ambi- 
tious of becoming free, striving to acquire power and influenco, and 
seeking a more noble name and station among the empires of the world. 
■\ATierever there is a desire to accomplish a good tiling, one -half the 
difficulty is surmounted, the way wiU doubtless follow the will, and necessity 
still be the parent of something new, of something better. But altlmugh 
the American republics may eventually become powerful, wise, and free, a 
long scries of contention seems to lie before them: there is a tyratttiy 
which they have yet lo cast off, a bondage from which they have yet to 
emancipate themselves^which is less felt because it presses not S'o much 
on the senses as on the mind, but which is not less cruel, le.ss powatful^ 
less oppressive. Tlio republics of South America must learn a 
religion ; they must learn to tulcnite liberal opinions ; tlioy miist Imh to 
regard mankind as one brotlierhood on earth end in heeveii > 
comprehend the graitd principles of religious philosophy before ,.they cm 
hope to attain to that progression and enlightemaet^t thia , 

people of the great uorthem Republic. ■ / 
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FBBJJCH AND BRmSB m^<iim&, ' . '; ^ 

We enter now upioti the not least interesting portion of our inibjeijt*^ 
portion of it which affords poHmps even greater variety than that we Imve 
already passed, over* It embraeos every change of soener^ and ' "climate 
tiiat can be «iot with from the cold and icy regions of the north to the fiery 
regions of the tropics ; and it presents a picture of intelligence and pros^ 
perity unequalled in the annals of the world. The colonisation of the 
We*iit Indies and Meptico, and the possession of f*em and Chili, were 
aebteved with comparatively little trouble and danger, and even enriched 
thf avaricious adventurers by an iinmediate harvest of gold and spices. > In 
the north of America, however, the difHcidties to be overcome were great, 
and the dangers formidable. The French, so early as 1524, attempted to 
make discoveries, and to form settlements along its shores. Verazzani, 
and Jacques Cartier were sent out by Francis I. for that purpose, but 
both the expeditions failed. Admiral f/oligni afterwards formed the 
design of colonising h'lorida, with a view to remove the distressed 
Huguenots beyond the reach of their persecutors ; but the emigrants were 
shortly afterwards massacred by the Spaniards, upon whom a severe 
but just retaliation was made by Dominique de Courgue, a soldier of an 
intrepid and lieroic spirit. Tliis happened in 1507.^ 

The religious disputes that distracted France at this period and for 
some time subsequently prevented her from directing attention towards tlie 
formation of a foreign empire; but in 1004 settlements were effected in 
Nova Scotia — called by her Acadia — with great success, and all the 
tcuTitory extending along the southern bank of the St Lawrence was 
claimed by her. With the object of pursuing the fur -trade, the French 
crossed that gigantic stream and established stations up the country to 
facilitate the conveyance of their merchandise, so ihat Canada was also 
annexed to the other countries they had seized. Ihit the dotcimined 
hostility of the Indians, espcchdly the Iror-juois, caused the settlers constant 
apprehension, and fre(juently r<;(luced them to the last stage of despair. 
Instead of being, like the Peruvians or even Mexicans, of a tame disposi* 
tioh, they were men of an indomitable spirit— strong, active, and warlike, 
cunning aiid crafty, and skilled in every aitifice and deceit that could lure 
an enemy to his destruction. Nova Beotia, however, seems to have been 
the most rapid in its improvement; and in a short time the country was 
parcelled out into neat farms, industry reaped a plentiful harvest, mills 


• Hie x^***dQ and jealousy of the Spaniards could not endure the existence of a 
French colony in Ain erica; accordingly in a time of peace Fhilij) 11. sent MonendeiK 
to oxterminate tho Ftenm P^xiteKfants in Florida.^ He then sailed to Fort 

Oaroliuo, the settlement, with a suflBcicnt force, captured it, and hung on tho 
surrounding tree® all the colonists who could not e8Cfi}»e, where they w‘ero suffered 
to remain with this inscription over them: * These wretches have been exeeutedt 
♦ net as l<>enchmen, but as heretics/ l‘)on»ini<iuc dc Oourgue, fired with patriotism, 
> . and ambitious of avenging his country's honour, sold his estate, equipped three 
chdse a band or gallant men, sailed to Florida, attacked the fort ,of the 
AnuirilerC'rs, and after displaying great courage and ability, captured it, and hung 
bis msoners on the very Irees on Which they had formerly hung tl»e French, vjitU 
this ' Huiig, not as ^^aniards, but as assassins ; * and returned hom^ 

in trinwpfi to his eouhtry, ' 



were eAtabli^lied, and aii air of peace apd comfort gire^ new Bettle- 
toent. England, however, endeavoumd to wr^ th!» heanHful region out 
of the hanla of the Erench, and sever^ exempts were made from the year 
1621 to to aocomplbh the design, but all failed; and the treaty of St 
Oermam, which was si^ed about the same time, gave the iatter p^^able 
possession* lo 1654 it again fell into the hands of the English 
Protectorate, but was reetorod by the treaty of Breda to we Fr^oh; ^ 
whom it was retained until 171G, when General Nicholson, by order of tl® ! 
British government, made a complete conquest of it. ; 

The Ulnstrious Champlain, wlio was appointed governor of the mdefinite 
territory of Canada, founded Quebec in 1608. Tlie situatiori df,<^ city is 
admirably chosen, being built upon a bold promontory that stahda but ^ 
the waters of the Bt Lawrence and commands its spacious channel. 
harbour, capable of lioldiiig all the fleets of Europe, lies below, and a^d^ ' 
ample accommodation for vessels. Montreal was placed higher up the ' 
stream, and made the emporium of the fur-trade, and several other fqrW,, 
were erected for the protection of the country. 

The Jesuits, who had in Brazil proved themselves the friemjs Of th« , 
natives, persevered hero with untiring^ eadfrgy in the conversion of the 
Indians. Institutions were founded in Quebec and other places for their 
education. The principal college was a large quadrangular building, 
containing iiiniimerable courts, wddcU they made the centre of their 
operations, and wliero dwelt the heads of the order. In tliis edifloo 
they formed plans for new missions, and from it issued their mandates. 
From hence tliey spread themselves along the banks of the St Lawr^o© 
and its tributaries, and formed stations on the Saglmny Eiver, the rivc^ 
Detroit, at the commanding passes of the country, between the Ottawa,' tlio ^ 
great lakes, the Mississippi, and they penetrated even into the wildest and 
most remote provinces of those immense regions. 

Canada, how'ever, languished under the negligence and supineuess of the 
company which had undertaken its establisluneiit. Montreal, which had 
been made tlie centre of its internal trade, was invested in 1647 by the 
Indiana, and again in 1658, when that city, tog(ither with Quebec, was 
attacked. The governor succeeded in repelling them on this occasion; 
but shortly after the Tro(iuoi.s, 1200 strong, landed on the island of Montreal; 
plundered and burnt the houses and corii-ticJds massacred incjii, women, 
and children; cut to pieces 100 of the regular troops, toqk 200 prisoners, 
and destroyed the forts of Frontenac and Niagara. To add to the calaihity, 
an epidemic had broken out amongst the Canadiaus, and they were in grebt 
distress from want of provisions. Thus famine, pestilence; and war seemed 
combined to eictenninate this colony, wlicn the Count do Frontenac, who had; 
been sent out by the French court, came to its relief', attacked the, 

^ Indians, drove them back to their woods and wigwams, and pursued theittj ' 
with flt'e sword into the inneniiost recesses of the forests. Ttiib;, 
infliction demonstrated the power of the French, and served as a wamlbg.'; 
to their enemies. > , , 

If the French felt bo severely the dis^trous incursions of the 
they were no loss frequently disturWd and harassed by the hiwitilhy , 
of the English, who, from their,, new eetUements in North 
^spla^ed the same inveterate hatred and jealousy of the French name as 



hail actuai'ed their forefkihtsrs m Europe, I» 165i7 IQuehee foil into their 
but i^as restored by the treaty <if Bt : k 170ii[ ait iattei^pt 

WmmAde upon Montreal, 'Which :l^i^, it k i&om 

miong the o^oera k uouimaitd of the miTal md knSioFcee ; ,whOe kaixy 
petty attao]$:^ too unmerona to be described^ hBed up the interval, ak of 
whu'h bore the character of border 'warfare. Bo fatal had the coutkuance' 
of theee wars been to the progress of the colony, that while the English 
settlefhents in the same continent could raise upwards of 60,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, Canada could not inuster 4500. A protracted 
atato of tranquillity now proved favourable to the colony, which might have 
^eontimiad much longer had not the governor, the Marquis dU Qaeene, 
im»aded the British territories, and in 1757 taken Port George, where the 
barbar^ies committed by the Indians were such that the indignation of 
the whole nation was roused against the French. Active preparations for 
vengeance were immediately set on foot. A siuiultaneons attack was 
determined upon. Forts Niagara, Triconderago, Crown Point, and Quebec 
itsolf were assailed at the Bamc time. The defence and assault of the last- 
mentioned place were conducted by men of equal bravery and equal 
generosity, and both fell in thelsnfagemcnt. Wolfe, who directed and led 
the British up the steep of Abraham’s Heights, was wounded in the onset, 
md expired in the moment of victory. The Marquis de Montcalm, who 
sustained the attack with no less courage and intrepidity, received several 
injuries from whi(,h he died a few days afterwards. Thus, ui the aoquisi-^ 
tion of this extensive territory, the joy was shaded by the loss of her 
commander on the part of Britain, wlulst the French had to bewail a 
twofold calamity — lier influence in the "West departed 'with the life of him 
who fought and fell to maintaiw it. 

The attempts made to colonise Ijouisiana proved ruinous to those who 
undertook the enterprise. Many were lured from their homes to explore 
its wild and inhospitable traits in the hope of finding gold, and dihcovcred 
upon their arrival that the country w'as totally destitute of even the com- 
monest necessaries of life. The delusive expectations held out by the 
government and the projectors of the Mississippi Scheme are so well known, 
that, an allusion to them here is all that is requisite. The settlement at 
Biloxi, to which many emigrants flocked in 1718 and 1719, proved pesti- 
lential : many perished by disease, some of starvation, while otliers pene- 
trated into the woods and became morally as well as socially mingled 
with the Indians. Some, wandering up the long course of the Mississippi, 
found a refuge in the settlements of Canada; tind five years later the rest 
were transferred to the mouth of that vast river, to establish another colony, 
of which the city of New Orleans was to be the capital. The local disad- 
'Vantages of the now uity were great, yet it struggled against them ; the 
aootal diflSculties it had to contend with were not few, yet it has sur- 
mounted thorn all. When it 'was ceded to Spain by France it contained 
6000 inhabitants ; it was afterwards sold to the United 8tato% and bow 
forms a very valuable and important emporium of that Union. 

The first attempts of the English to found a colony in North America 
. tornunated in tlie same disasters which the French had to encounter in 
Newfoundland, Canada, and Louisiana, The name of Bir Walter Halei^ 
is coniiert;ad with two expeditions which, however, failed ; and so late 
1 $: ^ 
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to add fetroB^ and security to the town, which, if Kononr ol ihe 
eovereign, was cfeUed James's Town. Ample power was vested k hfiids 
of a oonneil for tike administration of the akdrs of this new set^^loaifei^ 
a proceeding which exhibited the pmdence and foresight of the 
govenment. The Ikerty of enacting its local laws was gramted^ togfe&at 
with the right of inflicting punishment, except in the case of’ dealh> 
when the power was reserved for the crown ; land was held bjr the fiandfe^ 
tenure as in England, and a community of labour enjoined for dye , 

Among other causes that tended to foster a spirit of emigration, rehgbus 
perseoution was not the least. The Huguenots of France and Switaerted 
were the most enterprising colonists in Canada and Nova Scotia, 
endured hardships and privations with a fortitude and patience that nothing 
but the fervour of faith could inspire. In England the same hind m: 
intolerance which drove tlieso men from their homes Was exhibited ott ^ ^ 
pai^t of the church and state in their efforts to carry out a plan <jf unife* 
mity in worship, obnoxious to many good and conscientious men, who 
chose rather to incur tho penalty of disobedience than comply with what 
they in their hearts could not assent to. Others conceived and oxganifeed 
a system of colonisation as a •means of escape irom beyond the sphere 
of the church’s authority. Accordingly, in 1020 the 1‘ilgrim Fath(^ leflt 
their native land, and sought a new home and a new country on the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay. 'Phis district they called New England, and its 
capita! Boston. In 1623 tho Catholics, following the examples of the 
Furftans, colonised Maryland; and in 1682 PennsylvaniA was colonised by 
tho Quakers. The illuslrions founder of this colony conceiving that tho 
natives were the true owners of the land, by the unalienable law of 
occupancy, purchased it fairly from the Indians— a circumstance which 
created a friendly feeling between his people and the natives, axid the 
benefit of which he afterwards experienced in tho amicable interequm 
carried on between them. Such was the rapid growth of his settlement, 
that within one year from its foiimiation the town consisted of eighty hOOseB 
and cottages for the workmen and merchants. 

To these colonies the same privileges had been granted whieli the settlers 
in VirginTa enjoyed. But in 1063 a plan of colonisation was introduced of 
a very different character, and which proved highly unsatisfactory. An 
attempt was made to introduce the feudal system, and to establish an 
aristcwjracy of landed power and great influence. P'or this purpose a royitf V; 
charter was bestowed upon several noblemen, and an immense fract oif' 
territory in Carolina. The constitution framed for this settlement ptaefed 
the supreme power in the liands of the lords, who received the honourable 
appellation of Lords-rroprietors. They gave their assent or veto to AR : 
kws, appointed all ofSces, and bestowed all titles of dignity. Two ptbar 
branches were established analogous to the legislature of England. 
ranks or classes of nobility wei-p created, according to the extes^t of their 
landed possessions, and were called barons, cassiques, and laudgmyes* This 
body was the Upper House ; the representatives of the difTereht towns- aw! 
provinces formed the Lower How. Thus the parliament qf Carolina was 

♦ ' ' ' toft , 
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to the parliament of thia oounrtrjr. Oharlee^ WM ^ii4e the 
£12^000 was quickly expend^ on iho nm tJiii** 

toleration was'ond grand feature in its funda,ineiital toe. ^ui!odron» 
dli^ntcrs consequently flocked to this quarter and i^peedily outnttmbeM the 
jwnty of the established church. An atteidpt to exclude the iieW-cUtUeii 
ton political privileges on the ground of religious opinion soon kindled a 
flame of contention that could not be e:ttinguislied. Klots kn4 iumulta 
ensued, and the whole colony was yiolently distracted. The lords-jxroprieto'rs 
also fejyi into gi'ievous disputes with the people, and a species of civibwat 
raged amongst them; the Indians, who had been provoked by some iimjiist 
and dijRlionest conduct, were hovering over the borders of the province like 
a cloud, and the condition of the colony was becoming every hour more and 
more critical, when the resignation of the lords-proprietors of their charter 
restored order and peace, and saved the settlement, the constitution of 
which was then assimilated to that of the other states of Anglo-Ainerica. 
So rapidly had the spirit of colonisation progressed, that within forty years 
settlements had been formed' in Rhode Island, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and North and South Carolina, all of which continued in 
a flourishing condition, and amply rewarded the activity and induBti 7 of 
the colonists. 

We arc now arrived at a period when a mighty revolution changed tha 
destinies of these rising states, and an era of unexampled brilliance was about 
to open upon tliem. The struggle for indei»endence which the Anglo- 
Americans carried on so bravely against the stubborn political bigotry of 
England, and which achieved for them a glory, an empire, and a name, was 
not unprovoked or unpremeditated. far back as the year 1755 the 
government of Great Britain began to cimiigc its policy with regard to its 
American colonies. A jealousy of their mcreasing wealth induced it to 
discourage the manufactures of the States ; and for this purpose each 
province was rcbtrieted to the use of its own. As the suppression of the 
conti'abaiid trade with the Spanitli American sKtlcmonts had cut olF the 
only supply of gold the Americans possessed, a c(;nimorcml panic was 
esreated, which aff<;ctcd the mercdiants of Great Britain. Protests were 
accordingly made botli by the English merchants and the colonists against 
the measure, but tfiey receiv(‘.cl no redress, the government being deaf to all 
appeal. In 17G3 tlie treaty comequent upon the (‘onquest of Canada gave 
England a preponderating influence in North America. From tlie arctic 
regions to the iloridas her sovereignty was acknowledged. But this vast 
acquisition only dazzled her with vain glory, and impelled her into a 
oourse of action at once unjust and impolitic, which proved that in the 
naidst df the elements of strength there is frequently a principle at vvork 
which (eventually subv rts the brightest hopes of ambition. 

The expenses that had been incurred during the late war, and especially 
the war with Canada, had increased the national debt to an enormotli 
amount. It was suggested, that as America liad profited by this war, ahe 
should also contribute her share to the liquidation of the national buxden. 
But here was involved a great principle: sho was unrepresented in the 
]^itish j>arliaraent, and refused to be taxed without her own conaeUt. 

thought of Bampden and the ship-money of Charles L, which had 
drivoft . their forefathers to those very shores ; ahd they resisted, ouam- 
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wjiously Jbmti ^ijoly, ev^y ‘ fttteirtpt of the BittuOi^ i^AiMs0^t io enact It; 
law which, placlct thoip m a poaitlon Htth) above Ihait «of *lM>p4stitoa4 Jp' 
1,766 the Stamp Act was paeused by the Grenvflle adminiatwation ;* but itt 
ccm^quence of th|^ diaturWcea produced by it in all the provlncejs,. luid 
aJ^eciaHy in Massachusetts and Virginia, it was .repealed tW' 
year by the Rockingham ministry; but the addition Of an obnokioua 'imd 
irritating clause, to the effect that parliament was supreme in all 011100 ,' 
qualified the good it might liave produced by calming the minds Of thO 
people. In 1767 duties on tea, paper, glass, and colours were established by 
the Revenue Act, The same opposition was renewed by the colonists to 
the right of the English to impose taxes; and an agreement was entered 
into by the several States to make use of no British commodities. To/ 
appease the Americans, the repeal of the duties upon all articles except llh 
was carried into effect in 1770, but failed to remedy the evil, sinoe it waanOt 
the amount of taxation that was complained of, but the principle of taxay<m 
without representation; and the passing this partial mpasure was nOlf 
only injudicious in itself, but exposed the weakness of the English govern^ 
ment. Still more to shew the spirit of their doterndnation, the ^people of 
Boston, during the night of the memorable 26th of December 1773, threw 
overboard into the harbour a cargo of tea which liad lately smved. This 
gave the linishing stroke to their opposition; and the government at home 
clearly saw that its authority ^ould only bo maintained by force of arms. 
Accordingly Boston w'as occupied by the king’s troops on the 26th of 
March 1774. 

Massachusetts, New ITampshiri!, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Now York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, the two Oaro- 
linas, and (loorgia, readily united in the common cause, and convoked 4 
ermgresH^ which met at Philadcljdiia. The men who were delegated to 
attend this general assembly were peu'sons of education and experience, and 
the total absence on this occasion of what may vulgarly be called a mob 
distinguishes one great feature in the character of the people of the 
United Provinces, Hence this great revolution is to be considered as 
effected by a body of able, prudent, practical men, banded together for 
the defence of their natural rights, and having faith in the uprightness 
of their cause, rather than likened to the violent popular commotions of 
other countries, whei’C social distinctions are great, and the line of demar- 
cation between the governed and the governing broadly and deeply 
engraven; wlmre political outbursts are the struggles of exasperated men, 
uneducated, oppressed, and demoralised, without law, without principle, and 
without aim. At the meeting of this congress a resolution was passed 
deprecating the conduct of Great Britain, and determining to suspend aB 
communications with her, which left the latter no alternative than to entp- 
ply with the demands of the colonists. Chatham and Burke ui the Britlsli 
parliament poured forth their powerful arguments against the unnathral 
war with all the wamth and vigour of their patriotic eloquence, whfte’the 
morl dispassionate amongst the. Americans endeavoured to avert the 
im^ding evil by representing in the most effective and idfeetiottote 
language their loyalty to Britain, and tjie iryustice they srd3fe!red; but 
to no effect. The battle of Eexington, 19th of April, cmftmenced those 
hostilities which were only to close wiUi tiie entire aepiijratlon of tha 
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* 33ie thus begum bjr tb^ oolmiies Was neeoB8»r% -deibuiive on their 
' an<1 the plan of opcrati(yti6 confined, like that of Fkhimi Ox 
fjbrd Wellington in the Poiimeula, to a guerilla ^aifare, haraei^dng a^ 
distressfaig to the enemy rather than decisive for themselvef. The gSiewl 
chosen to ootnmaud the forces of the Union on this critical 90 Ciufion vraa 
George Washington, a man in whom were united the highest attribhtefi of a 
soldier luid statesman, and who owed solely to his personal merits and 
te^t^d virtues his high elevation. It is not our intention to enter into the 
^details of this war, which belong more properly to the pen of the 
hieitomn* The Dedaraiion of Iudej>cndence hy the ilmiem United 
July 4, 1776, established them at once as a distinct nation, and enabled 
them to open negotiations with foreign powers upon their own responsibi- 
France, -which was smailiug from tlie recent loss of Canada, was the 
first to listen to proposals, and quickly promised her aid to the struggling 
badependenls. This conduct on the part of the French involved the 
English in another war with them ; which, instead of being confined to 
the colonies, became a general maritime war, comraunicating itself to 
every quarter of the globe, and including France, S^pain, and Moliand in the 
number of the belligerent powers. Land, not water, however, was destined 
to be tlie tlifiatre on wliicli American iudepejidencc was to bo fought. It 
is unnecessary to enumerate tlie various engagements that took place, or 
the disasters inflicted upon the country as the inevitable result of war; the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis, October 19, 1781, extinguished wliatevcr 
hope the English might liave had of regaining their sovereignty. 
Uonsequent upon this event, the ineliminaries of peace w'cre prejmred and 
signed at Versailles, November 30, 1782, in whic*l» ‘the indiqKcndence of tho 
United States was acknowledged, the boundaries so fix.ed that the great 
western territory was reliuquislied to them, and the navigation of the 
jMississippi left connnfni to b(jth parties.* Thus, after a struggle of a few 
years, was erected on the shores of America p system of government and a 
power'of wholly a new ehavacter, resting :is fabric on the basis of demO' 
cracy, recognising the political eqmibty of all its citizens, and challeng- 
ing tliC opinion of the world as to its stability and duration. No war, no 
i-ovolution of any country or of any time has been attended with «uch 
important consequences as have attached themselves to the ostablishtnent 
of this republic. 

Notwithstanding that the alienation of the above States from the crown of 
Great Jiritain considerably abridged her territories in North America, she 
fttill retained an extensive empire, strctcliing from tlie waters of the Atlatotio 
to the Pacific Ocean. I< Included on the east New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, Ijabrador, and Lower 
Canada; in the interior. Upper Canada and tlie extensive country aroOnd 
Hudfioa’s Bay; and on the west an indefinite tract, comprising Colombia 
and the disputed teivitoiy of Oregon. The mighty river St Lawrence, 
with its 10,000 islets, swelling sometimes into the likeness of an inl^d 
sea, but always preserving a magnificent channel, flowed through most 
vateblc distnets. 

Tte idiysical aspect of this extensive region is wonderfoBy diversified, 
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md |*re^ts aU that varisty ^ Mcsnetymd 
charm, ^hilik it mvigorated the (^int of man to enterpni^ aiiil 
Aloi^ the Atlantilc^ Brkieh AmetMm dijiplaya a ;rp|^;ed ai»d 
with cli^ of efioifmotui hei^ atandm^ perpenijicul^ out Of the WfisfifAndi 
thickly wooded down to the w^er’e ©d^ ; in others— along 
part of Kewfoundhmd, the eouth-eastern shores of Nova Scotia, lilt 
whole of labrador— rocks with dwarfish trees growing upon them predot|3^ 
nate. Within tho Bay of Pundy the country is fertile and bcautmd", 
the featuresof Prince Edward’s Island and the greater part of New 
wick ,are soft, luxuriant, and picturesque. In Canada the imagination seOM 
lost in wandering over its natural beauties and sublimities, and can scwtnely 
realise the scenes tlmt present themselves, so grand is the oonfigurati^ of , 
the country, Prom tlm eastern extremity of tills vast terntory, wlietie It 
rises abruptly out of the St Lawrence, to the Kocky Mountains on theiinB^i, 
its lands ^and waters exhibit features of the most romantic charad^^ 
Interminable forestis, magnificent rivers, vast chams of hills, wnmehse , 
lakes, . extensive prairies, bold ravines, fearful precipices, and roai^ig 
cataracts, startle the traveller in every direction. In spring and summer tiite 
whole region is adorned and enrichc<i with the inont luxuriant yofdure; |a 
autumn, when the glowing pencil of decay has touched the forest' Ww, 
the tints of tlie foliiige are exquisite beyond the power of fancy to oonceive; 
and in winter — when the spirit of that pitiless sea&on has cliained back the 
impetuous waters in bonds of ice, or rendered the rivers, lakes, and 
cataracts more terrible by the frozen fragments that rush wiMIy down 
their currents — the power, the , terror, the grandeur of nature, are inagnl- 
fioeritly displayed. And beyond this tract extend forests whose recessea 
have never yet been penetrated, and which stretch to the shores of the 
ocean ; or perhaps rocky deserts of unknown limke, sucli as tlmt which 
separates Oalifomia from tlie other ptates; but whatever may be the 
character of this untrodden expanse, it is ceitain that nature is not barren 
ctt* ungrateful over the greater portion of it, Sucli and so vast, then, is the 
territory possessed by the British nation; but how thinly populated is' the 
whole ! — wliat ample plains, what rich prairies, what wealthy tracts, solich; 
the nurturing hand of the emigrant! — ^what infinite resourccB underneath 
the soil and upon its surface wait to be developed ! 

In Cape Breton we have the picture of a fine and he&Hhy ^xnintry 
almost a wilderness from the want of cultivators. Its depth of coaJ'fi!el(^ 
'•entitles it to b(J regarded with, peculiar attention, for its wealth in that 
particular would supply the world, were it necessary, for many generations. 
The settlements in New Brunswick are delightfully situated in the muht 
of fertUe prairies, surrounded by noble forests and picturesque hills. It 
is rich in coal and iron, and the marble that has been found there is 
of fair pretensions; yet out of the 18,000,000 acres it contains, only 
A000,000, or less than a quarter, have b^ cultivatcid, and that pootly; 
although on their produce has subsisted a hardy and contented race, 
remarkable for health and longevity. Here the climate is beautiM in 
summei^-uniike that of Newfoundland and I^abriidor, where the mdemney 
of the polar regions seems to descend and dwell. Though the sewerHy of 
the season be there so great and the aspect of the country rugged, yet it 
is studded with fine woods, and l&s many lakes and rivers*. Tbe Esquimaux 



ai;^> 7 |^ jMacipftl inhabitaats ; otbet Indian# set up a tei^oiw abode, 
b^|]^5carin^t tell 'what may not be accomplisbed for oven this rude 
the pro|)er moans were ^opted fdr brining k into better condi- 
6<m. From Labrador upwards Of 1,OCO,000 hundredw^ght of dried cod, 
.and ho less than 560, OOb seaL skins, are annually es^ported. The wild 
Animals that live there are ehiedy bears, wolves, foxes, and ottears; h^v^A 
and deer are not numerous, but thoir furs are dose and beautiful. 

0^'the physical aspect of Canada we have already spoken — its rivers, 
lako^) ‘ ana prairies ; of its mountain scenery and its majestic cataracts : 
we 'would now proceed to give a brief view of its population, cities, and 
^.'oommfroe. In 1765, immediately after its conquest, it was ascertained that, 
e 4 clr.sively of Quebec and Montreal, the population amounted to 54,675, 
who were professed Christians, which w'e must understand to mean inde- 
pendently of the Indian tribes ; and that only 597,347 acres were under 
cultivation for the production of corn and other grain. Only five or six 
vessels were employed in the fisheries and navigation, while the exports 
and imports did not reach £300,000 annually. The total imports from 
the United States alone to Canada, from 1B32 to 1841, amounted to 
£8,467,825; and from Canada to the United States, £3,850,048, wlucli 
trade is annually increasing. The commerce carried on between these two 
countries by means of lakes, rivers, and canals, is rapidly improving. 
The city of 'i’oronto, wliioh is favourably situated for this trade, has 
within the last ten years doubled its population, and exceeds now 20,000 
inhabitants. Hamilton, anotlier city excellently built, at the head of the 
Lake Ontario, in the midst of an extensive and fertile counti*}’, with hardy 
and industrious farmers, and enlightened and enterprising merchants,, is 
also rising into importance on account of this traffic. 'Jbe population of 
the two Canadas scarcely exceeds 1,300,000 — a small proportion for so 
extensive a temtor)’, A stream of emigrants, however, is annually pouring 
in from this country — in 1H42 to the number of 44,000, and the following 
year to 21,000. The number of persons who leave Kngland and Ireland 
and flock to the United States is much greater than the number of emigrants 
to Canada or any of our North American colonies — a circumstance which 
ought to be taken into consideration by our government. It lias beCn 
shewn that no place in the world aliounds with more majestic and diver- 
fiifled scenery ; and the cities which it possesses are large and well built. 
Quebec contains more than 30,000 inhatiiant.s ; Montreal, Toronto, and 
Hamilton are centres of a flourishing trade ; and there is no doubt that 
Canada will still improve, and much more rapidly increase in the next 
ten years than she has in the last. . , 

We now return to a view of the United States after the conclusion of 
the War of Independence. The government of this new republic, wbicli 
liad become established without any internal anarchy or convulsion, 
assumed, as much from necessity as elioice, the fonn of a democracy. 
Almost every person, by his industry, prudence, or intelligedoe, had 
acquired a reasonable independence, which entitled liim to some authority, 
whilst the property of all was too much equalised to adndt of an over- 
whelming share of power in any individual. The representative govern- 
ment was retained by each of the states respectively, with the power of 
pH<Hsi% laws for its own internal regulations; but all the states were 
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federated under aBenato and' Hous^ of Kepre»eiiiaiti\ip»; Ttlftfofmwas 
not hastily or inconsiderately a13c>pted. A 4iave bteeh 

made since its proorknilgation ip 17^^8, but the Constitution itsfetf has stood , 
the test of more than half a century, and wihhln that short; its . 

people have advanced to a state of prosperity umdralled m aiiy'<^i^t^y 
on the globe. , 

The United States, left to their o-wh exertions and resources) enti^itC;d 
into commercial allianoes with foreign powers, and with feiglapd ria^ily 
reneVred that friendly intercourse w'hich had been suspended dunng tlii. 
continuance of hostilities. In 1817 the extension of the Union proceed^ 
rapidly. The Icnitories of Indiana and Mississippi were adtnitteii as 
federal states. The Choctaws, Chickasaws, and CheVokee tribes ceded 
large tracts, and joined the Union. The Florhlas were purchai^d froui 
Spain, the possession of which -was taken in 1821. In 182G theiianks of 
the Missouri supplied liew accessions of land; and all the Indians, except 
one tribe of the* Crocks, having removed to the west of the Mississippi, their 
territories fell into the hands of the federated government ; and ten years 
lator Arkansas, Michigan, and Wisconsin were admitted into the 4 li«mn on 
an equal footing with the original States. These now acquisUions led to 
a liberal expenditure of the public money for the development of theh* 
resources, and Congress lent its sanction to several measures introduce.ti 
for their improvement. It was also deemed advisable that tlie Indians 
residing in the states inhabited by Kuropean doscendants should migrate 
beyond the Misslssipj)!, and there, in congenial tracts, establish a lo(‘al 
government, and live according to their oivn laws and customs. Justice as 
well as humanity suggested this proposition, for it has been observed tlmt 
all savage tribes decline under the infliieiK'e of civilisation. Nor is this 
necessaril) the result of an extirpating war : it seems the operation of a 
principle in natuvo. The laws whii li govern a nation, and tlie obltgatjons 
which regulate society in a civilised state, are intolerable to a race 
accustomed to w%andor in boundless forests, subje cted to no will but their 
own, and amenable to no law but that of instinct. But reihovod to a 
greater distance, it was thought that missionaries might be sent to educate 
them in the principles of ciAil riglits, and familiarise them with the just 
restraints of conventional rules. Education would naturally discipline 
the habits of the next generation ; and as their manners were gradually 
reformed, they would learn to bear, the easy restrictions of rennemcttt) 
^tid perpetuate a race — the ancient hereditary and legitimalte 
tants of the wild woods of North America. 'J'he latest accjuisitions of the 
Union are Texas and California — the former rich and fertile in cotton, ; 
tobacco, sugar, &c. ; the latter funiislung the chief supplies of gold for the 
governitJOnt and commerce of the country. This auriferous region, whoSo 
wealtli has only just been discovered, will eventually become one of the 

* Tu 1 W Smith Carolina, Oorffiia, and Virginia callc*! in quofttion th« oonatitw* 
lional right of the whole ptato to legiKlate tor a part. The cau*»e of this hostility to 
the Uniou tlio reduction of the* tajifl’ on foreign produce, which, waa volio- 
xnchtly opi>o8t!d by those states; hut a compromise on the part of tlto Union restored 
the gooddmraottr of -the disaffected provinces, althm^li tlio' principle of imMeation 
was left unsettled^ and still continues to bo so. Tlie late violent dIsoussionK on 
the slavcrquestlon have Ukowise buon attended with tlte some hostfUty^ and a threat 
to dissotve the Union. 
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jio^sesaions of America. It givoK tlie BtaioR a and 
on th^ Pacific, frorn whonco communicaiion with China, 
iSjttdia, ^apan, and the Indian ArcJnpckgp wiJl be pawy and expeditions. 

The ieri'itovy of the Tlnited Provinces, at the conciiision of the revolu- 
tionary war, together with Maine and Vermont, comprehended, a stiporficioa 
of 37i,124 square miles — that is, 250,77fi square miles more than the 
wliole of Cireat Bi-itain, or 150,214 more than Prance, including Corsica; or 
larger than the Austrum Phnpiro by 113,584 square miles — containing, as 
it is genertdty estimated, a ]>opulation of only 2,500,000. Since then its 
spread in territory and increase in population have been truly wonderfdl, 
and surpassod the most daring speculations of by:gone politicians. The 
thirteen provinces have become thirty-four; and the population, according 
to the census of 1840, had risen to rIjovc 17,000,000, while the recent 
estimate states it at above 24,000,000. The influx of emigi’ants from 
different parts of the world has contributed to swell those growing num- 
bers,* but from the deficiency of correct returns we arc unnlfle to give a 
conclusive statement of the precise x>roportioTi. From 1820 to 1830 the 
numbe.r of emigrants amounted to 20(V)00: whilst from 1830 ro 1840 it 
increased to 472,727, or more than ouc-half, and this calculation is con- 
Bidered to bo much below the real fiict. 

On looking at the map of the United States we cannot but feel amazed 
at the gigantic federation wliich has placed the ciitTgios, resources, and 
powers of such a vast and diversified expanse of territory under the direc- 
tion and control of one and the same l(‘gislaturc and executive. The 
richness of tlic s(jil is unsiirpaHScd in any (piartcr of the globe, and 
the inonns of indgatiou unrivalled. On tlio cast lie the- primary states of 
the Union, possessing a fine sea -board, and reac'hing to the mighty 
ridgf* of the Alleghauics inland. From these hills innumerable streams, 
tain of considerable size and iniportauce, flow down into the Aihintic. 
Boston, Now York, Fliiladelphia, and Baltimore overlook the watois of the 
0(mn, and in their eapaiious harbours met4 the vessels of evc.ry eora- 
mercial nation. As we leave Iheso forest-i overed and hilly disti’icts and 
cross the Allcghaiuos, w'e come upon the stujjcndous Valley (yf the Missis- 
eippi, stretching into immense plah.vs from the ocean - like ‘lakes of the 
ttotiili down to the ^crescent city’ at itt- mouth. Here vegetation unfolds 
itself in rich and rank Inxuriaiiec; prairies of unmeasured extent spread 
their grassy and flower - spiinkled lap to the sun; while the Hissoavi,, 

, Arkansas, Ohio, Tennessee, Wabash, and a thousand other glassy streams 
in innumerable chainuds swell the glorious flood of the Mississippi. Even 
imre may be seen the strides of a rapid ci-vilLsation. St Louis, with its 
popuktion of 30,000, resounds with the busy hum of men and the echoes 
of active industry. Tim Jiollow silcnoe once brooding over the vast forests 
of the Missouri is broken, and this young metropolis Of the interior dares 
to rival witli its increasing trade many a more ancient oity of the 
Union. Then as we proceed still more to the westward and cross the 
Hooky Mountains, wo travel over a wild and romantic country, abounding 
in rocky hills, deep ravines, and arid wastes; yet not uninterrupted by 

TexiVH has addrd a papulation 'of 175,000; Onlifomia, 105,000 ; Oregon, 1 0,W)0 ; 
New Meafifto, 75,000 ; nud the Mormon status, 20,000 — nearly lulf a million, by the 
mere act of joining the Union. ^ 
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extensive .forests and fgur- spreading plains of riijh Here tlie 

Indian lately roamed at large^ and sought in the rudeness of the sccnejy , 
ail unmolested homo. Uut hitben* have the footsteps of fhe Jietrseyermg aiid 
enterprising Americans pursued him, and intent upon the prosper%jof tlieir 
republic, claimed a part of Oregon and 3Sl«w Mexico as federalt# states. 
From the Atlantic on the east to the Pacific on the west, frdm the lake 
countries on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, the teurifetij^es 
of this colossal empire, embracing every character of soil and every dei^e 
of climate, have extended within ^tho last lialf century, and filled 
Untrodden forest, the uninhabited plain, and the bleak hills, with civlliBeld 
oonimunitieR, increasing towns, and a immorous population. ■ 

The difficulties which nature had apparently thrown in the waj of 
interijoimnunication between the eastern and wcstcni states huve been 
removed by the ingenuity and labour of man. The. Ohio on the western 
side of the Alleghanies is united with tlie Atlantic; by means of James’s 
River and the Kanawha Canal. The ChesapealwC and Ohio Aqueduct, when 
completed, will bring the waters of tlie Mississippi through Mainland; 
Pennsylvania and the trans - montane district will communicate by the 
canal which is made to join the; jSnsquelmnna and Ohio ; while a great cmial 
running through the fertile Valley of the j\Iohawk to the Hudson, and 
thence to the Atlantic, coiineets Lake Erie with Now York. The railways 
that have been coiiHtmcted aaid arc in process of construction carry out 
this object far more effectively ; whilst it must not be forgotten that com- 
munication w'ith a city 1000 miles distant may bo obtained in the course 
of a f(iw minutes by that space- aimiliilating instriimont the electric 
telegraph. 

The two great bodies which represent the wealth of the United States 
are the manufaoturora and the agriculturists, whoso interests frequently 
clash, and produce violent struggles in the country under the banners of 
free-trade and protection — the latter being the cry of the manufacturer, 
and free -trade that of the agriculturist. .New York, New JeTsey, 
I’onnsylvttida, and Ohio are the principal seats of the maniifacturing 
interests, while the southern soctiou of the Union is devoted to the culti- 
vation of cotton and sugar. Notwithstanding, agricidtiire is not tliO' sole 
occupation of these states, as considerable sums of money are expended in 
the prosecution of manufactures, coDfoCipieutly a lioniman interest is thus 
ubiquitously created, which will eventually cement even the most , 
disaffected provinces. Before the revolution, the jealousy of Great Britain, ^ 
it has been before remarked, threw every impediment’^ in the way of the ^ 
manufhoturers it was capable of doing by legislation, and by absurd laws 
endeavoured to suppress the energies of the people in this branch bf 
industry. No sooner, however, had the Americans thrown off the 3 m’ke q£ 
imperial oppression, than they renewed their exertions and erected mille in 
different parts of the country. But it was not until lately tlmt the chi^ 

*Tliat no manufactured goods rould be exported was fifwfc enacted. It waSrthen 
forbidden tliat any ixu*nufactured article ahould be sent U) the noigltboutinpf pro- 
vinceR— thus New Yoth could noL sell to Mft«sachuw?Ms ; and further, if the hnt- 
mamifactutrer wislicd to sell his huts out of the town in \rtdeb he rcaidod* ho was 
forbidden to convey them by meansof Uowtiiyandjiho tin# street -w*nndering, Jew, had 
to earrj' them on Jiis head. It is no w'ondej’ tJnU; the colouios ; the sun^rise 

Is that they bore the absord regulations connected with their mmiufochircs ao long. 
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ni^as given to the mdnufacturjiQg spirit which bns eaitsed it to laki^ 
gigafitic strides, and become so important an mterrest in the cooniry. 
It is oalculrtted that not le^is. than Sfjb, 000,000 dollars are invested as 
capital in this branch Of industry, of which New Jersey and rennsylvania 
have embai-kod 56,000,000 ; the New England States, 100,000,000 ; Massa- 
chnsettfi and New York, 120,CkK),000. Cotton cloths and woollen goods, small 
anns and tools, doUr and: sugar, paper and leather, arc the chief objects of 
manuiheture ; hut nearly every kind of miscellaneous article Is also pro- 
duced for home-consumption and exportation. Lowell, Rochester, Lockport, 
and l^atorson may be, mentioned among the principal manufacturing tow'ns ; 
all of wliicli have sprung into astonishing importance within a few years, 
LowcU, the Amoricau Manchester, on the Merrimac, in 1820 had a popula- 
tion of only 200, with property to the funount of 100,000 dollars, and for 
ton years later little notice was taketi of it as a manufacturing position. 
It has now upwai’ds of 80,(K>0 inhal)itfuits, and a capital of 12,000,000 
dollars. Water is principally the motive-power iu the mills of the United 
States — the abundant siipplioH of Avliich remler it cheaper than steam, 
and equally available. In some of the Victories of the north, however, 
where heat as well as power is rtHpiired, the latter is in use ; but even 
there to no great extent. 

The agricultural interest is at present the most important. While the 
raaimtacturors have invested in their establisliment a smn of 350,000,000 
dollars, we Ond the value of the crops in 1848 toliavc exceeded 6t)(),000,000 
dollars. The high importance of the agricultural ju’oduce to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country will l>e found in the fact, that in 1840 the exports 
of cotton, sugiir, &(j. exceeded the exports of manufactured articles by 
21,000,000 dollars; both logciher being about 11.3,(X)0,0tX) dollars, which 
has sirjcc increased to 154,000,000 dollars. 

The mineral wealth of tlie republic is not leas valuable than its agricul- 
tural productions and manufactures ; the difference being that the former 
lias only been lately discovered, while the latUw have liad, though a short, 
still a longer existence. Silver, mei’cury, autl copper arc readily obtained 
in many parts, and the recent ac.quisitioi> of Calilbniia has added a gold 
region of incalculable value to the riates. In Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and New York, iron is fouuO in great quantities, and lead in the 
north-west part of Illinois. But as tlic foi-mer metals would be value- 
less without that by which they all are subjected to the use and benefit^iCif 
man; so coal, the chief material in redircing them, is likewise found in abund- 
ance. It is estimated that there arc no less tljan 70,000 square miles of 
coal-region in the United States, wliich embraces an area nearly equal to 
that of flrjcat Britain, and upwards of thirty-live times th'o extent of its 
coal- holds. Feunsylvauia is the centre of the mining district. Here the 
operations of mining have been carried on extensively; and hci’c, for 
more than half a century, tlic iron w'rought in America has beep produced. 
The attention of several companies has been lately directed towards 
tins important brancli of wealth, a capital of 25,000,000 doUara being 
invested in mining, casting, forging, (fee. We have not yet any correct data 
as to the quantities the mines have yielded; but as this interest is still in 
its InfaJiv y, we may confidently look forward to its fuller development. Of 
the coa44i'adc nothing certain is ascertained; but it is authoritativtdy stated 
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that po recently as 1820 not more tham Bt|0 tons werJS annually brought 
down to the tide -water from the mines' <^f Pennsylvania,; but since tlien 
the quantity has risen to 1,283,229 tons, and the money invested in 
the working them to 34,970,000 doUaw* As the iron - m<uii#Otories 
become more developed, so the ooal^trade must Increase;, and as ratiroads 
become multiplied, so every facility will be afforded„ foi? conveying' .the 
metals and coal to less-favoured parts* In whatever direction we look to 
cannot hut soe a groat future for the American j)eopler a wide. field, lies 
open for tlwun in every branch of industry, and wo doubt wot they v^ll 
display their labour and skill yet more triumphantly tlum hitherto* 

What has been remarked of her agricultural, manufactuTitig, and, mining 
energies may “be applied to the commercial enterprise of Amerkia. Although 
some may look back upwards of two centuries for Iho commencement of 
trade and exchange in this country, 3 -rt, i)roperiy speaking, its (x^mmerce 
must not be dated farther back than 1790, as previous to that time the 
restrictions put upon it stunted its growth and nuUilied its benefits. In 
that year the total value of its imports did not exceed Xr>,000,000, and its 
exports ma}’' bo estimated at about the same amount. Tn 1821 *tlm latter 
had aunually increased to above Xl4,000,tK)(J; and in 1845 they had risen 
tf> .C 2 (», (> 00 , 000 — shewing for the last quarter of a century an mercase of 
nearly 1 (K> per cent. For 1848 the olfuual accounts report the exports ami 
iuq>orts at £32,000,000, which^exliibits an inontase for the last thre|& years 
of 23 per (amt. It is also worthy to be observed, that of the exports 
in 1821 one-third was foreign n[ier(;handi.so rc-oxporterl; while in 1845 8 uch 
re* exportatioTi s(?arcely amoutit(*d to one-sevciitli part of the aggregate 
ex])urts of tli(‘ year. This shews tlm ratio in which the dtitnestic industry 
of the Ainc'ricaiis has increased, and how rapidly it lias advanced withiu 
that jxjriod. 

Amerma is adinira.bly adapted both for furoign and internal coramorco. 
On the Atlantic and the Facillc she has ports and liarbours to receive her 
vesP(ds, and to ilespatch them to any cpiarter of the. globe* Kurope faces her 
on tlio east, Asia on the w’e.st; she is situated midway hetween tlunn, and has 
but (o put forth her Imud to gather tlie fruits of her natural advantages, 
q^lie intcrcour.se of one .slate wdth another, which is unrestricted by law or 
any municipal regulation, is greatly facilitated by gigantic streams 

we have before noticed. It is nnneoes.sary to dw'cll uj>on the benefits 
this free intercommunication. Mr MaeKay in his ‘ Western World* 
lias summed it up in a few AV(»rds. ‘ We frequently judge,’ he says, 

‘ of a system from its nionuincmtB. * American commerce nc^ed not 
shrink from being already tried by the same lest. Of the cities it has 
reared, upon the sea -board there is no oc(;nsion to speak; its rapid 
development is perhaps .still more vi^il)le in the elfcet which it produces 
in the interior. Under its fostering infiuenco (‘ommimities start up, as it 
were, by magic, in. the wilderness; the spot which is to-day a desert may, 
thirty years hence, bo the site of a fiourishing town, eontaining as many 
thousand souls. Those Inhind towns are being constanlly brought . tO the 
Kurfai e by the commercial fermentation which never ceases* They mine 
under no oth<)r infiuoni'C tbin tlmt of eomineroe, they come fortli at the 
bidding of no other voice.’ 

Universal loleratioii, it is well known, w;ih proclaimed suimltaneou«^ly 
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Tvith the declaration of indopehdcnce, and the conseciuenpe of the liberty* 
of thiia guanmttsed is, that masiy sects exist— too many, in fact, to be 
named; although we my mention, on of their prodominance, the 

Baptists and MethodialSi and the Congrcgationalists, who use the service of. 
the Church of England, but purged of what they consider vain repetitions 
atid obnoxious passages. The Homan Catholics, with their wonted foresight, 
have numerous settlements in the Valley of the Mississippi, now compara- 
tively unpeopled, but evidently witli the intention of prepossessing the 
future comers in their favour, and having an undivided field to labour in* 
great experiment we must not overlook or lightly esteem is being 
made in* conjunction with religion in the XTniled States, ^le framers 
of the constitution were eager to afford every facility for the education 
of the people, and made large though local grants for the public instruc- 
tion, whilst they left religion upon tlio voluntary basis. The result, we 
feel oonviiicod, has been hitherto favourable. The word ‘ toleration ’ 
would be an insult to the American, for as no creed is disallowed, no tolera- 
tion can exist where all arc upon an equal footing. Txrstead of supporting 
a state-church, he supports education; and wci-o wo to follow the example 
of the United States, where we now' expend on that essential the paltry 
sum of £100,000, we sliould bestow upwards of £-,000,000. There are 
altogether 173 universities, 8 college^, 3248 grammar schools, and 47,207 
prinurry schools. So general is education, and so well supported by the 
local government, tliat in anf)ther geinTation or so ihero will probably 
not be a wholly illiterate person in America. At present, the inflTix f»f 
unlettered (unigrants, and difficulties at liome, leave a balance of 540,000 
persona on their census who have received no instruction; but how com- 
paratively small is this number when taken in conjunction with ihe whole 
population I — bow small when (jontrasted wdth our own educational lists \ 

The economy which exists in every branch of lliO American exe- 
cutive is a subj(*,ct of ridicule to some, l>ut a lesvson of wisdom to others. 
It shew^B, howrovciv, tliat good government and moderate Hlipcjids may 
be. allied, and that it Is not in the amount of salary the strength of 
political prudence dv/clls. 4'he whole amoani paid to all the officers' of 
tlic govermnent, from the presidexit d<jwii lo the secretary of the navy, is 
only £10,885 -a sum considerably les' tlnm that it costs England to govern 
Ireland. But if we in'oeoed furllii;r wc shall see a vast difference again in 
thfe regulation of tlie finance, department of America and Great Britain. 
Mackay says: ‘Englishmen pay £4,000,000 sterling for the government 
of from thirty to forty coionies; Americans pay a])ont £1,250,000 for the 
local govcjrnmont of thirty states. The colomc.s contain an aggi'egate 
population of 5,000,000, the States one of 20,000,000. But the £4,000,000 
paid by the imperial go ernment is only Imlf what it takes to support the 
goverrimoTit of the colonics, tlie <4 her half being defrayed by the colonists 
tl)omsolves. It t)ms takes £8,000,000 sterling to govern 6,000,000 of 
colonists; and as England pays one half of this sum, she may be said to 
pay £4,000,000 sterling for governing 2,500,000 of colonists.’ it is- only 
by this contrast that the (*(5onomy of the American can be properly shewn ; 

' and the efficiency of the government cannot be called in question. 

Some slight notii*e Is perhaps necessary of the slave poi)ulfition of the 
United States, as it renmlns a deep reproach upon the charaot(3r of those 

' no 
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which «till maintain tlie abuse, and casts a pailial shade upon the 
whole republic. Altliough th^e are. 3^000, OOO slaves ia the country, 
their numbers may bo said to be d^reaidilg*. / Iii 1830 it ai^oars that 
out of twenty -five states only one was wholly exempt from , the Stain. 
Massachusetts had one, and Maine two registered slaves; otheie-w 
in their numbers ; whil»Columbia possessed 0119; Vhigmia, 469,7^7; and 
the two Carolums, 501,002. In 1840 only thirtuen out of the twenty-six 
states employed slaves, the number of whom amounted to 2,487,215. 
E^'ory new state tine Union acquires will add strength to the party of 
tlxe abolitionists ; wliilst the incroaso of manufacturing industry amongst 
the agricultural slave-holding districts will erect even in the very centre 
of slavery a popuh’tion averse to this inhuman property, and eventually 
have a preponderating infiucnce over the xdantors now in favour of it. 
Thus if legislation does not interfere to emancipate the degrade bhwdta 
of the United States, the probability is that ciroumstanecs will before long;, 
comx)el the holders to abandon (heir wretched prey. 

Having now given an account of the Unittd States, their goveivi^ 
inent, establislimeuts, trade, and coimncrce, it is but fair to give some 
account of the inhabitants. Of course, in so extensive a hititndfe a» 
their possessions cmbrao(», some disx)arity of character will occur; but 
generally the Anglo-Arnencans ar(‘ rcpresenti'd as being intelligent, indm^ 
triouS) and frugal. Their love^of freedom in every sense of tlio word 
is absolute; and the xirido with which llicy regard tlio giant progrei^s of’ 
their country has infected them -with a sort of national lyperbole which 
creates a levity of manner, especially towards strangers, which makes 
tlieni on first acquanilance disagreeable ; but it will afterwards be found 
that they are warm-hearted, iifiectiouate, ;ind hospitable, though they 
despise in a great inoHsure those couvontionalilicH which I’cstrain tiic 
hidings and mould the coiidnct of Europcan.s. I'hey are distinguished for 
a spirit of daring and enterprise, -which never suffers them to slumber or rest 
■'vliiJc tJiere is an opportunity open of advancing their interests at home 
ov abroad. Hence they ai’o rajiidly outstnx>x)ing tlio kingdoms of the Old 
WorJd, not exoeptiug England, in conuiierc’iaK connections ; and wdiilst 
vve are pausing on the threshold of prescni>tivo oxiinion, they will 
probably step in and seize the prize out of our hands. Countries such 
as Si<am and Japan — which, from a false delicacy on the part of European 
cabinets, are permitted to keep their gates closed against the admission of 
p^^Wroigncrs, and manitain a restrictive policy, prejudicial alike to themselves 
and the common interests of nuuikind — will probably before long be 
(xunpcllod to 01)611 their ports to tlic demand of American enterprise. 

To sum up the progress of tlie United States, we may observe that in 
(ivcrytlxing which tends to civilise and refine tlioro exists a noble and 
generous emulation between that country and this. America is indebted 
nuicli to our institutions for the lilierty she now possesses; but whilst she 
luis learned mncli from us, we on the other hand have received many 
n.sfful lessons from her. Tn, whiilevcr is jiractical she holds out many 
judicsious examples for our imitation. In the siinplicit^^ of her jwris- 
pnidcncf,, in llie economy of her legislature; in I, ho univerfialiiy of 
education, in the cheap diffusion of knowledge ; in her railways, telegraphs, 

I hip building— in fact, in cs^iy branch of Jicr oslablishmcuts and industry 

ai ^ 
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there g;re, many things to excite an honest envy; and in all these, 
tlie Iwt) countries have a miiUtal interest, which w© tmst will never be 
aevmd. 13ut what are our anticipations for the future of , this great 
congeries ? Some there are who would look forward to the dissolution of 
fhe Union, and the siibstitotion of independent governments over the 
wliolc of tide vast continent. They hoar of divisioiis and rumours of wars 
between the northern and southern states, and predict that the hour is 
come; or, failing this, they view the immense agricultural interest about 
to sinring up in the Valley of the Mississippi, and believe it to be incom- 
pa^inte with the manufacturing interest now so rapidly increasing in the 
sea -board states, especially since the two appear to be separated by that 
vast natural hairier, the chain of the Aih^ghanies, and farther westward, 
the Rocky Mountains. For oursehes, how'over, we entertain very diffe- 
rent expectations. The lluiou, as it exists, is a union of several states 
for mutual advantage and strength, having the most ample and abso- 
lute power in thenisolvos to regulate every particular relative to 
thidr individual local necessities. Thus whilst all enjoy the benefit, no 
partiality exists; whilst each pays, jis it werti, a mite towards the general 
good, together they icap abundantly. Hits interest of each will be so 
interwoven with the commonwealth that none will dare to attempt the- 
separation of the smallest part. AVe feel that the empire, of the United 
Stateji will extend still farther, not by the force of armies, but b)’ the 
moral inducnce of attraction. Mcxi<*o, for instance, longs to enjoy the 
peace and stability which slic sees so near hex*, and this is to ])e obtained 
without forfeiting her independonee by joining the Union. Rut we feel 
the destiny of this fedevatioa to lie farther. Having annexed Mexico, 
it will not be too great an eftort to traverse tin? Isthmu.H, and by the 
same induenco unite other nations. Thus empire upon empu-e, and 
federation uimu fe<leratioii, may be drawn togclher until the JNew AA'orld 
from north to south has recei\ed the insiitutious of tins country, aud 
the whole western hemisphere enjoy.s the liberty juid speaks in the liuiguage 
of Great Ilritaiu. 



THE DUKE OF. WELLINGTOJT. 


A KTOUR WELLESLEY, DUKE of WELLINGTON, the fourth son 
of tlic Karl nnd Countess of Mornington, tvas born at Dfuigan Oastlo> 
county of Meath, Ireland, on tlie 1st of May 17f»!h a few weeks only before 
thebirtli of Naiioleon Bonaparte, in Corsje-a. ^Flie Well erley family desoenci 
from tlm Colleys or Cowleys of Jlutlaiidshire, of whom two brothers, 
Ilobert and Walter, crafty, prudent nicu, and* astute lawyei*s, cmigratecl 
to the county Kilkenny in the re>i;n of Henry VII I. So well do they 
appear to have served the capricious will of that unscrupulous monarch, 
that they early obtained the clerkship of the crown in tlm Irish Court of 
Chancery, held for their joint lives, and not long afterw^ards Kobert 
became Master of the Kolls, and W alter Solicitor- (General. One of the 

W^estleys, or Wellesleys, an old Saxon family from the county of Sussex^ 
and then of Dangan Clnstle, county of Meath, married Klizabeth Colley or 
Cowlc)', and in 1747 Kicluird Colley W’^ellesley was raised to the Irish 
peerage by Ceorge II., with llie title of Karl of Moruingloii. The father 
of Arthur Wellesley was the second carl, and in his day Was reputed to 
be a musician and musical composer of considerable ability. Some of his 
compositions, wo believe, still survive. The wife of this carl was Anne, 
the eldest daughter of the JtigJit JJonourable Arthur Hill, Viscount 
Dungannon, and is said to have been a woman of strong sense and Jiigli 
principle. At her husband’s /loath the family property was found to be 
frightfully encumbered, and ultimately the estate was alienated, passing 
*’ijyttt*the j)osscssion of llogcr O’C’oimor. The castle had been previously 
^ destroyed by fire. 

A startling and significant page in the world’s history was opened, and 
its giant characters were partly tmoed, during tluj youth of the fiittire 
field - marshal. The military power of Great Britain had been success- 
fully withstood by the infant States of America; and the soldiers of despotic 
France, who had assisted in the vindication of the liberties of the British 
colonists, returned to tbeir homes, were rcpejiting to eagerly-attentive 
audiences the strange and thrilling words lliey had become familiar with 
in the fur-off western world. Daily the fierce and migry murmur grew 
and strengthened, and it required little sagacity to foresee that men of the 
sword mus( reap abundant harvests ere the new principles inaugurated by 
the rifle-volleys of Bunker’s Hill, and so ominously echoed in tlie most 
powerful of the continental states of old Kurope, should either become 
Jso. I 
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pemantently triumphant, or bo trampled out beneath the heels of the stUI 
T^jrOUs though decaying feudalism against which they were so audaciously 
arrayed. Arthur WeUesJey, with the full corxseiit of his rehitives, chose the 
army for a profession ; Kichard, his eldest brother, by his father’s death 
Lord Mornihgton, and afterwards Marquis of Weilcsley, decided for the civil 
service of the state; aitd both were at an early age removed from Eton— 
Kichard to the university of Oxford, and Arthur to the military school of 
Angiers in France, then under the direction of the celebrated Engineer 
Fignerol. Kapoleon lionaparte was at the same time receiving instruction 
at the sister' Bclmol of lirienne. 

Arthur Wellesley retunied to England soon after completing his seven- 
teenth year, and on the 7th of Marcli 1787 was gazetted ensign in the 
73d llegiment. His elder brother, Itichard, on attaining his majority was 
returned to parliament for the borough of Beer- Alston, a scat which he 
subsequently exchanged for that of the royal borough of Windsor. He 
early succeeded in obtaining place under Mr Fitt, and was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the affairs of India. Family lidluciice and 
connection told rapidly also upon the lidvanconient of the young soldier, 
who, gasetted ensign on the 7th of March 1787, was on the 25th of 
December in the same year a lieutenant in the 7Gth. Tlic following month 
he exdianged into the 41st. In 1700, lie was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Trim, a portion of the Moniuigton estate. On tlie 30th 
of June 1791 he was promoted to a company in the o8tli Foot, which, in the 
following year, he exchanged for a troop in the 12th iMigoous. On the 
30th of April 1703 he was gazetted major of the 33d, and on the 30th of 
September following ho was aiipoiatcd lieutenant-colonel of the same 
regiment; having in little more than five ytiars passed through the various 
grades from that of an ensign to a lieutenant' colonelcy, and the actual 
command of a veteran i^giment. ♦ 

The young lioiitenant-colouel had not greatly distinguished himself in the 
House of Commons. He spoke seldom, and then merely to give confused 
and ineffective utterance to the family-borough politics, the main points of 
wliich, like others originating in the same sources, appeared to be the con- 
tinued, peremptory exclusion of* Cathoh’ct; from the privileges of citizens, and 
tlie advancement of the personal interests of the Trim proprietary. But 
the curtain was about to rise on a fitter theatre for the development of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Wellesley’s genius than tlie House of Commons, ^le ^ 
sullen murmurs of which we spoke Just now had by this lime broken into , 
a tumultuous roar of hate and indignation. The king and queen of 
France, and those of the nobility and clergy who were bold enough to 
confront the hurricane of rage tlmt had l)urst forth, all perisirnd miserably. 
Public feeling in England, artfully and eloquently stimulated, rose quickly 
to fever-heat, and amidst the frantic applause of aluiost the entire nation 
Mr Fitt declared war to the death against the French liepubiic. A 
British army was not long afterwards despatched to Flanders under the 
Oommand of His Koyal Highness the Duke of York — a general and bishop 
by virtue of his royal birtli alone, and about as well-fitted to dii-ect the 
operations of an army as to fill the episcopal chair of Osnaburg. In 1704 
remfort'ements were despatched, rather with a view to enable the prince- 
general to retreat in tolerable order and safety, than with any reasonable 



hop^ of tho triui»j>baut psrogreft^ of the Frendi i^aniiei* Amimpst 

others the 33d ^giment was ordered to w\mk, and i]AarQfaf64^:,to Co& Cor 
that purpose. , \ 

live troops arrived at their destmatioii in time ^o learn that the of 
Tork laad been already driven into Holland, and that aii immediate re- 
embarkation was necessary in order to reach Antwerp by the Scheldt. This 
was effected; and in the following January (1795), Lieutenimt - Coloioel 
■Wellesley, as senior officer, commanded three battalions in the retreii* 
through Holland, and early in the spring embarked with the troops at 
Bremen for England. 

The superiority ol' Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley as a regimental ’Officer 
was clearly manifested by the celerity with which the 33d, which had 
greatly suffered, was reorganised and reported fit for service. It joined 
the camp near Southampton, and in October 1795 was embarked in fiho 
fleet destined for tlie West Indies, under the command of Admiral Chrhh 
tian. Baffling storm and tempest, against which they vainly struggled faip, 
sbe weeks, drove them back, and the destination (ff the 33d was afterwiU!da 
changed to India, for whioh country the regiment sailed in April 
arriving at Bengal in September, accompanied by Colonel Who 

had joined it at tlie Cape of Good Hc^e in June, illness having prumtt^ 
him irom taking his departure with it from England. 

Nothing requiring remark ocourred till 1798, when Lieutenant-ColcuMd 
Wellesley’s regiment was attached to the Madras cstablislunent, whore 
parations for a manifestly inevitable conflict with Tippoo Sultau, the rulw 
of the Mysore territory, were, imder the direction of the new governor- 
general, in course of rapid progress. The new governor - general w4» 
Colonel Wellesley’s elder brother, Lord Mornington, who had succeeded 
Sir John Shore in that liigb and responsible ofiioo. Never perhaps hadtho 
govcniment of British .India been assumed under graver circumstances 
The storm raging in Europe had given life and energy to the tempo- 
rarily - subdued or overawed native princes and potentates, to whom the 
increasing power of the English was olmoTcious, cither from the memory 
of past defeats, or apprehension that the signal chastisement already 
inflicted upon some of their number might ultimately reach all French 
officers abounded in tlie armies of the native priii(?eH, especially in those of 
the Mahratta chiefs Dowlut, liao Semdiah, and Jlolkar, of tixe Niaa% 
»and of Tippoo Sultaa- Those officers naturally availed themselves of their 
p^mtion to excite the princes of India against the nation that had 
the French out of the country, and which was now at war with , the , 
French Republic; and there was unfortunately no huik of ixiffammabla 
materials for the fire which they nothing doubted of being able to kh>dljS 
into a tempest of flame tliat would wither uj) and consume evwy vestige of 
British rule in the Indian Peninsula. Alwve all, Tippoo Bultati, the son 
of Hyder Ail, and a fanatic Mussulman, nourished the fiercest hatred of the 
power that, by tlie treaty dictated by Cornwallis in 1792, had stripped 
him of half his territories, treasure to an immense amount, 800 pmees 
of cannon, and carried off two of his sons as hostages for the' due 
of his engagements. The ageiifl of the French republic fed hia hopes of 
vongeatioe by the most lavish pomi.se8 of support, and Tippoo listened, 
fatally for himself, to assurances of aid which Nelsou’a idctory of the 



Klfe, «®(i'tbe prompt, decisive measures of the goverubr-geafeml, prevented 
tVench, however sincere m^y" have' been their intentions, from 
redeeming. Tippoo not only greatly caressed the ofifibers of that nation, 
Virhom lie permittod to form a Jacobin club at Seringapatam, in whloh 
war was proclaimed against all kings, except of oonree Tippoo himself, 
but made earnest wertures to the great Mahratta chiefs, to induce them to 
join in his purposed'Jnvasion of the Carnatic. His proposals were favourably 
receive, but the indolent, procrastinating habits of Asiatic rulers were ho 
ipat^’h for the virile energy of the new governor-general, and long before 
ary effectual combination could be realised, the capital of Tippoo was in 
the hands of tbe English, and himself deprived of life as well as empire. 

In order tliat our readers should thoroughly comprehend the full extent of 
tbe peril from which the Marquis of Wellesley, one of the ablest proconsuls 
this country ever sent forth, saved the mighty interests confided to him, it 
is necessary to direct their attention for a brief space to the map of the Indian 
Peninsula. The three presidential cities, tljoy will perceive, of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, are so situated that lines drawn from one to the 
other would intersect the large portion of territory south of the Nerbudda 
Biver, forming the centre of the peiiiusula ; but these presidencies, 
admirably situated as strategic points, were but as dots and fringes along 
the eastern and western coasts coni]>ared with the extent of the vast 
cotintry, whicli from north to south, from Delin' to the Toombiiddra Kiver, 
measures li)00 miles, and in width from the Bay of Bengal to the (luif 
of Candy, 900 miles, gradually dimhiibliiiig to its southcjm extremity The 
country north of the Nerbudda is llindostan proper; between the Nerbudda 
and the Kistnali arc Poonah, the dominions of the Nizam, and Bcrar ; and 
south of the Kistnali, the Deccan, Mysore, and the Carnatic — Madras and 
the Carnatic lying to the cast of Seringapatain and the Mysore country. 
All that immense territory, with tlic exception of the Mysore aud the 
Nizam’s dominions, and of course the British provinces, were nominally 
under the government of the Jiajah of Fialtarali, btit really, so far as any 
actual power existed, under tliat of the I’eshwah — a hereditary minister, who 
ruled in the rajah’s name at Poonah, a city not far distant from Bombay. 
The aggregate army of tliis power amounted to 300,000 men, and if 
directed by one single will in fact, as it was in theory, would have been 
extremely formidable. This, however, was far from being the case, the 
Mahratta territories nominally under the Poshwah’s rule being divided 4ntg^'^ 
five military jurisdictions, each governed by a rajah. Of these chiefiarns, . 
Soindiah and Holkar, whose territories were in the Malwah country, 
north of the Nerbudda, were the most powerful, and, as well as the less 
potent Bajali of Berar, determined, though not as yet open enemies of the 
intrusive English. 8citidhih had greatly strengthened liimself by his con- 
quests in the north as far as Delhi, and by his influence at Poonah, whore 
he in eflect held the Peshwah in subjection. Of >Soindiah’s army, 40,000 
infantry, 0000 cavalry, and 150 pieces of artillery, had been organised and 
disciplbied by M. Do Boigne, a native of »Savoy in Pi’ance, who entered 
.Bcindiab’s service in 1784. He was succeeded by M. Perron, who at tlds 
^ime commanded at- Delhi and the northe^ provinces. Two-thirds of the 
oifleers the army thus disciplined werO’ Ercnchmen or other Europeans. 
Uolkftv, a rival Mahratta chief, in* order to strengthen himself against tlio 
4 
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growing power of Bcindbh, - liad ^leo engaged great* of ProttcH 

oiticerSj and Ilia nOmeroua army was also in a high state of .e^oiency* 
M0nacfi4 hy such formidable neighbours, who, although Jealous of each 
other^ were well disposed to combine against tlieir common^* nnsjiemy the 
l«>)gUsh, it behoTod the govemor-genc>*al to be prompt and decide if ha 
would avert or dissipate the tempest rapidly gat liering around hitn^ • 

swift and deadly. War was declared against Tippoo and an admtt^* 

hbly ^ appointed army of 80,000 men, previously assembled at Bellorer 
marched on the 10th March 1799 under General llarris upon Bermgapatarar , 
With the army of the Carnatic moved the Nizanrs contingent, to which the 
33d European Regiment had been attached under the command of Colonel 
Wellesley. This force operated on the right, and were somewhat liarassed 
during the march by the sultan’s troops. At Mallavilly Tippoo dr«w up** 
in position, and offered hesitating battle to Wellesley’s force, whicb^ ' 
reinforced by some squadrons of horse under Sir John Floyd, the father-in-* 
law of the kte Bir Robert Peel, overthrew him with slight loss to ^ 

selves ; and the troops continuing their rapid march, arrived with the bidk 
of the army on the 3d of April before Beringapatam -- an irregularly but 
strongly fortified city, situated on an island formed by the confluence of the 
Cauvery and Coleroon. The Cauvery was passed, active operationlngaiust 
tlie sultan’s capital (tommenced at once, and were urged forward with 
untiring energy and zeal. On the night of the .5th of April Colonel 
Wellesley was directed to attack the Sultauu-pettah To[»e, a kind of copse, 
or grove intersected with water-coursos and ruined habitations, from which 
the troops were frequently assailed by rockets. The 33d and two native 
Bengal regiments were ordered on this service. Tiie night was extremely 
dark; Colonel Wellesley and his troops lost their way, and after many vaii» 
efforts to remedy the iniscliance, it was found necessary to withdraw the 
men *, but this was not done, unfovtuuately, till after twelve grenadiers of 
the 33il had been cut off and carried into Scringajiatam, where they were 
savagely murdered by Tippoo’s order. Colonel WcUesloy, separated from 
his soldiers, wandered blindly about in the tliick darkness till nearly twelve* 
o’clock, when ho recovered the track, and as soon as possible presented 
himself before General Harris in a state of great agitation, to announce 
that the attack iiad failed. This is the plain, uiivaniished history of an 
adiiir which the decriers of the Duke’s military reputation have magnified 
into a disgraceful defeat; attended with we know not what inglorious circum- 
stance. involving want of discretion, presence of mind, and even pcrsonaH 
bravery. 8uch imputations are simply ridiculous, and but for the Dukek 
subsequent dazzling career, in wliich an action less brilliant than the rest 
shews like a shadow or a stain, would, we may bo sure, never have been 
heard of. Sir David Raird, who scoured another Tope with cavalry on tlie 
same, night, also lost his way on returning. It was, in fact, one of those , 
misfortunes whicdi neither prudence nor skill nor daring can at tim^ 
prevent, and is only one amongst eciores of instances of the risks that 
ever attend night-attacks, especially in tangled and broken localUiea^ wf^i 
which neither offtcers nor soldiers are acquainted. The next du^y the 
attempt was renewed by Colonel Wellesley, the attacking force being 
increased by the 94th Sc6tch Regiment. It was completely successful, and 
Tippoo Bultan began to feel some misgivings tha;t his ftf^quently^repeated 
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exdamatioTi— * Wlio can take Benngttpfttam?’^inigkt receive a 
solution. He wrote to GcnenU llarrSs^ euggestbg a negotiation* 
IPhe ireply was decisive: half his territory to be ceded, the erpenaes of 
the war to be paid in fol], and hostages given for the performance of those 
hard conditions^ There could be no parleying or negotiation. The fanatic 
sovereign of Mysore turned sullenly away from such ruinous terms of 
peace, and continiied the defence. Daily, hourly, the walls of the devoted 
city crumbled beneath the thunder-strokes of the English batteries, and at 
noon oh the 4th of May the glittering ranks of the troops destined for the 
Asfiarult were seen from Scriugapatam, drawn up in two columns, and 
waging only for the signal that should loose them on their quarry. It was 
iupecdily given; and led by Sir Daxid llaird, who had volunteered for the 
service, the assaulting columns, preceded by their respective forlorn-hopes, 
advanced swiftly against the breach. The reseive in the trendies was 
comimmded by Colonel Wclledey. The preparations for the decisive 
struggle, visible from llie walls, had been duly reported to Tippoo, who 
received the intelligence with a smile of disdainful unbelief in the possi- 
bility of iui assault upon the impregnable city in broad daylight. He was 
sitting, on this the last hour of his life, still obstinately incredulous as to 
the reality of the attack, with some members of his fandly in the open air, 
under a kind of penthouse, when messengers, whoso tidings were terribly 
confirmed by the increasing diii and uproar of tlie assault, announced with 
quivering lips that the storming of tJie city had not only begun in earnest, 
but was already partially successful. 

Tippoo, at length convinced, calmly arose, finished liis religious 
exercises, and then hastened to the scene of coufiicf. It -was alt too. 
ti'ue. The city, on his arrival, was substantially won; and after a brief 
struggle, Tippoo, mounted on horaebatk, was borne away by a crowd 
of panic-stricken soldiers, wbo, hotly pursued, endeavoured to escape 
by the covered gateway leading to the interior of the city. The sultan 
Strove to force his way through the dense mass of fugitives ; but in 
that terrible hour his once all-potent menaces Imd lost their inliiienoo: 
the living barrier before liiin could not be passed, wbilst nearer and 
nearer behind him fla.s)u*d and thuiidercd the fatal volleys of his pursuers. 
Presently his horse was shot, and with diffi(!ulty his faithful attendants 
raised and placed him in a paUnqum. His foes were soon at hand -grip 
with him. A soldier made a furious grasp at a glittering jewel in-hi^" 
turban— ,the hallowed turban, dipped in the sacred waters of the Zein- 
Zem — Tippoo struck feebly at the man with Ids scimitar, inflicting « 
slight wound, and the infuriated soldier the next instant sent a bullet 
through his head. Hi? attendants were next despat(;hed, and in a few 
, minutes sultan, servaids, palanqum, were hidden beneath a heap of dead, 
pitUessly sacrificed by troops whose vengeful passions had been kindled to 
fury by the too-authentic stories related 6f Tippoo’s cruelties towards the 
British prisoners that had fallen into his hands. Efleotlve resistance was 

an end ; but those alone who have witnessed the revolting spectacle of a 
toweled city in the power of a soldiery, drunk with the triumph of a 
desperate atid sanguinary assault, can realise the concision, uproar, terror 
thfd^ macnmpatiled the entrance of the victorious troops into Seringapatam, 
and wlhM oontihued not only . during the afternoon but through the 
a ' 
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night, and far into the next day. So ufiiVerfial at first tree the disorder^ 
that the ofiicers could not for some time prevent the men “^nq, plundering* 
the suitah’e treanury ^ and before an efficient guard <rauld bn Inarchad in 
from the restsrve by Colonel Wellesley, an immerise bofrty a^as carried off. 
This important service effected, inquiries were made for Tippoo* afld an 
active search set on foot to discover, him. He could not be founds and It 
began to be feared that he had escaped, when word brought that; he 
was supposed to have fallen in the covered gateway. This was a faot„ 
too great importance to be left in doubt, and Hir David Baird with Oolobei 
Wf'eilesJcy immediately proceeded to ascertain the truth of the rep<w*t with ' 
their own eyes. By the time they arrived at the indicated spot ; darkpasa 
had fallen; but torches being procured, the bsdies of the skin were., 
removed under the immediate inspection of the, two officers. As the 
frightful heap diminished, first Tippoo's palan(p»n, then his attmikdaatSf 
were disinterred, and immediately beneath tl)em the corpse of the sultan, 
presented itself. The features ofTippno were serene and <*oinp06ed as if 
he slept ; so completely so indeed, tlmt it was for a moment thouglit ha 
was merely feigning death. 'J'o satisfy liirnself Colonel Wellesley ateppofi 
close to the body, placed his hand upon the pulse and then upon heart. 

^ He is dead fast enough,’ was the remark ; and orders were itnjifediateJy 
giv(m to convey the (‘orpse to the habitation of the family of the deceased 
ruler, over wliich a strong protf'titive guard had been jilaced. 

St George’s flfig waved proudly in tlie morning sunlight from the towers 
of the capturetl city, from which there still went up to Heaven the ahoute 
and din and curses of unbridled violence and outrage. It was full time to 
quell the disorder, and whh this view (’dlonel Wellesley was appointed 
commandant and govenior of Seringapatam. He set to work at once, and 
vigorously, as the following brief extracts from letters hurriedly despatched 
to Gener^ Harris during llic day amply testily : — 

MO BfhMap, 

* My DEAR Sir — Wc are in such confusion that 1 recommend it to you 
not to come in till to-iriorrow, or at soonest late tin's cveiung.’ 

^ IJulf-poBt Twelve . — I wisli you wmiild send the provost here, and put 
him under my orders. TTiitil some of the plunderers are hanged, it is vain 
to expect to stop the pliiiKbjr.* ' 

* Two o’' dock p.M. — Things are bettor than they were, but they aro 
still very bad; and until the provost executes three or four people, it i» 
impossible to expect order or indeed safety.’ 

' The provost was granted; four of the plunderers were caught red-handed^ 
briefly doomed, and hanged without loss of time. I’his is not pleasant 
reading, for even the justice of war shocks one as a frightful cruelty; bui 
the severity appears to have been imperatively necessary, and it cett»kJy 
answered its, puri)08t5, inasmuch as Colonel Wellesley was enabled OB 
the next day to write as follows 

* Mdcy G. — Plunder is stopped. The fires are all extinguk>W‘d, 

inhabitants are returning to their homes fast. 1 am now burying tM daad, 
which 1 hope will be completed to-day, particularly if you m0 all 
pioneers.’ . 

Some idea of the value of the plunder carried off by the tKddkry may be 
drawn from the well- attested fact, tliat some dkmoik^. ^ 



hf Br Mein for a trifle were afterward* eolcl for £32,0Q0 sterlmg* 
to *uch drawbacks, however, upon the amount of valuables ,ofliciali^ 
ea^fi^'od, the victorious general carried off treasure to the enoitnoua 
anibunt, as set down in the returns, of 45,580,350 stiar pagodas 1 

The war, as far as the Mysore (joitiitry was conberued, was now over; 
and the bulk of the army retraced its steps, after the youthful grandson 
of the ruler whom Hyder Ali had deposed had been restored to the r<yah- 
ship of Mysore, in accordance with British-ludian policy. The restored 
rajah was of course for the future merely the puppet - monarch of a 
diminished twitory, really as much governed by the Company’s office** 
ab thjit f>ortion of the Mysore over whicli they ostensibly ruled. 

Colonel Wellesley wa* appointed civil and military governor of 8kjringa- 
patam and Mysore, and in that dual capacity is admitted to have displayed 
administrative talents of a high order. However deaf and stern to the 
pleadings for mercy towards proved offenders against the rigours of positive 
' law this great soldier may have shewn liimself througiiout his remarkable 
career — a peculiarity of character which may perhaps account for the 
indisputable fact, that whilst he extorted the respect and confidence of the 
troops under his command, accustoming them as he did to look upon the 
day of 4)attle as one of assured victory, he was never regarded by his 
soldiers with personal atfection, much less enthusiasm, like that, for 
instance, which Nelson inspired — still it cannot be denied that he ever held 
the balance of liis iron justice fairly between the highest and the lowest 
A more depressed, ill-used body of men than the coolies of India could 
not perhaps be found upon the face of the earth. Of a servile and 
degraded caslc, they are accustomed from earliest childhood to submit with 
the resignation of despair to the most flagrant wrong; and British officers 
were not, it appears from Colonel Wellesley's correspondence, ashamed to 
cheat and plunder the helpless, miserable people. (/Oolies are the carriers 
ai»d porters of India, and it was a common practice to engage them for 
short jouimeys at a small sum, and then uisist upon tlicir performing a 
much greater distance without any additional ronmneration. scauda* 

lous oppression was peremptorily checked by Colonel Wellesley, as the 

following extracts will shew; — ‘The iustory of Captain ’s conduct 

is quite shocking. I'he system is not bearable ; it must be abolished 
entirely, or so arranged and modified as to render it certain that the 
unfortunate people employed as coolies are paid, are not carried farther 
than the usual stage, and are not ill-treated. Besides Captain — — , I 
hav^ another Bombay gentleman in iny eye, who lias lately come through 
tlie country with a convoy of arrack, and I suspect played the same tri<£B 
— thaj^ is to say, never paid the people pressed and employed by him in 
the p&Uo service. I have directed inquiries to he made upon the subject, 
and I hnd my conjectures to be well founded, I shall try him ht the 
same time with Captain — 

. The oppressed coolies must have been as much bewildered as surprised 
Jo' find tim mighty govenior of Mysore insisting that despised outcasts 
aoieh as they should receive equitable treatment at the hands of the exalted 
and, iimgnificent pi^rsons that British officers in India are held to be. 

©elomd Wellesley’s command in the Mysore continued with otdy one 
tm he left India. In 1801 he left Seiingapatam 
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ifXt Trinoomalee, where a force of 3000 men were seeemhted te aot agaihat . 
the ManriUua; but the ^plicate copy of an overland to the 

goverttot^-generab commanding him to' detach the $ame member inen to 
Egyptjj^hayhtg been placed in Colonel Wellesley’s hands by Mr he, 

immediately determined on sailing with the troops to, Bombay, in bmjer 
that they should be ready to start at once for Egypt ^ This ^ciiiSdii’ 
was approved of by the governor- general, and Sir David Baird feeW 
af^inted to command the expedition, Colonel Wellesley wds attael^Ss. 
to the. force as second to that general. An attack of fever, by which Sb 
was for a time prostrated, prevented him from accompanying the trop]^ 
and on his recovery he was restored to his command in the StjfiiilQfb f 
territory* _ 

The hrst considerable interruption to his energetic adminishfAtipn; w 
affitu's was caused by tiie incursions of Dhoondiah Waugh, a Mahraija 
trooper, who at the fall of Seringapatara had been liberated from <me of 
its dungeons. He was a dashing, daring adventurer, and by hi« fiucoo^ : * 
as a highwayman and freebooter scon gathered round him a 
number of desperate vagabonds, eager to join in the same gaiwWl 
So rapidly did his followers increase, that he was soon at ' 
of a large, and, so far as numbers went, a powerful army, hW self* 
estimation grew oven faster than liis apparent power, and he assumed the 
magnificent title of ‘ King of the^^lVo Worlds.’ This great monarch, after 
receiving several checks from detachments of the British forces, Was, 
unfortunately for himself, come iij) with at Conaghale on tlte 10th Sep*- 
tetnb(‘r 1800 by Colonel Wellesley, after a forced and rapid mareli with 
the 19th, 25th, and 22d Light Dragoons, and the 1st and 2d Kegimehts of 
Native Cavalry. The attack was instantaneous, and the rout total, the 
King of the Two Worlds being himself amongst the slain. An anecdote 
is related of Colonel Wellesley in connection with the extinction of this 
freebooter which does him honour. One of the captives was the favourite 
son of Dhoondiah — a beautiful boy, called Bulaboth Khan-^and Colonel 
Wellesley, commiserating his forloni state, took him under his especial 
protection, had him properly educated, and ultimately prmmred him 
employment in the service of the liajah of Mysore, which he retained till 
his death by cholera in 1822. 

The Mahratta chiefs, Scindiah and Ilolkar, instead of vigorously asaistmg 
Tippoo Sultan in his extremity, had got up a 'war between themselv^,; 
and in October 1802 Holkar defeated the combined forces of Soindiali ’ 
the Peshwah, and seated a puppet of his own on the musnud. , llio ' 
Pc^luvah, previous to leaving Poonah after his defeat, applied to , the 
Coinpan)njs resident for help and protection. The application, on referenefa , 
to the governor -general, was favourably entertained; a treaty of all^bfe " 
was entered into with the expelled Peshwali ; and it was determined tp 
down not only Holkar, who, in the elation pf Ids triumph over the PeshWfltJij 
menaced the Nizam’s dominions with invasion, but Scindiah 
liajah qC Berar. A force sufticiout for the purpose was aSBembfeS ^ 
Huri^hur, and placed under the command of Major- GNmeral 
This rank the governor-general had conferred upon his brother %d 

of April 1802. We we previously given the dates of tfee ilitieardad 
military grades conferred upou the I>uk,e of Wellington, and' it wiy bo as 

Ki). M, ' .9 
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wbU new to »ot down tlioae for which ho wa« imlebtod, not to the accident 
of hirfb end family connection, but to lu» great services. His emmission 
of colonel was conferred on the 3d of May X7^6; tWt of tnajor^eneral^, 
2d of April liiK>2; of lieutenant-general, 25th April 1808; of genoi’al in 
Bpain and Portugal, 31st duly 1811; of field-marshal, 21st June 181*3. 

We have space only for a gUnce at General Wellesley’s chief exploka 
during this Maliratta war, as it is called. The army, cousisting of about 
20,000 troops of all arms, moved bfom Hurryhur on the Oth of March 
X80-®, and without cncountermg any serious opposition arrived at Poomih 
dU die of April. On the 13th of May the Peshwah was replaced on 
. the nmsuud Supreme civil and military authority in the territories of 
the l^iasam, the Peshwah, and the Mahraita States, wajj soon afterwards 
conferred on General W’^ellesley, and on tlie Gth of August he took tho 
held against Scindiah and his allies. Pettah, a native town, garrisoned by 
3000 Mahratta troops and 1500 Arab mercenaries, without stopping 
to breach the wall, stormed by the help of a few scaling-ladders, Vnd the 
loss of only 140 men. Gocklah, a Mahratta chief, wrote the following 
account of this afiair to his friends at Poonah : — ‘ These English are a 
strange people, and their general is a wonderful man. They came here in 
the morning, looked at tho Pettah wall, walked over it, killed all the 
garrison, and returned to l)reakfast. 'VVhat can withstand them ?’ The 
strong fortress of Ahmediiuggui- was next attacked, and compel led to 
surrender. There was a palace in the interior which contained an itnineiii.o 
quantity of valuables, and of so tempting a kind that ,tho general was 
compelled to hang two native soldiers iu the gateway before he could 
quietly secure the booty for distribution in the proper way. Tho fort of 
Baroach* shared the fotc of Ahrnednuggur little more than a fortuigld 
afterwards, and so' successful wore General Wellesley’s operations, that if 
a good blow could be struck at Scindiah’s army — reputed to be extremely 
formidable, not only from its numbers but tbe cxeclleid discipline of ilic 
infantry, and its powerful, well-organised artillery —the Mahratta difficulty 
in that part of the peninsula at Usast might be considered terminated. To 
effect this desirable object no effort was spiirecl, and on the 22d of September 
tlie burkams or scouts brought intelligence that the <army of Scindiah 
was posted at 'Bohendur, no veiy great distance off. General Wellesley 
immediately divided his army into two divisions, one of which he placed 
under tlie command of Colonel Stevenson, with directions to make a detour 
to the west, in order to avoid passing through ^ narrow aikd daiigeroua 
defile ; whilst he himself took the more direct easterly route. Stevenson 
was to rcyoin him late in tho evening of the 23(1. Early on the morning 
of that day General Wellesley was informed by the hurltarus that 
S(Jifew3iah’8 cavalry liad gone off, bnt tlnit tlie infantry still remained at 
Bohendur. Wellesley put himself in motion instantly, leaving his 
borage behind under a sufficient guard, and after a sultry, hurried march, 
found hhns^ about noon suddenly in the presence of an army of 50,000 
men, of which full 30,000 were cavalry, drawn up between the rivers Juab 
and Ketnah, the village of Assye on the Juah being nearly in the centre 
of the ibe! The tokarus had either wilfully or ignorantly deceived 
Mib- - , 

As titis terrible battle idicited the first unmistakable proof that General 

10 , 
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Wclle9l&7 possessed those rare tmd indiepesiisahle id;trlbi#es (kT a great 
commander^the eagle sweep which takes in at a glance all tlia es^tM 
points of the situation however terrible it may be, &c however suddenly 
presented, apd the prompt ^acity and' daring that at once deddns upon 
;and exeentea the fittest means of overcoming the threatened dangts^:-T*a 
somewhat detailed account of the unequal oonfilct may be deskable^ 

The Mahratta forces were, as we have said, drawn up between the i^ers 
JuaH andlCetnah: which streams gradually approaching each ether, met nih 
their left. In this narrow part of the peninsula, as we may call the gromtd 
thus marked by the confluence of the two rivers, the infantry, a dhw^lined 
body of about 12,000 men, were posted; in the oentre lOQ guns fidly. 
manned were ranged ; and on the right, in the broader tmd still Widening, 
space leading up to Bobendur, upwards of 30,000 weE-mounted horsemn, 
glittering in all the rainbow splendour of Eastern costume, were encamped—* 
their apparently innumerable and various-coloured tents presenting tjbe 
life and bustle of a town, with jewellers, smiths, and other trades^ pursuing 
their avocations as if within the walls of a peacjeful and crowded city. The 
British force, amounting to no more than 8700 sabres and bayunUts^ V^lth 
seventeen gims, arrived directly in front of this numerous and for^ildable 
cavalry, the river Ketnah running along their front till its junctibutWlth. the 
Juah. It was a startling as well /?.'? magnificent spectacle, {md so apparently 
desperate were the odds that Gefiei’al Wellesley has been frequently blamed 
by rule-and-linc tacticians for hazarding a battle in which he liad, according 
to tJioin, no riglit to expect success, lie should have retired, say they, and 
detilined a battle till Stevenson had joined. Such reasouem appear to 
forget that there is a relative force and weakness of armies that cannot 
be estimated by merely counting their proportionate numbers. Above the 
colours of the English battalions tiiere floated a halo which, however 
boldly the Mahratta soldiers might carry it, disquieted them more than 
would thrice tlie number of men, however brave and disciplined, who 
lacked it. The crash of the falling towers of Seringapatam, the swift 
destruction that Iiad overhiken the King of the Two Worlds, the stonni% 
of Tettah, the capture of the strongholds of Ahmednoggur and Baroacl^ 
must luiVe been vividly present to the imaginations of those impressionable 
children of the East, exciting dread and apprehension which no array of 
cannon nor of numbers on their own side could diminish, mitcli less dissl- 
patei To display fear or hesitation would be to throw away that mighty 
moral force ; to retreat, to turn back before that numerous cavalry, ♦ould 
bo ruin I 

Whatever General Wellesley felt on finding himself unexpectedly befbre 
so imposing an array, no look or word betrayed the slightest surprise or 
dismay. A few piiiiutes decided his plan of attack, which was as v^go^ 
ously executed as it was ably conceived. The troops wheeled o6f 4vd<ihiy 
to the right, towards the confluence of the two rivers, and passing thb ford 
of Peepulgao near the extremity of the narrowing peninsula, turned' the 
left of the Mahratta force, compelling tlm infantry that cothpolsed it to 
change thoir front, and draw up in several lines acrosa the ptninstik, their 
right resting on the Ketnah, and their left on a nullah or streaffl which 
flowed parallel WJth'tb® Ketnah, on the Juah side, by Aasye. By tin* 
cliange of position it is evident the Mahratta cavalry could nbt fiuiiy 
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operate till their infantry and artilkty, betwofsn them and the British 
foree, were eitlior beaten or victorious. A furious battle at once earn- 
menced; but it was soon found that the seventeen field^pteces posseSeeAhy 
the British could make no edhotual reply to the numerous and 
guns of the enemy, and General Wellesley commanded an attack by the 
bayonet along the entire front. A loud dieer greeted the welooroe aiid 
decisive order ; an advancing line of levelled steel glittered through the 
drivifig' cahnoxi-smokc ; and with a tierce and rapid step the British soldiers 
closed upon their numerous foes. They were not waited fe ; ^ the 
Maliratta infantry fired a feeble, ineffective volley, then broke apd Ikd ; 
the Bmtieh left, whicb General Wellesley led in person, pursuing them 
with iettihle slauia^tcr, and capturing all their guns. The British right, 
oomposod of the 74th Regiment and some pickets, were equally snocess- 
ful in the charge ; but in following it up, the olHcer in command, 
instead of taking a, more sheltered circuitous course towards Assye, 
led hjs mim across level ground, which the Mahratta artillery swept like a 
glacis, and the men fell by dozens. Seeing this, an immense body of 
Mahratta horse crept round by Assye,and foil upon the staggering English 
infantry. At this (-risis of the battle, Colonel Maxwell was ordered to 
charge with the 19th Dragoons and a sc})oy cavalry regiment. He did so 
valiantly, swept through, over, the Mahratta horse, cut down as ho passed 
the gunners at their pieces, and broke through Heindiah’s left with irresistible 
fury, utterly routing it. This gallant charge, successful as it was, was an 
exhausting one ; and a cloud of Mahratta cavalry, which, drawn up on an 
eminence, had as yet only overlooked tlie battle, tiow joined in it, rallying 
as they came on the dispersed artillerymen and broken infantry. This 
movement the British general had foreseen and prepared for. The 78th 
Regiment and one of native horse had been held in reserve, and these, with 
the survivors of the 74tli, vehemently charged the but as yet half-heaten 
Mahratta forces : Maxwell’s brigade, who had in the meantime breathed 
their horses, joined in the fierce onslaught, and in a few minutes Scindiah’s 
army, horse and foot, was a mass of panic-stricken fugitives, abandoning 
and throwing away in their headlong flight cannon, tents, arms, and 
stores, after losing in slain and wounded men and prison^s nearly twice 
the number of their assailants. 

Tlie victory was a splendid one, but it was dearly purchased. The 
British loss in killed and wounded amounted to 1584 men, according to the 
officiil lists ; and amongst the former was the gallant Colonel Maxwell, who 
was slain in the pursuit. General Wellesley had two horses shot under 
him : ‘ one of them,’ he wrote the next day, ‘ was Diomed, Colonel Aston’s 
horse.’ The loss fell, us usual in Indian battles, in much the greatest 
proporfioh upon the British part of the attacking force. "I’ko 74ith 
esp 0 |aj|ally suffered severely, and a picket that went into action with one 
officer and 160 men, mustered after the battle only four rank-and-file I 

The Mahratta chicls never recovered this heavy blow, foll«|wed as it wag 
by the less remarkable, though quite as decisive victory of Argaum and the 
capture of Asgeerghur and Gawulgur. They sued for peace, and Lord lioke 
having been quite as successful in the northern provinces, and at I>elhi 
against M. Ferrou, terms dictated by the conquerors were e^reed upon, and 
* on the of December 1803 the Mahratta war terminated. 

12 . 
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The work of Welie$ley b India was now ili<Soomp!i$hed, and he 

was anxious tq return to Europe, . whore no soldiet had yet appeared 
oape-hle of measnriug himself against the marshals of Franoe, who, with 
their redoubted chief, had not only inspired the continent with ^a panic- 
terror of tl>eir arms, hnt were again threatening a descent upon Ijlngknd. 
He embarked for Europe on the 10th of March 1805 in the Tricienfi ligate, 
after leaving received from the odlc^rs of the array he had commando^ the 
merchants of Calcutta, and the natlre inhabitants of Senngapatam,. h|gli3^ 
gratifying and substantial tokens of admiration and esteem; Tho oHoers 
of the array subscribed for a gold vase, to be inscribed with the name of 
his great victory, Assye— this was subsequently changed to a service of 
plate; the raercliants of Calcutta presented him with a sword valuM al a 
thousand guineas ; and a far more honouring tribute tlmn these-*ihe native 
people of Berlngapatam presented him witlr an address, containing a 
prayer ^ to the God of all castes and colours,* to bless and reward him 
for his just and equal rule in tho Mysore. He had been previoqriy,, m tiie 
Ist September 1804, created a Knight-Companion of the Batli, and was 
OODsequently now Sir Arthur Wellesley, K.C.B. ^ * , ,* 

The cannon of Trafalgar awoke Napoleon from his day**dream '^f a 
successful invasion of England ; and the ’ British ministry, relieved fimi 
the idea of a French army ad^ ‘uicing upon London, that had so Jong 
haunted them, dcspntclied EarKlathcart and General Hon with a British 
force to Northern Germany, to assist iii the conlideutly-prcdicted march 
to Paris of the now allied Austrian and Russian armies. The recently^ 
an-ived young ‘ General of Sepoys* — as the scribes of the * Moniteur,* 
not yet knowing him quite so well as in afteryears, snecringly called Sir 
Arthur Wellesley — was ordered to join them there. By the time ho 
arrived Lord Cathcart had received intelligence of tho battle of Austerlit:^, 
and the detachment against him of Augereau with 40,000 men of the 
Grand Army^ Tho carl's hrst thought on receiving this news was of 
the transport-ships, and his next to summon a council of war, to decide 
upon embarking. It was of course attended by Major-General Wellesley, 
who was the youngest general- officer present. I'he elders of the.cohneil 
were unanimous in their opinion of the desirableness of getting back to 
England as speedily as possible, although of course for difTerent, but ail 
equally cogent reasons. The sole dissentient was Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
He. was of opinion that a heavy blow might be struck through Augereau -at 
the superstition of French invincibility which prevailed throughout the 
continent, that would go far to rekindle the hopes extinguished in the 
blood of Austerlitz, ‘ Say,* argued the young general— ‘ say that 
Augereau lias forty thousand men: they will be greatly diminished before 
he can reach us by his hurried march through a wasted and unfriendly 
country. And even if otherwise, strongly posted and abundantly supplied 
as we arc, we ought to beat him. A victory might have immense i&lsbs, 
and a defeat would not be ruinous, as we could always embark under 
cover of the shipping. Tliat is a sure and ought to be a kst reai^oc.* 
The. seniors listened to the jnexperitaaced soldier with elevateAiiyiibirows 
and good-natured superiority. He might know how to w|n battles 
as J^yej but what was that to encountering such tertUde fettows as 
Augereau and forty thousand men of '* the Grand Array 1 ^ The rash 
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advice was spumed, and Wellesley, wit^ a cold disdainful smile playing 
about his keen gray eyes and thiii Compressed lips, left the council, and 
soon afterwards -was again m England. 

On the 10th April 1806 Sir Arthur Wellesley tnaarried the Honoumble 
Catherine Pakenham, .third daughter of Edward Ulobael, second Lord 
Longford. By this marriage he had issue two sons : Arthur, horn 3d of 
February 1807, at Harley Street, London ; and Charles, bom I6th January 
180B, at the Secretary’s Lodge, near Bublin. 

In 18(3te Sir Arthur was returned to parliament for the borough of Bye, 
and on the 3d of April 1807 he accepted the ofBce of chief-secretary for 
Ireland j with the express understanding, however, with the minister, that 
his. secretary ship should not stand in the way of his military employment 
should occasion require his services. His administration of Irish afilairs 
was characterised by an unbending harshness, that rendered him very 
unpopular there — for which probably lie did not care one straw. He was 
the author of the famous Insurrection Act, which, amongst other ])leasant 
.provisions, enacted that any Irisliman found out of his house after sun- 
down in the proclaimed districts should be liable to transportation. Sir 
Arthur organised a police for Dublin, and in this is said to have rendered 
good service to the Irish metropolis. But work for which he was much 
better fitted was again preparing for him. 

The Austro-Kussian combination ended by Austcrlitz and the treaty of 
Tilsit instead of the march to Piuds and the dctlironoment of the French 
Emperor; and after some scandalous transactions between Napoleon and 
Alexander, by which, for the sake of a Russian alliance against Great 
Britain, the ruler of France agreed to transfer Wallacliia and Moldavia 
to the northern potentate, with a half promise to throw in Constantinoj)lo 
over the bargain at some future day, the two emperors solemnly and 
magnanimously offered peace to England — a peace to be based upon the 
principle that each power should retain all it bad acquired during Ihc war. 
Prance, her continental acquisitions, ineduding Spain, which Bonaparte, iiy 
sltameless perfidy and force, had just taken military possession of ; Russia, 
the two principalities we have tnentioned; and England, the sugar-islands — 
colonies, even Malta, once so vehemently refused by Napoleon, that she had 
wrested fipom France, Spain, and Hoiland. This proposal, made with 
great form and ciroumstanco, was substantially repelled at once, the British 
government in their reply refusing to treat w’ithout their allies, including 
the Spanish insurgents, as the tzar and the emperor styled 1 ho outraged 
and indignant Spanish nation. Prosperity must have weakened Napoleon’s 
ordinary ob»er>^ation, if it be true, fis M. Thiers intimates, tljat he 
believed his new alliwice would terrify this country into the abandonment 
of Spitin and Turkey, and the acceptance of an unstable, futile pojice. 
Bnsiia, in any poseiblo combination against Great Britain, must count for 
next to nothing, from not possessing any efficient means of offensive action 
against her, for the ‘ march to India’ is nothing more than a dream. But 
there was a nearer and much grjtiater fear : the Crown-Prince of Denmark, 
who had been for some time coquetting with Bonaparte, and who was 
known to be extremely anxious to retain his continental possessions — 
the portion of Gerrhany that has lately been the cause ami theatre of 
so much fli^e and bloodshed, and which in 1807 wa» oo'mpletely in the 
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l^ower of the TVenoh rukr— h*di A ntuiiOJOttt , -fleet «t Copaoliageii^ that; 
if added to the French navy, iii^ht have redressed tlio; .catastrophe of 
Trafalgar, and this was therefore for England a veritable* dar^ Under 
these circumetanoes the British ministry deteirmiiiied on mimg a naval 
and military expedition to the Danish capital, to enforce the ^iinrendor 
of the fleet to England, in trust, t0l the ooxu^lusion of a genend 
We shall not attempt to defend the much -controverted znorality 
enterprise: indeed the morality of the most approved war-tactips it 
exist at all, of so subtile and fugitive a nature, tliat, if vrillingi ire ^ouM 
be quite unabte to say what is or whet is not in harmony with it j but 
tliis at least is certain, that subsequent disclosures proved , irrefiragahly 
that if the Danish fleet had not been forcibly taken p 08 se«si(m of by ,fte 
English, it, would have been handed over to Napoleon. But whatever the 
justice or ejn^ediency of the project, its execution was complete iwod , 
masterly. The military force w'as nominally under the orders qf Earl 
Cathcart, but Sir Arthur Wellesley, second in command, was virtu^y the 
leader of the expedition ; and lie, by the vigour and rapidity of his opered^oas, 
left little else for the na^'al oomniaiider, Admiral Gambier, to dof^thai^ to 
escort the surrendered fleet safely home- Immediately on the luftival cf the 
troops in the Isle of Zealand, tlie brief campaign commonced. Tlio Danish 
forces offered a brave opposition ?5t Kioge; but they were pushed aiSide, or 
driven headlong upon Coponhagmi, with the loss of 1100 prisoners, including 
sixty officers and ten pieces of cannon. The cannonade and bombardment 
of the Danish capital followed <puckly afterwards: it was in flames oti 
the 4th, and on the 5th of September 1808, just as the storming forces 
were a})out to attack tlie breach, the Crown- Prince capitulated. T!ie 
Danish fleet, consisting of sixteen sail of the line, nine frigates, fourteen 
sloops, with an immense quantity of naval stores, were given up to the 
British admiral, and conveyed to England. Two ships on the stocka 
were also taken to puices and carried away, and two others were burnt. 
The operations were throughout conducted hy Sir Arthur Wellesley-— the 
Earl Catlicart, much to his credit for good sense, having confined himiMjlf to 
receiving and perusing the dispatches to head-quarters of his skilful and 
audacious second in command. For this service Sir Arthur, and of course 
Earl Cath<*art and Admiral Gambler, received the thanks of the crown and 
parliament. 

Ijord Koslyn, who accompanied the expedition, took a favourite mw, 
with him, which proved with foal in the isle of Zcaknd. On her returii 
home a colt was produced, which was nanjod Copenhagen and was the 
famous horse that carried the Duke through the day of Mkterloo, and was 
buried with military honours at Stratfieldsaye in 1 8d6. 

The desperate though badly organised and unsuccessful resistance <tf the 
insurgent Bpanish people to the infamous seizure of their country by Bona- i 
parte, and the occupation of Lisbon by Marshal Junot, Duke of Abrant^s, 
induced the British government to send an auxiliary anny to tho FenSuftnla, 
and the command of the troops assembled at Cork for that purpose wnsf given 
to Sir ^Vrthur Wellesley. The ardent general amved at Corunim On the 
20th of July ISbB, and was there informed by the vapouring Juflta that 
Spain had plenty of soldiers: she only wanted money. They ^ded that 
the British army could not bo better employed timn in deoring Portugal of 



limjc imd^r Junot ^The ttoAi^oountabiQ autreoder of Dt^tit At 
Batten had , in fact turned the biwtina oC the juntas throughout Bpsdn^ and 
it ^liired mflwpy and . bitter lessons to bring thens back to modesty mwi 
ir^fion* Sir Arthur irtiraediately sailed for the Tagui!, and after an inter- 
Tiev^ with Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, who was blockading a Hussion 
fit^^uadron that had taken refuge in that river, decided on kndilng at the 
mouth of the Hoi»dego, an operation which was eflfeoted on the Bd of 
Augueit 1808. General Spencer bad joined, and thhhr united forces 
. aiaountod to nearly 20,000 men, but were utterly deficient in cavalry, there 
oriy a few hundred badly -mouiited horsemen with the force. Sir 
Jonn ^ore, Sir Arthur’s senior officer, was daily expected with a lacg® 
reiiiforceioent; but General Wellesley, naturally anxious to strike a good 
blow before anotber arrived to snatcih the command from bim, marched 
rapidly along the coast towards Lisbon. General Bentardin hVeire, a 
T*ortuguese officer, at the head of about GOOO men, accompanied Wellesley 
for some distance; but as they neared the French, a rooted disbelief In the 
possibility of vanquishing Napoleon’s generals grew upon him, and casting 
about for an excuse to avoid the approaching conflict, he hit upon the 
singular one of demanding that the British gencnral should supply the 
Portuguese troops with rations I This absurd requisition was of course 
refused ; indeed it was impossible to comply with it, and Don Bernard In 
separated himself from the English commander, leaving, however, at the 
request of the latter — who was anxious to retain the moral support with 
the country people of the presence of native troops — one regiment with 
the British, whom Sir Arthur undertook to supply with rations. The first 
resistance encountered w'as at lvoli<;a, where the French general, Laborde, 
resolutely defeuded some difficult, tangled passes, retiring slowly step by 
step, And inflicting great loss upon the British, who could not from the 
nature of the ground return Ids incessant, well-directed fire with any 
effoct. This ilcbtruction accomplished, Laborde retreated raj)idly and 
skilfully before tlie English could reach him in any sufficient force. The 
day after this bitter fight, the army resumed ics route, and received intelli- 
gence that Junot hud marched out of Lislion— after tUreatimiug to fire it on 
bis return if, during his absence, there should be auy effort at revolt— had 
rallied Laborde and Loyson, and was coming on with the fixed intention of 
* driving the Leopards into the sea this being the stereotyped ‘ MouLteur* 
phrase for beating and drowning the English armies. Meanwliile the 
‘Leopards,’ confident in their general and themselves, were in the highest 
spirits, nothing doubting that a gazette - extraordinary would, before many 
days elapsed, silence the exaJ^perating sneers of certain eloquent English 
politicians at tlie folly and rashness, as they were pleased to term it, of 
opposing the ‘pipe-clayed soldiers of Whitehall’ to the war - acenstotfied 
veterans of France. A dark cloud came between them and their hopes. 
A dispatch from Lord Custjercagh had infonned Sir Arthui’ Wellesley 
that Sir Harry Burrard was on bis w^ay to supersede him in the command 
of the troops, and that shortly afterwards Sir Hew Balrymple might be 
expected to supersede Sir Uarry. The first instalment of the tlitcatened 
cAla^ity had arrived. General Burrard’s presence on board a frigate off 
the boast was signalled, an<J Sir Arthur, as in duty bouhd» waited upon him, 
and reported the state of a&irs. He related what had been already 
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Atid announced hU iutentiou of in^rdiing t6.' lneetc' *7^ot at '! ' 
the next morning* Sir Harry Burrard iiv'Otildi not. heat' of «noj^:4,ptit>ce©din^, ; 
than whiwh nothing,; ho said, coiild be .^ashv * 
cavalry, and with artillery horses, as Sir Harry Ilun:'W good 

for nothing! Sir Arthur must not think df such a thing: no hiitifie thuiit 
be offered tiU- the arrival of the reinforcements under Sir John 
Vainly did Sir Arthur urge his reasons for desiring immediate battle^; 
assure General Biirrard that success was as certain as liny not yet aoOidiin<« 
plished event in war could be* It was useless: the advance of the ati^y 
was peremptorily forbidden * and one can easily believe that as Arthtir 
stepped into the boat that was to convey him ashore, the same hitter 
smile which had been observed in Earl Cat heart's council -tooni again 
played about his lips with increased intensity, and that a flushed jBnd 
brow surmounted the flashing eyes. Fortune made smendit flir 
injustice of his official superior. The morning disclosed the gratifymg 
sight of J unot’s army in full march towards the ISnglish, and without a 
shameful flight, battle was inevitable. Sir Aithur^s dispositionji, 
quickly made, and with perfect tranquillity and confidence he*awaii|hd 
,) mint’s approach. Tlie IVench attacked with their usual vnl'out auid 
impetuosity, and after an obstinate conflict were driven back in utter 
confusion upon all points, leaving hi the power of the British thirteen guns 
and many hundred prisoners, amongst whom was a general-officer. If was 
now twelve o’clock; Sir Harry Burrard, who had landed a short time 
previously, assumed the command, and Sir Arthur’s order for two divwions , 
of the army to press flcvcoly upon tlu^ disordered Fretich and drive them 
over the Sierra de Baraguodo, whilst Hill, Anstrulher, and Fane by a 
rapid flank-march gained the Pass of Torres- Vedras, and Cut »hinot off iVom 
Lisbon - which would have been equivalent, or nearly so, to the French 
commander’s surrendering at discretion -w'as emmtennanded. J^ir Arthur 
Wellcsloy expostulated warmly it is said. General Burrard gave his 
reasons ; — Enough had been done; the English had no cavalry; the X^rcfich 
were rallying; the artillery -trace.s were damaged, etcetera. In flne, he 
would hear of no pursuit; especially of no flank* march upon Lisbon, which 
was a thing contrary to all rule. Sir Arthur, obliged to yield, tunied to 
one of the stall*, and said: ‘We had better see about getting some dinner, 
as there is notliing more for soldiers to do to-day.’ Thus ended the 
battle of Vimeira, 

Junot, thanks to Sir IlaiTy Burrard, got safely back to Lisbon, and 
there dictated a bulletin explanatory of the reasons why he had not 
driven the Leopards into the sea, afterwards published in the ‘Moniteur’as 
materials forliistory. 8ir Hew Halrymple arrived soon afterwards, and he 
and Sir Harry Burrard, with General Wellesley’s sullen assent— for in the 
present posture of affairs nothing better seemed likely to be done — concluded . 
the famous Convention, called of Cintra, why it is difficult to by 
virtue of which the French army were to evacuate Portugal, on condition 
of being comfortably conveyed with all their arms, horses, 
baggage (plunder), to the nearest French port, ip British vesseisl ! ; One of 
the conditions granted by Halrymple Was that the Kussian flijet A(ould be 
permitted to leave the 'tagus, and be given, certain hw w diiianc©, as 
sportsmen do to a fox, before the British admiral started in pursuit. 
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This atH{)j 0 ‘re<[uire(i the coiisent of Sir Charles Cotton, and was at once 
reje(sted b}" that oifioer. This news arrwilig in the British camp caused 
immense exultation there, from the belief tliat the hated Convention was 
ooneequently at an end. Sir Hew Dairy tnple thought so too, and wrote 
in that sense to Junot; but the marshal was too well satisfied with the 
Coii\cntroii to hesitate at the sacrifice of the Russian Beet; and at once 
signed it, quite regardless of tlie omission of the stipulation in behalf of 
the French Emperor’s august ally. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley got away home as quickly as he could, and 
reeumed his duties as Irish secretary, grimly awaiting a time when he 
might measure himself with those famous Frtmch marshals unfettered and 
uncrippled by such well-meaning, old-world generals as Burrard and 
Da) rj tnple. 

The burst of indignation excited in England by the news of the Conven- 
tion of Cintra compelled the ministiy to appoint a court of inquiry, which, 
under the prcsidence of Earl Moira, mot at Chelsea. It led to no result, 
and would si-arcxily have been worth uicntiuning hero except for the 
purpose of relating a very honourable, altlio\igh apparently trifling incident 
in so crowded a life as tl^at of the Duke of AVillington. Bir Arthur was 
questioned relative to the refusal of Bir Harry Bun-ard to permit the flank- 
march upon Idshon after the victory of Vimeira. He generously excused 
Burrard, although of courses maiiitainiug that he liad jvuigod rightly in 
ordering the movement which that general had countermanded. ‘ I would 
do so again,’ said Bir Arthur, ‘under similar eircimistiinces ; still, T am 
bound to say tliat Bir Harry Jhiirard decided on fair rnilitar)' realms.' Ko 
doubt of it. The onlj^’ diflereii<*e was, that Sir Arthur could sec tUrther and 
more clearly than the aged veteran, who, there ctia be no doubt, decided, 
as he believed, for the beet. 

Tb^i able but disastrous campaign of Sir John M«>ore folltjwed — a 
campaign flippantly condumied by the glittering rbetoric of Mr Canning 
and other orators, but of which the Duke of WtHington written 
the following dcfluKC : — ‘The only error 1 can dihccrn in Bir John 
Moore’s campaign is, that he tmglit to hevc lookcfl upon the advance 
to Sahagun as a movement in retreat, and liavc sent officers to the 
rear to mark and arrange the halting' points of each brigade. But this 
is an opinion formed after a lo^ig ex]>cricnce of war, and especially 
of Spanish war, which must he seen to i>e undtTstood. rinally, it i^ an 
opinion formed after the event.’ ’Marshal Soult, wdio commanded the 
French at Corunna, speaks thus of the English general: ‘ (b'neral Moore 
opposed every possible obstacle to me during a long and diflicuU retreat, 
and died in a battle whivh does honour to bis memory.’ ’J’hcse testimonies 
are as honourable to the commanders who penned them as to the gullaut 
but ill-fated soldier wdiose fame they vindicate. 

The deliverance of the Penhisnla was still a jirime ohjeet with the people 
of Great Britain, and it %vas determined to make another strenuous effort 
towards •its aecomplihhment. Bir Arthur Wellesley, upon the distinct 
understand iug that he should not be again superseded without reasonable 
caure, accepted the command of the army in Portugal; finally resigned the 
officio of Irish Secretary; and arrived at Lisbon on the 2‘4d of April 1809, 
Bir John CVadock, who had iircwtwly commanded there, returning home. 
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Active preparations for inime<iiate hostilities a* once commmpe^ and were 
urged with such unflagging vigour by Sir Arthur that in littla.TOre than a 
fortnight after his arrival in I'ortugal he was enabled to stfeUfio . the terrible 
blow at Souit which, reverberating throughout Europe, first roused the 
nations to a perception of the great fact that a gCuaral had at last entered 
the lists against France, who iu skill, promptitude, and daring was to the 
full the eq\ial of the distinguished military chieftains that had sprung firom 
that soldier-teeming soil. Our space will forbid us to do more than glance 
at the series of brilliant triumphs that illuminate the history of the 
Peninsular campaign : we can only hurriedly point to the more salient and 
conspicuous heights along which leaped the flame of victory till it shone 
upon tlie startled land of France. And let us not be misunderstood in 
thus speaking of the skill and hardihood displayed by our countrymcji 
in the strictly -defensive contest waged in behjilf of the betrayed and 
downtrodden peoples of Spain and Portugal. Wo yield to none in our 
dislike of war. Successful violence and wxmg, however gilded over witi* 
fine-sounding phrases, however blazoned in history and song, are still with 
us detestable violence and wrong. But the spirit which prompts resistance 
to insolent invasion, and valiant defiance of triumphant oppresrion, i« a 
viilne, a true heroism: its aim, the vindication of justice — its final victory, 
peace. 

]VTai‘shal Souit Inul some time prcvioTisly iiiv‘idcd Portugal from Orcirsc 
in Galicia, and after (Us.sipating the undisciplined forces opposed to him, 
and committing or permitting many cruel excesses, cstHbUshed his head- 
quarters at Oporto, on the Douro, with about 25,000 men. Marslial 
Victor, with another cousulerable. French army, was at Almeida. It was 
desirable to attack them separately, and at once ; and th(i British gcoeral, 
after providing against danger from Victor, maredtod with the step of a 
giant v\pon Oporto. Arrivetl on the borders of the Douro, he found Boult 
quietly reposing in the. subjugated city, after taking the precaution of 
destroying the bridge and securing all lh(», boats to his own side of a rivar 
three hnmlred yards >vide. This done, he fill perfectly satisfied that 
he could not be attacked except by sea, and wilhout re<'«iving full 
notice of the intention of his enemy. Tie was sluinbori ng in a fool’s 
paradise. Sir Arthur Vellchloy first despatched Beresford to seize tho 
bridge at Ainarante held by Loyson, and prevent Boult’s escape by that 
road ; then Sir ,)ohn Murray, wdtli the British cavalry, vriis sent off to 
cross the Douro some miles further tip; and at dawn of day on the Pith of 
May, Sir Arthur with liis staff, partially concealed from tho unsuspicious 
French outposts by a bend in t!ic river, was eagerly Bearclihig for means 
of cros.sing to the other side. The eye of the British general rested ujjon 
a large unfinished building on the opposite shon?, called a seminaiy’'. 
Could he find or contrive means of crossing, it would, he saw, afford a 
strong cTapjmt for the passage of the troops. At tins moment Colonel 
Waters, a zealous and advcntiiroua staff- officer, brought the wdoonie 
intelligence that, having met a poor barber crossing in a skiff at some 
distan up the river, he, aided by the influence of the prior of Amarante, 
had persuaded the barber not only to lend his boat, but to return with 
them to the other side, and assist in unfastening and bringing across three 
barges. This was great nows. The barges were quickly reported ready, 
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Attd a 'brief ‘Let the men cross/ gave the order for this daring enteriirise. 
The first detachment landed unobserved, and took quiet possession of the 
monished setninary; the second and the third were equally fortunate; 
but before the fourth could cross, the quick firing of the French sentinels, 
soon followed by the hurried roll of Soult^s drums, announced that they 
were discovered; and the British troops, who had hitherto been kept out 
of sight, crowded to the banks of the river, and greeted the French-— who 
presently poured out of Oporto in order to attack the seminary before its 
defenders becAmo too numerous — with loud shouts of eJT^tation and 
defiance. The struggle at the seminary soon became furious — deadly. 
l*aget was wounded. Hill succeeded him, but so doubtful at one time 
nppctared the issue that Sir Arthur, but for the remonstrances of Ins staff, 
and the refieotion that Hill would do all that man could to maintain the 
I)Ositioa, would himself have crossed over. Fresentiy loud shouts were 
heard from the quays of the awakened city, whose iuhabitauts, roused 
from their slumbers by the din and tumult of the surprise and contest, 
were unchaining the boats, and rowing them with frantic eagerness across the 
river. 'Jbe British now crossed by hundreds, and it was not long before a 
cloud of dust, through which glimmered the flashing sabres of the English 
cavalry, aunoniiced the approach of Sir John Murray. Soult saw tlmt the 
game was lost; and ahantloniug the city, his sick, stores, baggage, and 
artillery, everything with the exception of a few light ficld-picees, went 
off rapidly in tlie direction of tlic bridge of Arnarantc, which lie cxpe(5ted 
to And in the safc-kce])ing of the 3000 men under Loyson. Tliis hurried 
retreat must at once have changed to a headlong flight but for the 
unaeeountablc inaction of Sir ,John Murray, who kept las iujpatieut 
squadrons immovable in tludr ranks wdiilsl the disordered stream of 
soldiery swept past.^ General Stewart, now Marquis of f^ondonderry, 
impatient of this strange inactivity, charg(‘d without, or rather in defiance 
of orders, at the head of (he 14tji Dragoons alone, riglit through tlie 
retiring columns; but ivnininlng un^ui^ported by Murray, got roughly 
haudled, and lust a considerable number of men. Soult, eagerly followed 
by the British army as soon as it could be got in order for that purpose, 
crossed the Souxa Kiver, and there, to hib movtitication and dismay, met 
Loyson’s force, whic h liad hastily retinnl from before Beresford. The 
French marshal’s position now appeared desperate, and Loyson suggested 
the idea of a convention like that of Ciiitra. Roiilt, hopeless in all proba- 
bility of cheating out of the fruits of his calculated daririg the general 
who had struck him the htow he was writhing under, rcjectcil tlie pro- 
posal; and having found a Spanish pedler, wdio informed him tliere was 
a road which led over the Sierra Catarina to Guiinaraens, the marshal 
abandoned Loyson’s and his own remaining cannon, baggage, military 
chest, and boldly folio w^ed his Spanish guide across tlie mountains. 
Everything was thrown away that could in the slightest degree impede 
this terrible retreat — terrible not only to the French, whose stragglers 
were moreilcsbly slain by the peasantiy, roused into ferocious activity by 
the unlookod-fov i’ight of the discomfiture and rout of the so -lately 
recklessly triumphant troops — 

* The doKolator desolate, ihe victor overthrown' — 
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but to the wretched country people in the line of march^ whom the French, 
in retaliation for the cruelties indicted in their sight upon the inalined atid 
footsore of their own people, shot without scruple or reitnorse, at tl^e sajno 
time firing theif dwellings, thus marking every step of their flight with 
blood and flatno and ruin. It was doubtful too, if after all they would 
escape, for at every pause for scanty rest the tramp and gallop of the 
British army sounded more and more distinctly in their rear, and tidihgs 
reached Soult that the only bridge by which escape was possible— that of 
Ponte Nova, on the Cavado— was .partly cut, and in possession of a 
l^ortuguose guard. Sending for Major Dulong, an officer of distinguished 
bravery, the marshal, after briefly explaining the situation, said: ‘Take a 
hundred grentidiers and twenty-five Iiorscmen, and endeavour to surprise 
and repair the bridge. If you are siiccessful, let me know immediately; 
if you fail, you need send no message — ^}^our silence will be enough.’ 
Duloiig, favoured by the storm and darkness of the night, succeeded in his 
perilous and wellnigh despernte enterprise. Only a narrow ledge of the 
bridge remained passable, and over this he and his grenadiers crawled ill 
single file iijion their hands and feet. One .soldier lost his hold and fell 
into the Cavado, his cry of agony, foiTunately for his oorr^^a4c^t, being 
drowmed in the roar and splash of the howling storm and rushing waters. 
Tlic Portuguese sentinel was surprised and slain, and the heedless guard 
were overpowered and dispersed. Tlic bridge w^•\s hastily repaired, and 
the French army was enabled to^pass slowly over, a portion of the British 
artillery only arriving in time to strew the passage and defile tl\c river 
with numerous dead and wound<'x1 men of tlie rearguard. Soult ultimately 
reached Oreuse in Galicia, and there the British cavalry desisted from 
further pursuit. The French marshal had left that town eleven weeks 
prcvitutsly with 25,000 veteran troops, fifty -eight pieces of artillery, 
numerous stores, and valuable baggage. He returned to it with 19,000 
men, destitute of everything but the arms in their liands and the ragged 
clothing on their bucks, Witli such pas.sAges in tliis terrific war as this 
frightful retreat or rather flight j)resents, and with the dreadful misery 
and ruin inflicted and suflerod fresh in the memory — the war, it is 
,impos.sible to deny, originating in the insatiable ambition of the French 
Emperor— the recollection of the sentimental cry set up against the cruelty 
of Na})olcon’s imprisonment at St Helena Hlrikes the mind with a feeling 
of astonishment at the infinitely- varied and discordant scale by wdiich' 
human actions are sometimes judged in this strange wmvld of ours. 

Marshal Victor, on hearing of the disaster wliich had befallen Boult, 
united himself with Jourdan and King Joseph, and, conjointly with them, 
on the 28th and 2f)th of July, fought the battle of Talavei-a de la Keyna 
against General Wellesley’s army and the Spanish force under Cuerita. 
This battle would never have been hazarded by the British general had ho 
not been misled into an almo.st inextricable position by the imbecility and 
braggadocia of Ouesta. The Spanish soldiers, individually as brave, per- 
haps as others, were so wretchedly organised, so ineflTu’icntly commanded, 
that they, on the day of trial, proved almost useless. Tlic position of the 
British anny when it was ascertained that Cuc-sta’s army could not he 
relied upon was mauilcstly one of extreme peril Joseph, Victor, and 
Jourdan, were in front with au army immensely superior to that commanded 
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by Qeiteml w^ll^sley ; and Soult, who with v-eteran reaclincs» Iwwl already 
re-<w^i» 0 d and revot^tdpped hie so ktely^beaten Carce, which kid more- 
oyorbeen powerfully reinforced, was iu full maix-h upon Sir Arthur's com- 
, ^urtications With Portugal, with the intention of falling upon the British 
rear. Soult sent messenger after messenger to King Joseph, begging him 
not to tight tiU he (Soult) could get up. P’ortuuately Vlctor^s presumption 
and Joseph’s pliancy piH) vented this wary counsel from being adopted- 
Talavera was fought : tJie French, after ,a tremendous contest, were driven 
beyond the Alberche with the loss of tfen guns, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
whom victory alone could fcnable to retreat, w^ithdrew his aa’tny, by this 
time reduced to 17,000 men, by the line of the Tagus into Portugal. 
The Spanish troops, now become a mere armed mob, followed, hotly pur- 
sued by Marshal Victor, who captured the Brilish hospitals, unavoidably 
left for a brief space under Cuesta’a charge, (iencral Craufurd’s brigade 
was sixty-two miles distant from Takvera when he tirst heard of the immi- 
nence of the unequal fight. He instafitly put his troops in motion, maixdied 
without rest towards the scene of action, his own and his soldiers’ 
impatience but stimulated by meeting scores of runaways from the first 
day’s fight — not all of them Spaniards, nor ]>rivate soldiers— who asserted 
tliat the British were beaten and in full retreat. CrauFnrd crossed the 
field of battle on tfio evening of the victory, luiving brought his men in 
hea \7 marching- order sixty-two miles in twenty-six liours, and this, too, “in 
tlie July of a Spanish fiuinmer. That ground had been traversed a short 
time before his arrival by a far deacirnT enemy than the Frimth. The tall 
dry grass had by some accident caught lire, and hundreds of wounded 
soldiers thickly scattered over the field of death perished miserably in the 
flames. For this battle, and the p.nssagc of the Douro, the British general 
was on the 2Gth of the following August created a peer of England by the 
title oi Baron Bouro and Viscount WcUiiigton, He also rcccivcal the 
thanks of parliament for Talavera, a battle, in which ho had uncjuestionaldy 
displayed consummate mastery in the art of handling troops in the face of 
an enemy, and abundant i'e.houiTc.s ia momc’its of pcriloUvS emergency. 
On tlie 10th of February 1H1(>, the Comn.ons voted liurd VVtdliugton a 
ponsioii of £2000 a year, with .succession for two generations, 

Detcnniried never again to trust to the co-operation of Spanish generals 
or armies, Lord "V^'eHington now anxiomdy directed his attention to the 
befit mode of effect ually defcndiiig Portugal by the British army, aided by 
the Portuguese regiments whicli were being disciplined, organised, and 
officered under the direction of Ueucral Beresford, created for that purpose 
it marshal in the Portugiiese service. Ilis iricditations resulted in the 
conception of tlm celebrated lines of Torres -Vedras, which were at once 
commenced, but withoM the slightest ostentation or hint of the purpose 
to which they were destined. 

In the spring of 1810 IVlarshiil Massena, * the spoiled child of victory,’ as 
he was designated by Napoleon, was appointed to the as yet baffled task of 
driving, with Key’s assistance, the English Leopards into the sea; but the 
renowned commander quickly found that Ihime Fortune lias frowns as well 
as favours for the most indulgijd of lior children. ' Massena crowed loudly, 
assuring the French Emperor tliat he was certain of success, and the aspect 
of aflalel^ appeared to justify his vaunting arrogance. The French army 
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destined to operate against Wellington had heen increaaoS .^s^JQ^OOO men^ 
chiefly veteran Boldier*, to whom the English general C0n44\*)^t oppoae 
more than 40,000 British troops, the remainder of his army composed 
of the as yet untried Portuguese regiments. The thousands of gsjklKt men 
sent to p(;rls1ji m the postilenthd marshes of the low countries might indeed 
iiavc more than restored the balance ; but they died uselessly, viotints of 
the presumptuous ignorance of such men as Perceval and Canmng^.who, 
unwarned by failure, wotdd persist in directing the military operations of 
Great Britain* Massena opened the campaign with great spirit, and 
advanced with elate step towards Lord Wellington, who, having concen- 
trated his force, slowly retired, to give time to the Portuguese people to 
retire, as he commanded, with all the provisions and property they coxild 
take with them to Lisbon, after destroying and laying waste that whicht 
could not be carried off. 

These orders were in general cheerfully obeyed, fils ]>lan of defefftcc; 
yet not guessed at by the French marshal, worked officir.ntly : and in ordinr’ 
to give a hopeful tone to the mind of a nation whom imperious necessity, 
compcdled to submit to such terrible sacrifif'cs, as well as to Check tW 
exulting tide of Frcncli impetnoaity, he halted and offered battle aitjluisaco^ 
lie AVHs unhesitatingly attat‘ked, Ney leading one of the divisimis—all of 
which wore defeated, and hurled back with heavy loss and dbeomfliure. 
Not the sliglitcst impression coidd ht' made by ‘the spoiled child of victor^’;* 
and after waiting in position a suflicient lime to enable Massena to renew 
the attack, if he had so willed, Wellington, in pursuance of his settled 
purpose, huMirely withdrew to tho lines of Torres-Vedras, which he reached 
and occupied on the IQfh of October. Tho French marshal, with conff- 
donce restored )>y this retrograde movement, eagerly followed through a 
wasted country an enemy wliom he fondly imagined was retreating to tho 
shelter of his ships. On the 12th Massena arrived in front of the lines and 
looked at them. Ho did no more, remaining in a stale of stupor and 
inaction till the 10th of November, wlien no food of any kind, not even 
pulse or horse-flesh, being any longer attainable, his suffering, demoraliaed 
amiy retreated, pursued by Wellington, wlio had been reinforced seaward, 
and the enemy w’ere ultimately driven out of Portugal. * 

In 1811 I-iord Wellington received the thunks of tho British crown and 
parliament for the liberation of Portugal. We liave no space to recount 
tlio jneidents of the battles of Puentes d'Onor on tiie. 3d and 5tl)i of May, 
wherein victory, as was her wont, rested with the British general; nor 
those of the terrific fight at AHnicra, in which tlie desperate bravery and 
hardihood of the rifle- brigade, under the direction of Optaiii, now Lord 
Kardingo, retrieved a battle perilled by the hesitation or incapacity of 
Marshal Beresford; and the diishing enterprise of General 11 ill at Arroyo^ 
de M(dinos — where that gallant officer sui*]>riBed Girard, dispersed his force^ 
captured all his cannon, and 1700 cavalry of the Imperial Giiard~must 
be passed over. ‘ Tlie spoiled child of xictory ’ had been recalled, and his 
place iilled by Marshal Marmont, wdio was ordered t(v Anish with tho 
British general at any sacriflec ; ami that he might do so, the army placed 
under his orders was powcijfully reinforced by numerous battaliotm of tho 
Imperial Guard. 

Marmont very speedily concentrated between CO, 000 and 70,000 
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«pidiBr5<, who, oonfident of victory, marched cxoltingly to battle. 
Tlie rencontre of Martttont’s troo|)s with the 'British was in a sliglit 
far as numbers were conoemed, at Ehl^odon, and remarkable only 
tot tiie proof it afforded of the impossibility of overthrowing a valiant, 
woll‘di«(;iplmed infantry, by charges of cavalry, however brave, numerous, 
and determined may be the horsemen. 

When this combat occurred, the British general, now Earl of Wellington, 
was maiking a retrograde movenmut for the purpose of uniting his some- 
what w}dcly-tunclcred army. He himself took post' at Guinaldo ; Oaufurd, 
who with the light division was aboitt sixteen miles distant, was ordered to 
join him tliere immediately; the loft of the army under Graham was ten 
miler, off; and the 5th division was at l*arfo, in the niountains, twelve miles 
distant. In this situation of the army, (Vanfurd's disobedience or neglect 
of orders, but for the iron nerve of the British general, would have lost the 
light division. Instead of marching without pause upon Guinaldo, ho 
halted for the day, after acoomplislung about four miles only. This gave 
time for the concentration of Marmont's imposing force, consisting, as we 
have before stated, of nearly 70,000 excellent soldiers, in front of the posi- 
tion occupied by the Earl of Wellington at Guinaldo, with not more tlian 
14,000 men! To leave the post without waiting for the light division waa 
to abandon the latter to certain destruction or capture ; and during that 
evening .and night, and the next day till throe o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the light division was out o^‘ danger, the British general held the position at 
G-uinaldo so confidently that Marmont firmly believed himself to he in frojit 
of Wellington’s emtire army; and whilst meditating the best inode of 
attack, displayed his splendid trrjops by a grand parade in the plains below. 
The apparent coolness of Wellington, upon whose impassive countenance, 
as he looked upon the brilliant show beneath, only a grim smile was seen 
occasiomdly to pass, excited tho wonder of his staff, all of whom w'ore of 
course aware of the extreme peril of the situation. At last an oflicer 
galloped up to announce the safe arrival of the light division, when a long- 
drawn, heavy breath, and a broken exclamation ot joy, wliich escaped the 
British general, shewed how keen had been tho anxiety concealed beneath 
the marble exterior. I'he iioops were instantly withdraw’ii, and an able 
concentric movement united tlie army o»i the folU>wing day. 

The astonislmicnt of Mannont on becoming awan^ of what had occurred 
was extreme, and his pre- occupation for several hours afterwards was 
remarked by all who approaidied him. During a conversation with the 
officer^ of his staff, one of them happened to speak of Napoleon’s brilliant 
star. ‘ And this Wellington,’ said Marmont, looking suddenly up and 
speaking with vivacity, ‘ lus star is brilliant too.’ The remark >va8 a 
prophetic one, us the Fnmch marshal before many days had passed learned 
to his cost. 

A¥e now come to tho astonishing winter -campaign of 1812, but even 
that we may but briefly dwell upon. And here a statement must be 
made that will greatly Biirpri84! those readers wlio remember what 
enormous subsidies were squandered during the w^ar by successive Eng- 
lish ministries upon inefficient foreign armies. Lord Wellington, whoso 
victories wore the sole aliment of hope to the struggling peoples of 
tho continent, was, spite of the most urgent, almost pathetic entreaties, 
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l?opt nearly penniless for.wecka and months t<>gether*. At tho close l!f 
tlic yuiir 1811, he was involved in enormous debt,'oonitracted % the 
supply of hie troops; and after all lie could raise by way of credit, dm 
pay of the army was JTu>re than three months in arretir, and that of 
the muleteers eight, months ! Half and quarter rations were frequently 
served out, and more than once the soldiers were without bread for 
three days together. An official personage wrote as follows to the 
harassed general: ‘I have clamoured for money — money— money for 
you in every office, and everywhere with no effect. Our groat men 
(.Messrs Perceval and Canning) seem just now mow occupied with the 
0. P, playhouse riots than with your necessities.* Tim clothing, too, of 
the British troops had become so patched and variegated, that a regiment 
(iould scarcely be distinguisluul by its uniform ; and yet tliese scantily-fed 
luid barely-clad troops had withal become terribly efficient in the deid— 
rough, stubborn soldiers, wlio would hesitate at no odds however great, 
shrink from no danger however imminent and terrible ; would, in fact, in 
tlieir gencrars words, ‘go anywhere and do anything.* Lord Wellington 
was extremely anxious to strike a great blow, if it could be done With 
any clmnco of success, not only to gratify the British people — little 
imngined liow miserably, since, the Marquis of AVcllesley had ceased to 
inthience the British councils, their gallant army and favourite general were 
starved and stinted — but to fan ♦he rising tiamc of resistance, once more 
beginning to shew itself in the east and north of Europe. Jn order to do 
this, it necessary to make even his needs subservient to his audach)U8 
purpose. 1’liero were two French armies at no great distance : one under 
Abjnnoiit; tin; other commanded by Soult in Andalusia. Tln^se armies 
remained separate, from the clear impossibility of both finding oubftistfcn(‘,e 
in one locality. I'he French marshals were informed by their numerous 
spies of the destitution in many important respects of their great antagonist, 
and he determined they should continue to believe him to be in every way 
]iol[de.s.sly crippled. His object was to storm the two strong and important 
Spanish fortresses, both garrisoned by choice I'rcuch troops, of Ciudad 
Kodrigo and Badajos, and so conceal and time his entei-prise tliat neither 
Soiilt nor Marmout should he able to afford either of the garrisons any 
effectual relief or assistance. To effect this the closiist secrecy as to his 
purpose was of courBc absolutely necessary. Hitherto his intentions, if 
iiitruKted to subordinate officers, or communicated to ministers, always by 
some means or other found their w;iy into the English newspapers, tmns- 
lations of which were made in Paris and transmitted to the French oom- 
maiiders. lie determined this time to put the ubiquitous journals on a wTong 
scent, and suc(teeded admirably. General Quartermaster Murray, request^ 
ing leave of absence, was granted it immediately, ‘ as nothing could be dond 
till the spring.* This ’W'as repeated by General Murray on his arrival in 
England, and extracts from the London newspapers in due time certified the 
fa(‘t to the anxious French marshals. Even tlie chief engineers oi the army 
only guessed that a siege or the sembLauco of a siege, was contemplated. 
He hit upon a still more effectual modo of deceiving the bVeuch g(*nei*als. 
A splendid iron battering -train had arrived at Lisbon from linglaud. 
Weliingvon had it reshipped with some ostentation for (^diz, causing it to be 
met at sea by vessels of light draught, into which the cannon were shifted, 
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lifld first to Oporto and then in boats to Latnego, whilst the ships 

thi to Cadi*. At length, liis prepHrations thoroughly complete, and 
hW|>i^oje<‘t iinguessftd even by his own soldiers, he suddenly put the army 
i!u motion, reached, battered, and stonned Ciudad Itodrigo. Its fall on 
the 10th of January 18 1‘2 (lame like a thunderbolt upon the French marshals, 
tvho did not at first credit the intelligence. There was, however, no help 
for it; and as their spies informed them that AVellington was returning 
to his old quarters, after a little idle bustle, they gradually settled into 
quietude again. The thunder of the English cannon, directed against the 
crumh'ujg walls of Badajos, awoke tl\cm a second time from their dream of 
nocunty ; but before any effectual combination could be concerted, that 
fortress too had fallen. It was stormed on the night of the filh of Api'il, 
at a sacrifice of life so frightful as to overcome for a moment the iron stern- 
toess of the British general, who, at the sight of the thousands of his gallant 
vetei'ans that had fallen before an entrance could bo won, burst into tears. 
Philippon, the commandant of B;u1ajos, presented Soult from a worse 
disaster than had yet befallen liim, by convoying to him timely inteUigeuce 
of the fall of that fortress. Thelhike of Dalmatia was marching to riiili])- 
pon’s assistance when the messenger reached him, and he had just time to 
retrace his steps, and esoaj)!* the signal overthrow tlint CicncTal Hill, who 
had been lying in wait for his advance, would uncpicstionahly have indicted 
upon him, seconded as he would now have been by the whole of the 
disengaged army. 

In the beginning of July the opposing armies once more gradually 
.approached each other near Balamanca. A contest of meiixinres took 
place on the Tormes, in which neither .side for some time guiie d any 
advantage. At length Lord Wellington, becoming uttm*ly destitute of the 
means of keeping the field, reluctantly determined on n'tiring by th<* road 
to Eiudad Kodrigo, and dispositions with that view ncre made. His 
inability to prosecute the campaign arose entirely from the snpine.ness of 
the English ministry, who had failed to afl'ord him the necessary supplies. 
‘ I have never,’ ho wrote at the time, * been in such distress as at present, 
and some serious misfortune must happei» if the government does not 
attend to the subject, and supply ns regularly with money.’ Marmont 
divined tl«e intention of the British commander, and on the 22d of July 
hazarded a move which, had a le^is skilful plsyer been opposed to him, 
might have heon successful, Imt attemjitcd against AA^ellington it turned 
out to be a disastrous blunder, ruinous alike to the French army and 
the mar-shal’s own reputation, ilo de.’*patchcd Thomit'ro’s coT'pfi (Varme^ 
with fifty gnns by a circuitous route to tuni the left of the British army, 
and thus prevent its retreat by Ciudad Itodrigo. Owing to tlio nature 
of the gi'onnd, this mov' rnent was not observed by the English officers till 
about two hours after it had commenced. It was of course immediately 
communicated to Lord Wellington, who saw at a glance its full signifi- 
cance. He sprang to his feet so eagerly that he overturned the table at 
whi<‘h he had been sitting, and exclaimed with irrepressible exultation; 
^ Jf that be so, Marinont’s gO(»d - fortune has for once deserted him.’ It 
was quite tru^. Thoml^re’s ayrpn t^aiyrih^ extending two or three miles 
in length, was hopelessly sundered from the main body of Marraont’s 
troo|jfi. The blunder was an enormous one, and the British general 
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quickly rendered it irreparable. Staff-officers went off at a gallop In every 
direction i the infantry stood to their arms ; the cavalry vauit^^ to their 
saddles ; the artillery unlimbered ; and Mannont’s weakened army was 
instantly attacked in overwhelming force. I'lic French marshal saw bis 
error, and officer after officer was despatched to command the return of 
Thomiiire. They never reached him. As the bead of 'I'honuiire’s loading 
<5olumn emerged upon the Ciudad Rodrigo road, where they expected to 
find the British in full retreat, l*akcnham fell like a thunderbolt upon his 
rear, and rolled up the long, straggling line with hide(»us slaughter, to 
which no effectual resistance could be oi)posed. Marmont’s heart died 
within him at the sight. Brave as steel, liow'over, as most French soldiers 
arc, he struggled desperately to maintain the combat, but the explosion of' 
a shell grievously wounding him, he was carried out of the battle. Clausel 
succeeded to the command, but the fortune of the day could not bia 
changed. The French army W’as utterly defeat<‘d, and driven ofi’tlic field, 
with the loss of its artillery, sevei*a.J thousand prisoners, ami a vast number- 
of slain and wounded men, (rcncral Foy, who exerted himself zealously tp 
protect the retreat, writing of Balamanca, said : * It was a battle in which 
forty thousand men w’cre beaten in forty minutes.' The news of MmnontV. 
signal defeat reached the l^'enoh Emperor just as he luid crossed the B(to- 
dino, and uiusl luivc fallen as a dn-ad and evil omen upon that siiperstilioua 
votary .ind child of destiny. Balr/‘»anca was by far tlie completest victory 
yet gained by tlie British general over the French armies, and w'-as always 
tliat ui)on wliich he cbietly .prided himself. ‘T s«w him,’ remarks the 
historian, General Napier — * 1 saw him late in the evening of tliat groat 
day, when the advancing flashes of cannon and musketry shewed how well 
tlio field was won : lie was alone. The flush of victory was upon his brow”, 
and his eyes w^ero eager and watchful, but hi.s voi<‘e w’as calm ami e^ en gentle. 
With a prctecient pride he seemed to accept this glory as an earnest of 
greater things to come.’ The valour and enthusiasm displayed by all ranks 
of the victorious army on this occasion historiauR speak of as remarkable; 
and one of the weaker and hotter sex exldhited a heroic disregard of 
danger that would not have shamed the bravest sohtier there. * 7')ie wife 
of Colonel Dalbiac,’ says the author we have just quoted, * a delicate 
and timid English lady, rode deep into the fire, ac'luaied by a fear stronger 
than that of death.’ A daughter of this lady is, we believe, 4:he present 
Diufficss of Roximrglie. 

Ou the 12th of August following, Wellington made his triumphant entry ^ 
into Madrid amidst the acclamations of the inliabitants, and was imme- 
diately aftcrwai'ds ajipointed generalissimo of the Spanish armies. On the 
18th of the same month he was created Marquis of Wellington by the 
Frince-Regcnt of England. 

'i’lie next great incidents of the war were the unsuccoRsful attack upon 
the fortress of Burgos, numerously garrisoned by French tn^ops commanded 
by Marshal Clausel, the consequent retreat upon Porlugfil, and the evacua- 
tion of Madrid. 

In the beginning of th6 Marquis of Wellington, upon whom the 
colonelcy of the royal regiment of Horseguards had been previously 
couferredj was created a Knight of the Garter. He visited Cadiz, and sailed 
tJience to Lisbon, where he was received by the population with groat 
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^l&tittoiaawa. ITopo of permanent deliverance bad revived in the hearts of 
the people. Tho news of the disastrous issiie of Napoleon’s Kussian oarn* 
naiglifc had been published, and everywhere a deternunation to press tlie 
Fp^Lch Hruiies vigorously was manifested. The Marquis of Weliington’g 
Atmy advanced rapidly through Spain, King Joseph and his marshals retiring 
' to concentrate tffeir forces near Vittoria, where, on the 21st June 1813, they 
accepted battle, and tlie total irremediable rout of the French army was the 
result. That array lost their cannon, stores, a vast number of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, ami the intrusive monarch his carriages, treasure, 
and baggage, glad doubtless to escape with life from his imaginary kingdom. 
Marshal Jourdan, in the hurry of his flight, left his truncheon behind him 
a troph> for the victors, which on 3d of July the Gazette announced had 
been conferred by the Prince-Jiegent upon Field-Marshal the Marquis of 
Wellington. Honours and rewards were thickly showered about this time 
upon the triumphant British general. One hundred thousand pounds for 
the purchase of an estate had been voted him by the Englisli parliament, 
and he wa.s now created by the Spanisli authorities Duque do (Uudad 
Rodrigo, and a grandee of Spain of tlic* flrst class. The estate of 8oto de 
Roma, of which the unhappily celebrated J^rinc^e of rcace had been 
despoiled, was bestowed upon him by the Cadiz Cortes, ‘ in testimony of 
the gratitude of the Spanish nation.’ lie accepted the gift, but the 
proceeds of the estate wore devoted during the war to the public service. 

These honour.s, gifts, and comjdiments were, so far as the (/ories and 
ruling powers of Spain weix* concenicd, mere veils to hidt^ from the world 
their envy and dislike both of the English nation and their general. All 
fear of the French liaving passed away, the instinctive Spanish aveision to 
Ibreigners seized anew upon the soldiers and people, to whom, it galled 
their pride to be compelled to (jonfess, they were mainly indebted for the 
recovery of their national independence. They did not want plausible 
exc,u.sey cither for tluur enmity toward.s the British army. The horrors 
enacted at St Sebastian by some of the furious soldiers —who, during five 
liouvii of dreadful battle at the. breach, liad soon nearly 3000 men struck 
down around them by tlie liorcc destruction ’.omited forth from the at last 
Ciiptured town— were published with many exaggerations by the munici- 
pality of the. ilbfated city, and created naturally a stnuig sensation 
tlirougliout Spain, The town, it was well knowii, had been tired by the 
French garrison as they retired through it to the citadel; but the fait .was 
» purposely concealed, and every horror of the fearful time — flame, robbery, 
murder — were attributed, not alone to the infuriated ruflians who liad 
perpetrated the outrages, but to the entire soldiery : a gross injustice, the 
mass of the troops, as well as the officers who risked their lives, and in two 
installer's lost them, to • aim the dreadful tumult, being as indignaul at the 
excesses committed as the Spaniards themselves could be. Two-thirds of 
the officers of th(‘ storming force were unfortunately killed or hurt, and it 
was for some hours impossible to maintain or restore discipline. Lord 
' Wellington was not present on the day of the successful assault, although 
he had intended to lie so, when, angered by the former failure of the 5th 
division, he issued his requisition, demanding fifteen volunteers from each 
of the regiments composing the 1st, 4tli; and light divisions — ‘ men who 
could shew other troops how to mount a breach’ — an appeal answered by 
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750 gallant men, who nearly all perished. Sir Thomas Graham {1 

Lynedoch) coininanrled, but the day aftf^ the assault Wellington arrived : 
some severe examples were made, and order was restored with a rigorous, 
unsparing hand. These calumnies on the army appear to have irritated 
the British general much more than the numerous libels directed personally 
against liimself. Amongst other things he was accused of plotting to 
himself made king of ypain by the nobles, and some of the grandee^ 
thought it worth while to publish a solemn contradiction of the rumour-., 
Tlw quarrel became at last so envenonied, that when about to enter France: 
he fully expected a civil war to break out upon his oominutiioations, and 
WTOte home that if ho were the govcmuient U)e army should not remain in ' 
the country another hour. Happily these disputes were chocked before ' 
they could break out into open violence : the mass of the population, the 
soldiers, and regimental olheers had no confidence but in his leadersliip ; 
the turbulont spirils of the Cortes were overawed, and decorum, if not 
content, was re-cstabli.shed. 

The Frencli Kmperor sent Soult from (jcrmany, with full ].owera as hi» 
lieutenant lo take the coniniaud of all the French troops in Spain, in order 
if possible to arrest the c(aiqucrihg march of Wedin^’lon upon ‘Franco. 
Idus task S(ailt gallantly, if vainly, attempted. But the hour of defeat had 
struck. Step by step all intervening ubstaedes, whether of man or nature, 
were ]»uslicd aside or overleaped, and in November 1813 the standards 
that tlirce }'ears before* had flojtted over the last dike at Torrcs-Vedrtifi, 
which witlist(a»tl Ihe irruptive torrent of the Imperial armies, now waved in 
retri])ntiv(' triumph over the vainly-imagined ‘sacred soil’ from whence the 
armed iii\asIoii had coinc forth. We need not further dwell upon the 
iTickleMl.s of a struggle, terminal ed by the bitter fight lu'lbre Toulouse, 
that, during six yi*ars, liad desolated the Peninsula. Knoiigh has been 
wu'ittcn to shew bow tcrrilde was the strife, and how great and constant 
wer(? the skill and courage ultimately crowned 'vith victory. 

'I’lie [»eace of JH14 terminated the war, it was hoped permanently, 
and the IJriti.<li troops returned home. Tlmir nmownecl commander 
was created, on the ;itl of May of that y«\ar, Marquis of Douro and 
l)iike of Wellington; and in Juno £4tKt,000, making, with tiic i>revioiis 
grant c>f £100,000, half a million of money, uas awardi d biiu by the 
House of C^Oiinnuns. On tlie 2Hth of the same month tlic Duke took his 


seat in the House of JT-ers, and suhscribed tlie parliamentarv-roU, the 

patents of all his titles having been first read by the officer of the 

House. 

Tlio Duke (jf Wellington was at the Congress of Kings in Vienna wdien 
llifi news of Bonaparte’s return from Klha startled the world from its 
Iraii.sient dream of jje.ace, and s])Of'(lily afterwards we lind him in Belgium, to 
use his own CNjjrcssion, at the liead -Avith the exception of hi.s old soldiers 
who had fought in Spain — ‘of the most. infanioiiH army in tlie world J 
The Brithh lrooi>s Avith the Duke, it must he remembered, did not exceed 
35, (KK) men, the rest of the army, NNitb some briJlianl cxeeptions, being 
conqios '(] of troo}is better litted for a parade than a stublK)rn battle. Had 
the 70 0’)() ine)i led by A\'el!ington been all nu'ii wlio had gone througli the 

fiery ord inl of tlie PcninHul.ir cRinjuaigns, it is n(» disparagement to the 

unquestionable braAcry of the French army — many of whom were mere 
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'ibnecripts — ^to say that the struggle would have beeu nothing like ko long 
and olMtinate as it proved. 

The events of the lOtli and 18th of June 1815 are too familiar to every 
reader in the British Empire to need re<^Jipituhiliori here, There is, however, 
one circumstartce in roiinection with them, with 'respeet to which delusion 
still extensively prevails, chiefly pcriiaps because some of Lord Byron’s 
bfi>t verses chroni(’le the Action : we mean those relative to the way in 
w'hich the Duke of Wellington and his officers are represented as being 
fciuldenly startled by the sound of cannon whilst daiudng — unconscious of 
the approach of danger — at the Duchess of Jlicliniond’s baU on the night of 
the 1 otu, at Brussels. They commence thus — 

* There was a sound of revelry by night ; ’ 

and presently wo arc told tliat, amidst the voluptuous swell of music the 
sudden booming of the French artilleiy arrested the flying feet of llie 
(lancers, paled the checks of the fair dames, and pressed innumerable 
siglis from out young hearts. Nothing can be prettier, only there is 
not a particle of tnith in the story. It -would have been odd if there 
were, the French attack on the Frussians at (^h.Mrloroi commencing in the 
morning and dosing before dark: the (echoes of the ‘ opening roar’ of the 
guns must have taken an immense time on the road only to lUiach Brus.sels 
at midnight. But the truth is, that long before a ball-candU^ was lighted, or 
a ball-dress fitted on, owry officer and man in tin; army knew of tlie attads. 
of the b’rendi on llu' Sainbrc, and had recenved orders from the (piarter- 
master to be in njadincss to march at daybreak. ’J'Iks last order issued l^y 
the Duke of Wellington on tlm evening of tlm ball was dated ‘a Bruxcilcs, 
ce 15 Juin, 9^ r.M and directs the Due do Berri to send what free lie had 
to Alost by daybreak. Brunswick’s * fated chieftain ' had. before going to 
the ‘ surprise ’-balk directed his corps, by order of tlic British lidd-marslud, 
to assemble and liivouac on the high-road hetwetm Bnosds and Bivorde, 
in readiness for the march at dawn. Trovided the inviied officers laid made 
the necessary prcparalions for departure, there could he j»o possible objee,- 
tioi) to their attending the ball for a few hours— the reverse rather; for 
men do not now, any more than in the davs of paladirih ac.d tournaments, 
fight the less bravely for tl»e actual or reeiuit prescmec of graceful and 
beautiful women. The whole story is an invention, not one whit truer 
tlum the words ascribed to the Duke of Wellington during the great light, 

^ Would that the night or Bluchcr were come!’ And, m truth, spite of 
all tlie f!il)les and assumptions of both Frencli and Prussian writers — excus- 
able perhaps under tlie eircumslanees — BluehePs army took no effective 
part in the tight, invaluable as they plowed themselves in the pursuit. If 
this -were not so, the Prussian authorilie.s would scarcely ha\e studiously 
omitted to }>ublisii an <»ifu‘ial list of their killed and wounded in the battle* 

The <‘apifuli\tion of Paris, agi-ecd to between Marshal Davoust, Prince of 
Eckmnl, acting on lahalf of the pro^isional government, at the head of 
wliich was Foiuhe, Due (rOtraiitc, and Wellington and BUudiex, was 
signed on the 'M (tf duly 1815, and the French army occupying Zlariti 
relireil beyond the Loire. 

^Fwo <lays after the Convention was signed, Marshal Ney, ^'ho, on being 
intrusted by Louis XVUI. with tlic commaud of a body of troops to arrest 
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.tKo ixiarch 6f Napoleon upon Faria, had solemnly promised the Bourb 
monfvreh to bring his old master to Faris in an iron cage, and ailer** 
wards went over with his troo)>o to tlio returned Emperor, obtained a 
passport of Foucln^, Due d’Otrante, in a feigned name, with tlie purpose of * 
escaping from Enuiee. tie miglit have succeeded ; but fooliidily dallying 
with opportunity, he was recognised, and arrested by one Lotard at an 
oL>bcurc cabaret in the wildest part of old Auvergne, and brought back to 
Faris. lie w'as tried by order of the restored government before the 
('liamber of Feers fur high treasem, and sentenced to death. During the 
trial nothing was hoard with respect to Key being protected by the l2th 
article of tlie capitulation of Faris, which set forth in substance that 
every person in the capital should continue in posscssioxi of their lights 
and liberties, and should not be pursued or disquieted for any poliiical 
acts tiny might have eominlitod, nor on account of any post they 
might have filled, nor for the political opinions they entertained ; but as 
soon as sentence was pronounced, the condemned marshal appealed to 
Wellington for protection under the capitulation. The Duke replied that 
the Convention of Faris guaranteed the inhabitants of Faris only against 
being disijuieted or injured ]>y the military iuilhoricy of those who signed 
it, and could not bo oonsiderod as at all binding on the Fremb goverument. 
lie tliercl'orc rel'uscd to interfere. 

The ICnglhh licld-marblial was apixnntod, by the unanimous consent and 
?ipprobati<ni of ilic powers, to comnmiid the Allied Army of Observation, a 
delicate and onerous dut), which he discharged in the most satisfactory and 
efhiicnt manner; and on the tinal evacuation of France on the Ifit of 
Novcinlier I81H, ho returned to England, ami soon afterwards entered Lord 
Li\t'rpo<)1’.s caliiiict as Master-General ol“ the Ordnance. Aii extra grant 
of £200,000 was \oled him in Iblb, making in all £700,000 in money, 
Ixisides the jicnsion of £2000 a year, and man}’ lucrative appointments 
bi'htowcd upon him by tlm guvemment- an amount of pecuniary rewjird as 
iiiH'xamplotl as the military services it recompensed. 

The remnindi r of his Grace’s career belongs to the civil liistoty of the 
country, and wc the loss regret tlie want of space necessary for the briefest 
review of it, as it has been already written in that of Sir Kobtirt Feel, by 
ulinso judgment bis Grace, as minister, was constantly guided. SitK-e that 
gH'at manV' death, the l)uk('. has seldom spoken In parliament. One of the 
last,.sj)ecelics lie delivered in the llou.so of Feers was spoken in a voice 
broken ^Yitll emotion. Yel he seemed to stand more erect than lie liad 
lately done, and his e}'ea kindled .'■omewhal wdth tlieir old fire, as, looking 
round with a sort of defiance upon the assembly— many of whom he knew 
were, in the bitterness of their ja>litical ojqiosition almost personal eiuitnies 
of liis dec'i^asinl triemi — he jjronoimeed the emphatic eulogiimi upon Sir 
Foberl J*eel, that lie, above, all men he ever knew, was governed in every 
iietioii of Ills life by a love of Ttfinii and JUSTie’E. 

'JMie qualities, mental and moral, of the. illustrious field -marshal, are 
written in such linn and vivid charae((T.s in his life, tlini itone but llm 
wdlf’ully ]»lind can fail to pLreeive their sipfuificauee and appreciate their 
value. That he was a nuiguificent leafier of armies, ta gcneial marvellously 
skilled in the art of haiidling troops in the field, and strung to eneountcr and 
overcome adverse fortune by indomitable courage and unswerving eouBtancy.^ 




CHAMBERB’fl PAPEBS FOB THE FBOPEB. 

IS* as uudertkbly true as that he is in no sense a great statesman. There 
is no breadth, no largoness in his notions and maxims of civil polity : he 
apf^ears to Ijave no faith in the progress of humanity, no feeling of the 
strength and majesty of moral power. It may serve to illustrate tlje 
routine habit of his mind, when employed on other'tliau strictly professional 
quosfions, that he lays it down repeatedly over and over again in his volu- 
minous coiTespondence, that the alliance of Portugal is before all others 
important to the interests and welfare of this country. But, with call this, 
the record of his life is a gi'eat epitaph. AVe have run it ov(‘r briefly - 
faithfully: we do not dip our pencil in fancy hues, in order to write fantastic 
panegyrics on his name ; but we not the less hold it to bo certain, tliat the 
name of Arthur, Duke of Wellington, will, whenever uUered in ages yet to 
come, recall the memory of a great soldier, and an earnest-minded though 
not eminent statesman. 

The Duke of Wellington’s titles and oflices are perhaps the most 
exalted and numerous over conferred upon a single individual. We 
subjoin tlic list: Duke and Viscount W'ellington; Baron Douro; Knight of 
the Carter, and Crand Cross of the Bath; Priiu’c of Waterloo in tlie 
Netherlands; Duke of Ciudad Kodrigo, and Crandeo of Spain; Duke of 
Vittoria; Marquis of Torres- Vedras; Count Vimcira in J^ortiigal ; Ruiglit 
of the foreign orders of the Guelph of Hanover, St Andn^w of Jbc hia, the 
Black Kaglo of I'russia, the Golden Fleece of Si>aiiJ, th(‘ ICh'phfuil of 
Denmark, St Ferdinand of Merit, and St Jainiariiis of tlic 'fwo Sicilies, 
Maximilian -Joseph of Bavaria, Maria-Theresa of Austria, tlic Sword of 
Sweden, of AVilliain of the Netherlands; Fickh Marshal in the armies of 
Austria, liu‘*sifi, Prussia, l^ortugal, the Netherlands; Caplain-treneral of 
Spain; C^mimander-hi-cliiisf ; Colonel of Grenadier Guards, (k)lonel iii-cliief 
of Bide Brigade; Constable of the Tower and Dover Castle; AN'ardeii of 
the Cintpm Iktrts; Lord-Lieutenant of Hampshire- and tlie Tow'cr Hamlets, 
Chancellor of the University of D.xford; blaster of Trinity llonsi*, A’iee- 
President of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy; Governor of 
3iiug!b College; andD.C.L. 


END OF VOT., XI [. 








